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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL CALENDAR FOR 1919. 



Sicond half of the 



twcnly-tirst year and first half of the twoni 
of Hawaii with the United States. 
■ since the downfall of Ihe Monarchy. 
L:e the discovery of the Haw;iiiaii Isiand.^ 



Holidays Observed at tbe Hawaiian Islands. 



-X.w Year Jan. I 

Chinese Xew Year _— Fch. ll 

Lincoln's Birthday Feb. 12 

"Washington's Birthday Feb. 22 

"Decoration Day May 30 

Kniiieliamcha Day June n 

*Tli<>,'-e distiniiuishcd bj (ht astt 



*Birthday Hawn. Repnblic-July 

*Americiui Anniversary July 

Labor Day (ist Monday). Sept. 
♦Regatta Day (3*1 Saturday).. 

... -Sept. ; 

Thanksgiving Dav Xov. ; 

"Christmas Day " Dec. : 

sk have been oslahiivhed In laiv. 



Church Says. 



..Jan. 6 

._Mch. 5 

._Mch. q 

— Xpl. 13 

__Apl. 18 

_.,\1)1. 20 



_.Ma; 



Ascension Day „ 

Whit Sunday Jti 

Trinity Sunday jii 

Corpus Christi Ju 

Advent Snnday X. 



Chr 



__T)cc. 



Eclipses in 1919. 



L- of J. S. Donnghho. College of Hawai 






vill be 



ws of the 



M L\ 28 eclipse of tlie sun invisible at Honolulu. 
\o\ ember 7 eclipse of the moon, invisible at Honohtln. 
Xnfmher 22 eclipse of the sun. invisible at Honolnlii. 
PHEXOMEXA. 



Ihc eirU 



■\tnnig 

Inlv 2 e injuiieti n ff Venus and Jnpiter. with Venns iilioni o'ue-tbinl 
the m(M>n s dximelcr north 
Visible m the eirli moriiiiiK: 

Jnnc 5 conjunction of Venus and Mars;, Venus somh. 
Stpteniljcr i conjunclion if Mars and Jupiter, Mars north, 
Siptcmber lo conjunction of Venus and Saturn, Venus north, 
() liber 24 conjunction of Mars and Saturn, Mars south. 
Tit imtleur obser\tr will be able to identify these planets for somi 
If Kt n nd ifttr tbi t njuiictions. by the fact that they will appear 
t vcthir 



FIRST QUARTER, 1919 



JANUARY 

H.M. 



31 Nl'w Moon 



Tues 

Wed 

ThursG 

Fri... 

Sac. 

SUN 

Tues 
Wed. 

Thur 



Sat. 



Fri.. 

Sat.. 

SUN. 

Moil.. 6 39 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

Thurs 

Fri. 



S 39 



5 38 



. H.M. 
IS 30 
4S 30 B 
§5 3! 3 
9|5 31 9 
15 32 6 
35 33 3 
SS 33 9 
75 34 6 
95 35 3 
15 36 
25 36 7 
35 37 3 
45 38 
45 38 7 
45 39 4 
45 40 1 
is 40 8 
3S 41 4 
35 42 1 
25 42 8 
15 43 4 
95 44 1 
85 44 8 
65 45 4 
55 46 1 
35 46 7 
OS 47 4 
8S 48 
SS 48 6 
15 49 2 
815 49 9 



FEBRUARY 

H.M. 



SUN 

Tues. 

Wed.. 
Thurs 

Fri. 



6 24 S 
6 23 7 
6 22 9 



H.A 

Sat... - "■ 
SUN. 

Tues. 
Wed, 
Thurs 6 16 
6 15 
Sat. " " 
SUN. 

Tues 
Wed 



Fri, 



8te 7 2 



6 11 3 



06 7 9 

16 8 3 

36 8 6 

Thura|6 10 4J6 8 9 

S S;6 9 3 

S 66 9 6 

? 7(6 9 9 

3 8te 10 2 

5 96 10 5 

1 96 10 8 
i 06 11 2 

3 IB 11 5 

2 2« 11 8 
1 3e 12 1 
46 12 i 
9 56 12 8 
8 56 13 1 
7 66 13 4 

6 76 13 7 
S 76 14 

4 »6 14 3 

3 96 14 6 



VOLCANO OF KILAUEA, ISLAND OF HAWAII. 



Corr 



ted for DeClectlor 



Area, 4.14 square miles, or 2,6.^0 acres. 
Circumference, 41,500 (eet, or 7.85 miles. 
Sxtreiae width, 10.300 feet, or 1.95 miles. 
Extreme length, 15,500 feet, or 2.93 miles. 
Elevation, Volcano House, 4,000 leet. 
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SECOND QUARTER, 1919 











APRIL 


MAY 


JUNE 


D H.M. 


D, M, M, 


D, 


H M. 


?■ First Quar. Z.OS.Sa.ra. 


SFirslQuar. l.OS.Up.ra, 


5 Firsl Qu 




U Full Moon. 9.55.1p.m. 


U FnliMoon 231,3p.in, 


13 Full Moon S,S8,2B,ni, 






W Last Qa 


r. -.02,9p,iii, 


iN^^Moon ^iwiip:™: 


29Nt«Moon ZAhSaZ'. 


Z7 New Mo 


on I0.ZJ.6 a.m. 


„ 


r ''» 


m 


g 


a 







D 


M 


'j> 
























5 






















2. 


o 


W 


'£ 


= 


= 


3 S 


a 


2, 


w 


'i 


S 


j 


S 


H,M. 


s. 


$ 


P ^ 


S 


i 


; 


^ 














h7m. 


H.M. 




Tues. 


S S3 


6 14 6 


1 


Thurs 


S 29 OS 25 i 


I 


SUN.. 


5 17 26 38 1 


2 


Wed.. 


S 52 1 


6 15 2 


2 


Fri.., 


5 28 46 25 5 


2 


Mon,. 


5 17 16 38 5 


3 


rhurs 


5 51 2 


6 15 5 


3 


Sat,.. 


5 27 86 25 9 


3 


I'ues,. 


5 17 i;6 38 9 


4 


Fri . . . 


5 50 3 


6 15 9 


4 


SUN. 


5 27 16 26 3 


4 


Wed.. 


S 17 


6 39 3 


5 


Sat... 


S49 S 


6 16 2 


5 


Mon. 


S 26 56 26 7 


5 


Thurs 


5 17 


6 39 6 


6 


SUN 


5 48 6 


6 16 5 


6 


Tues. 


5 26 06 27 1 


6 


Fri , . , 


5 17 


6 10 


7 


Mon. 


5 47 7 


6 16 8 


7 


Wed. 


5 25 46 27 5 


7 


Sat. , , 


5 17 


6 4C 4 


8 


Tues 


5 46 8 


6 17 1 


8 


Thurs 


5 24 96 27 9 


8 


SUN.. 


5 17 


6 40 8 


9 


Wed. 


S 45 9 


6 17 4 




Fri., 


5 24 46 28 4 


9 


Mon,, 


5 17 


6 41 1 


10 


Thurs 


5 45 


S 17 7 


10 


Sat,. 


5 23 ^ 28 8 


10 


Tues. 


5 17 


6 415 


11 


Fri.. 


5 44 2 


S 18 


11 


SUN. 


5 23 Ste 29 2 




Wed. 


5 17 


6 41 8 


12 


Sat.. 


5 43 4 


8 18 3 


12 


Mou, 


5 23 OB 29 6 


12 


Thurs 


S 17 1 


5 42 1 


13 


SUN 


5 42 6 


6 18 7 


13 


Tues 


5 22 66 30 1 


13 


Fri.. 


5 17 2 


S 42 4 


14 


Mon. 


5 41 7 


6 19 


14 


Wed. 


5 22 IS 30 5 


14 


Sat .. 


5 17 4 


B42 7 


IS 


Tues. 


S 40 9 


6 19 3 


15 


Thurs 


5 21 76 30 9 


15 


SUN 


5 17 5 


6 43 


16 


Wed, 


5 40 1 


5 19 6 


16 


Fri.. 


5 21 36 31 3 


16 


Mon 


5 17 7 


6 43 3 


17 


Thur 


5 39 3 


6 200 


17 


Sat., 


5 21 06 31 8 


17 


Tues 


5 17 9 


6 43 5 


18 


Fri., 


5 38 5 


6 20 3 


18 


SUN. 


5 20 66 32 2 


18 


Wed 


S 18 ffb 43 8 


19 


Sat., 


5 37 6 


6 20 7 


19 


Mon. 


5 20 26 32 6 
5 19 96 33 


19 


Thurs 


S 18 2<6 44 I 
5 18 3^ 44 3 


20 


SUN 


5 36 8 


fa 21 1 


20 


Tues. 


20 


Fn 


21 


Mod. 


5 3fJ0 


6 21 4 


2: 


Wed, 


S 19 6 


5 33 5 


21 


Sat 


5 18 5 


8 44 1 


22 


Tues 


5 35 2 


S 21 8 




Thurs 


S 19 3 


8 33 9 


22 


SUN 


5 18 7 


8 44 7 


23 


Wod. 


5 34 5 


B 22 I 


23 


Fri,. 


5 19 


B 34 4 


23 


Mon 


5 19 


6 44 9 


24 


Thur 


5 33 8 


B 22 S 


24 


Sat., 


5 18 7 


B 34 8 


24 


Tues 


5 19 2 


6 45 1 


25 


Fri.. 


5 33 1 


8 22 9 


25 


SUN. 


5 18 4 


8 35 3 


25 


Wed 


5 19 S6 45 2 


26 


Sat.. 


5 32 4 


8 23 2 


26 


Mon, 


5 18 1 


6 35 7 


26 


Thurs 


5 19 8|6 45 3 


27 


SUN 


5 31 7 


6 23 6 


27 


Tues. 


S 17 9 


6 36 J 


27 


Fn 


5 20 16 45 4 


28 


Moo. 


5 31 


6 24 


28 


Wed. 


5 17 8 


6 36 5 


28 


Sat 


S 20 4 


ft 45 S 


29 


Tues. 


5 30 3 


8 24 4 


29 


Thiir 


5 17 6 


6 36 9 


29 


SUN 


S 20 7 


S45 7 


30 


Wed, 


S 29 7 


8 24 7 


30 

31 


Fri., 
Sat., 


5 17 46 37 3 
5 17 36 37 7 


30 


Mon 


5 21 


5 45 8 



MOKUAWBOWBO, 

The Summit Crater Of Mauna Loa. Island of Hawaii, 

Area. 3,70 square miles, or 2,370 acres, 

Circumterence, 50,000 feet, or 9,47 miles. 

Length. 19,500 feet, or 3,7 mileB. 

Width, 9,20 feet, or 1.74 miles. Elevation o( summit, 13,675 
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THIRD QUARTER, 1919 



H M 

ITues S 21 . 
■"iWed 5 ^1 
aihursS 2' 



M| rues 'S '3 

<*Wv: : - 

lOlThuisS 24 
ulFr 5 '4 
12iSa 
13,SL N 
UMon 
lSTue>: 
19 Wed 

ThUF! 

18 Fr 

iSSat.. 

20|SUN 

21Mon. 

ZaXues 

23^Wed, 

24Thur 

2SFri. . 

26Sat. . 

27. SUN 

2aMon.. 

2^Tues 

3(>,Wed. 

3l|Thur< 



06 45 9 
3,6 4S 9 
76 45 8 
06 45 8 
46 45 8 
7b 45 7 
16 4'; 6 
46 45 6 
86 45 5 
'b 45 3 
> 66 45 ■■ 
i 16 4'! 
5 56 44 8 
5 916 44 6 
r 36 44 4 
76 44 1 
i 16 43 9 

* 56 43 6 

* 96 43 3 
J 3l6 4Z 9 
3 7,6 42 6 
16 42 2 

56 41 8 
a 96 41 4 

1 3J6 41 

1 7|6 40 6 

2 ite 40 1 
7 dk la 7 



II Full Moon 7, 09-3 a. 
18 Last Quar. 8.Z6.1 a. 
ZS New Moon 5.07.1 a. 



SEPTEMBER 

H. M. 

First QuM. 3.SI.9a.n 

FullMoon 5.24.3D.n 

16 Last Quar. 11.01.7 a.n 



5 33 '6 38 7 
5 33 66 : 
5 34 OS 37 S 
5 34 36 3 

34 76 36 4 
3 35 16 35 9 
S 35 56 35 3 
5 35 86 34 I 
5 36 2.h 34 
5 36 6b 33 3 
5 36 9b 3' 
'i 37 2b 32 
■i J7 96 31 3 
i 37 9b 30 6 



lb Sat 

17|SUN 

ISMon 

19TueB. 

2fflWed. 

2IThurs 

22Fri.. 

23 Sat, . . 

24 SUN 
25Mon. 
26;Tues. 
27|Wed. 
ZSThurs 
29Fn.. 
30 Sat. , 
31ISUN. 



H.M 

5 43 
S 43 
3 Wed.. 5 43 
4Thurs5 44 
.5 44 
5 41 
5 44 
5 45 
5 45 
5 45 
5 46 
5 46 
5 46 
5 46 
.5 46 
5 47 
5 47 



Wed. 
Thura 
Fri.. 
I3Sat.. 
lisUN. 
ISMon. 
Sl-ues 
7 Wed, 



H.M. . 

45 IS 9 

" 15 
96 14 1 
6 13 2 

46 12 3 
66 11 4 
96 10 4 
26 9 5 
4fi 8 5 
7;6 7 6 
06 6 6 
216 5 7 
56 4 7 



8Thurs5 47 75 59 9 



9 Fri. 
20 Sat... 

ISUN. 
2Mon. 
3Tues. 

4 Wed . 

5 Than 

SPri.. 
7|Sat.. 
8|SUN. 

OTues 



7^ 56 1 
OS 55 1 
25 54 2 
55 53 2 
S5 52 3 
015 51 4 
35 50 4 
65 49 5 
95 48 6 



lAO VALLEY, ISLAND OP MAUL 

Length (from Wailuku), about 5 miles, 

■Width of Valley, 2 miles. 

Depth, near bead, 4,000 feet. 

Elevation of Puu Kuhui, above bead of Valley, 5,700 feet. 

Elevation of Crater of Eke, above Waihee Valley, 4,500 feet. 



by Google 



FOURTH QUARTER, 1919. 



NOVEMBER 



DECEMBER 



vrMoon ia.D9.5s. 






4 Sat... 
SSUN, 



11 Sat,.. 

12SUN, 
ISMon.. 



;8Sat.. 
9 SUN 
lOUon. 



aesuN 

27 Hon. 
28Ti 
29 Wed 
30Thni 
31 



Fri. 



H.M. 
5 51 2^ 47 7 
51 55 46 7 
S 51 85 45 8 
S 52 1 5 44 ■ 
5 52 45 44 
5 52 75 43 
5 53 05 42 2 
5 53 3 S 41 3 
S S3 7S 40 5 
5 54 05 ; 
5 54 45 : 
5 54 75 38 
5 55 IS 37 
5 55 45 36 3 
5 55 85 35 5 
5 56 : 5 34 7 
5 56 5 S 33 9 
5 56 &5 33 2 
5 57 35 32 4 
5 57 65 31 6 
5 58 1 5 30 9 

5 58 55 30 2 

58 95 29 5 

59 45 2 
.5 59 85 28 2 

35 27 5 

85 26 9 

6 1 35 2 

1 75 25 7 

2 25 25 J 
2 75 24 5 



]Sat,...( 

2 SUN, 

3 Mod.. 



Fri.. 
Sat... 
SUN. 

Tues. 

Wed.. 

20ThurE 



Sat., 



3 2^ 24 

3 75 23 5 

4 25 23 

4 75 22 5 

5 35 22 

5 85 21 6 

6 45 21 1 

6 95 20 7 

7 55 20 3 

8 1'^ 20 

8 7iS 19 6 

9 3'5 19 3 
9 95 . . 

10 S\S 18 6 

11 2S 18 4 

11 8:5 18 1 

12 4iS 17 9 

13 0.5 17 6 

13 6'S 17 4 

14 2iS 17 3 

14 95 17 2 

15 5:5 17 

16 25 17 

16 85 17 

17 45 17 

18 15 17 

18 75 17 

19 45 17 

20 OS 17 
20 7i5 17 2 



IMon., 

2 Tues. 

3 Wed.. 
4Thurs 
SFri.,.. 
6Sat... 

7 SUN. 

8 Hon.. 



OWed 
-IThursle 27 
..6 28 
. 6 28 
6 29 
6 30 

5 30 

6 31 

m 31 

.6 32 
e 32 
6 33 
B 33 
6 34 



.4 SUN. 

.6 Tues. 
.7 Wed. 



SUN 



21 
22Moi 

23Tu»s, 
Wed, 
25Thi 

26 Fri., 

""Sat... 

SUN. 

30Ti 
Weil. 



45 17 3 
ffS 17 4 
7 5 17 5 
35 17 7 
05 17 8 
65 18 



55 18 9 
15 19 2 
75 19 5 
35 19 9 
95 20 2 
55 20 6 
15 20 9 
75 21 3 
25 21 8 
85 22 2 
35 22 7 
85 23 1 
35 23 G 
85 24 1 
45 24 7 
dS 25 2 
3-5 25 7 
^5 26 3 



Area, 19 square miles, or 12,160 acres. 

Circumference, 10S,600 teet, or 20 miles. 

Extreme width, 2.37 miles. 

Extreme length. 39,500 feet, or 7.48 miles. 

Elevation to summit, 10,032 feet. 

Elevation of principal cones In crater, S,032 and 1,572 feet 

Elevation of cave In floor ot crater, 7.380 feet. .>OQlC 



TNTER-ISLAKD DISTANCES. 11 

INTER-ISLAND DISTANCES BY SEA IN SEA MILES. 

.^RDl'ND OAHII FROM HONOLULU— ESPI.AMADE WHARF TO 

Miies. I Miles, 

Bell Buoy Hi ' Pearl River Bar 6 

Diamond Head 5 ' Barber's Point 15 

Koko Head 12 i Waianae Anchorage 26 

Mafcapuu Point 16 I Kaena Point, N, W, of Oahu 36 

Mokapu 27 , Waialua Anchorage 46 

Kabuku North Point 48 Kahuku N. Pt., Oahu, via Kaena. 58 

HONOLULU TO 

Lae o ha Laau, S. W. Pt. Molokal 35 Mahukona, Hawaii 134 

Kalaupapa, lieper Settlement.. 52 Kawalhae, " 144 

West Point of Lanal 50 Kealakekua. " (direct) 157 

Lahalna. Maul 73 S. W. Pt. " 233 

Kahulul, " 90 Punaluu, " 250 

Hana. " 128Hllo, " (direct) 192 

Maalaea. " 86 " " (windward) . .206 

Makena, " 96 " " (via Kawai- 



144 

Waimea, " 120 j 

LAHAINA, MAUI, TO 

Kaluaaha, Molokal 171 Maalaea, Maui 12 

Lanai 9 j Makena, Maui 18 

KAWAIHAE, HAWAII, TO 

MahvTkona. Hawaii 10 | Hllo. Hawaii 85 

VVaipio, Hawaii 37 Lae o ka Mano, Hawaii 20 

Hoiiokaa, Hawaii 45 Kailua. Hawaii 34 

Laupahoehoe, Hawaii 62 I Kealakekua, Hawaii 44 



HILO. : 

East Point of Hawaii 20 I Punaluu, Hawaii 70 

K'eauhou, Kau, Hawaii 50 Kaalualu, Hawaii 80 

North Point of Hawaii 63 | South Point of Hawaii 85 

WIDTH OF CHANNELS. 

Oahu and Molokal 23 | Maul and Lanal 7 

Diamond Head to S. W. Point of ' Maui and Kahoolawe 6 

Molokal 30 Hawaii and Maui 26 

Molokal and Lanal 7 Kauai and Oahu 63 

Molokal and Maui 8 | Niihau and Kauai 16 

OCEAN DISTANCES. 
HONOLULU TO 

San Francisco 3100 I Auckland 3810 

San Diego 2260 i Sydney 4410 

Portland, Or 2360 ' Hongkong 4920 

Brito, Nicaragua 4200 Yokohama 3400 

Panama 4720 Guam 3300 

Tahiti 2440 Manila, via N. E. Cape 4890 

Samoa 2290 Victoria, B. C 2460 

*"'ji 2700 Midway Islands . , . .^.:j,.,,,.|..1200 



HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 



ISLAND OF OAHU. 
HONOLULU POST-OFFICE TO 

Miles. 



BiEhop-s corner (Waikikl) 3,2 

Waiklkl Villa 3.6 

Diamond Head 5.9 

Kaalawai 6.0 

Miles. Inter. 

Thomas Square 1.0 

Pawaa corners 2.0 1,0 

Kamoillill 3.3 1.3 

Kalmuki Hill Reservoir 5.0 1.7 

Walalae 6.2 1.2 

NIu 8.8 2,6 

Koko Head 11,8 3.0 

Makapuu 14.8 3,0 

Walmanalo 20,8 6.0 

Walmanalo, via Pali... 12,0 

Nuuanu Bridge 1.1 

Mausoleum 1.5 0,4 

Electric Reservoir 2.7 1.2 

Ijuaka&a 4.3 1.6 

Nuuanu Dam 5.0 0,7 

Pall 6.6 1.6 

Kaneohe 11.9 6.7 

Walflhole 18.9 7.0 

Kualoa 21.9 3.0 

Kahana 26.4 4.5 



Punaluu 28.4 

Hauuia 31.4 

Late 34.4 

Kahuku Mill 37.2 

Kahuku Ranch 40.0 

Moanalua , 3,4 

Kalauao 7.4 

Ewa Church 10.2 

Kipapa 13.6 

Kaiikonahua 20.0 

Leilehua 20,0 

Waialiia 28,0 

Walmea 32.4 

Kahuku Ranch 39.4 

Ewa Church 

Waipio (Brown's) . 
Hoaeae (Robinson's). ..13.5 
Barber's Point, U H..,21,5 

Nanakuli 23,5 

Walanae Plantation ...29,9 

Kahanahaiki 36,9 

Kaena Point 42.0 

Waialua to Kaena Pt, . .12,0 



..11,2 



ISLAND OF HAWAII, 



COURT HOUSE, TO 



Hilo, via Humuula Stn. .54,0 
Keamuhu Sheep Stn...l4.0 

Napuu 22.0 

Keawewai 8.0 

Waika 11.0 

Kahuwa 13.0 

Puuhue 17.0 

Kohala Court House... 22.0 

Mahukona 22.0 

Puaho 12.0 



Miles. Inter. 



SOUTH KOHALA, 

Mi lee. Inter. 
Hamakua boundary ... 4,5 

Kukulhaele Mill 11,0 6.5 

Mana 7.7 

Hanalpoe 15.0 

Keanakolu 24.0 

Puakala 34.0 

Laumala 36,5 

Auwaiakekua 12,5 

Humuula Sheep Satlon.29.0 
via Laumaia ..47,5 

NORTH KOHALA,— FOREIGN CHURCH, KOHALA, TO 

Miles, Miles, 

Edge of Pololu Gulch 4,00 Union Mil! 2.25 

Niulii Mill 3,80 Union Mill R. R, Station 3.23 

Halawa Mill 1.65 Honomakau 2,55 

Hapuu Landing 2.1E Hind's, Hawi 3.25 

Kohala Mill 50 Hawi R. R. Station * 25 

Kohala Mill Landing 1.60 Honoipu 7.25 

Native Church 1.00 Mahukona 1050 

Puuhue Ranch 7.25 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 



NORTH KOHALA.~0 

Miles. 

Hind's Mill 7.0 

Union Mill Corner 8.0 

Court HoiiBE 9,2 

Bond's Corner 9.7 

Kohala Mill Corner 10.4 0.7 | 

SOUTH KOHALA. 

Miles, Inter. 

Puu Ainako 4.4 

Puuiki 7,7 3.3 

Wa:aka. Catholic Cli.,. 9.& 1,8 

Pu'iopelu, Parker's 10,8 1.3 

Waimea Court House.. 11. S 1.0 

Waimea Church 12.2 0.4 

Kukuihaele Church 22.1 9.9 



IM ROAD, MAHUKONA TO 

. I Miles. Inter. 

Wight's Corner 11.5 1.1 

Niulil Corner 12.8 1.3 

[ Pololu Edge of Gulch. . .14,5 1.7 

I Puu Hue 5,0 



.— KAWAIHAE TO 

Miles, 

Mana, Parker's 19,5 

Keawewai 6,0 

Puuhue Ranch 10,0 

Kohala Court House 15,0 

Mahukona 11.0 

Napuu 20.0 

Puako B.O 



KONA.- 

Keauhou 6.0 

Holualoa 9.6 

Kailua 12.0 

Kaloko 16.0 

Makalawena 19.6 

Kiholo 27.6 

Ke Au a Lono bound'ry.31.6 
Puako 37.4 



-KEALAKEKUA TO 

Kawaihae 42,0 

3,6 Honaunau 4.0 

2.4 Hookena 7.7 

4.0 Olelomoana 15.2 

3.6 Hoopuloa 21.6 

8.0 Boundary oC Kau 24,8 

4.0 Flow of '87 32-0 

5.8 Kahuku Ranch 36.5 



KAU.— VOLCANO HOUSE TO 

Halt-way House 13.0 .. i Honuapo 32.6 

Kapapala 18.0 5.0 Naalehu 35,6 

Pahala 23,0 5,0 Waiohlnu 37,1 

Punaluu 27,6 4.6 I Kahuku Ranch 43,1 



6.0 



PUNA.— HILO COURT HOUSE TO 

Miles. Miles, 

Koaau, Forks of Road 9.0 Kaimu 32,0 

^ahoa 20.0 Kalapana 33,0 

Pohoiki 28.0 Keauhou 50.0 

ivapoho (Lyman's) 32.0 Panau 40.0 

Opihikao 31.0 Volcano House via Panau 56.0 

Kamaill 26.0 Sand Hills, Naawale, old road.lB.5 

Kamaill Beach 29.0 Kapoho. old road 22.0 

TO -IOLC4NO— HILO TO 

''hipman s 17 Mountain View 16.8 

f dge of Woods 4 1 Mason's 17.6 

f Ofonut Gro^e 8 Hitchcock's 23.5 

9 Cattle Pen 24.7 

13 2 Volcano House 31.0 

THRnuOH HILO DISTRICT TO 

2 5 I Honohina Church 17.8 

i 7 Waikaumalo Bridge 18.8 

6 9 ' Pohakupuka Bridge 21.0 

10 7 Maulua Gulch 22.0 

143 Kaiwilahllahi Bridge 24.0 

15 Ljdgate's House 26.1 

16 I Laupahoehoe Church 26.7 



Honolli Bridge 
Papaikou Office 
f'iomea Church 
[jiupakuea Cross Road 
Kolekole Bridge 
Hikaiau Past edge Rulch 
' lirfuma Bridge 



HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



THROUGH HAMAKUA— LAUPAHOEHOE CHURCH TO 



Bottom Kawalil Gulch 2,0 

Ookala, Manager's House 4.0 

Kealakaha Gulch 6.0 

Kukaiau Gulch 8.0 

Horner's 8.5 

Catholic Church, Kaioehe 9.0 

Notley's, Paauilo lO.S 

Kaumoalil Bridge 12.5 

Bottom Kalopa Gulch 14.0 

Wm. Horner's, Paauhau 15.2 

Paauhau Church 16.3 

Holmes' Store. Honokaa 18.0 

Honokaia Church 20.5 



Kuaikalua Gulch 22.0 

Kapulena Church 23.9 

Waipanihua 24.3 

Stream at Kukulhaele 2fi.O 

Edge Waipio 26.5 

Bottom Waipio 27.0 

Waimanu (approximate) 32.5 

Kukulhaele to Waimea (approx- 
imate) 10.5 

Gov't. Road to Hamakua Mill.. 1.5 
Gov't. Road to Paauhau Mill. . . 1.0 
Gov't. Road to Pacific Sugar 
Mill, Kukuihaele -. . 0.7 



ISLAND OF MAUI. 



Miles. 

SpreckelsvlUe 4.0 

Pala P. 7.2 

Hamakuapoko Mill 9.2 

Haiku P. O 11.0 

Halehaku 17.2 

Huelo School 20.2 

Keaaae P. O 35.5 

Nahlku Landing 49.9 

Ulaino School 49.2 

Hana P. O B5.6 

Hamoa 58.2 

Wailua 62.6 

Klpahulu Mill 66.2 

Mokulau 71.8 

Nuu 77.0 

Wailuku 3.8 

Walkapu 5.9 

Maaiaea 10.3 

Kthei 12.6 

Kalepolepo 13.9 

Ulupalakua 23.6 

Kanaio 26.8 

Pico's 33.8 

Nuu 40.6 



TO 

PaiaP. 7.2 

Makawao Court House. 11,6 

Olinda 18.5 

Haleakala, edge Crater. 26.6 
Haleakala Summit 28.6 

Maaiaea 10.3 

End of Mountain Road. 15. 8 

Olowalu 19.9 

Lahaina Court House.. 35. 5 

Waiehu 6.4 

Waihee 7.3 

Kahakuloa 16.3 

Honokohau 23.0 

Honolua 27,0 

Napill 29,8 

Honokawal 33,5 

Lahaina Court House.. 39.0 



Ulupalakua 3.5 

Kamaole 7.3 

Walakoa 13,0 

Makawao P. 20.8 

Makawao Court House. 23.0 



ISLAND OF KAUAI. 



NAWILIWII.T 



Koloa 11.0 

Lawai 13.8 

Haaapepe 20,0 

Waimea 27.1 

Walawa 31.5 

Nuololo 44.8 

Hanamaulu 3.3 



.. Wailua River 7.7 

2.8 iKealla 11.9 

6.2 JAnahola 16.7 

7.1 Kilauea 23.6 

4,4 iKalihiwal 26.6 

13.3 Hanalel 31.8 

.. Walnlha 34.8 

1 Nuololo (no road) 47.0 



Miles. Inter. 



OVERLAND DISTANCES. 



ISLAND OF MOLOKAI. 

KAUNAKAKAI TO 
Mil«a. 



Meyer's, Kalae 5. 

Kalaupapa 9.0 

Kamalo 9.0 

Kaluaaha 13.5 

OAHU RAILWAY DISTANCES.- 
MHeB. 

Puuloa 6.0 

Aiea 9.0 

Kalauao 10.0 



Wai 



..11.0 



Pearl City 12.0 

Waipio 14.0 

Waipahu 14.0 

Leilehua 27.0 

Wahiawa 25.0 

Hoaeae 15.0 

Honouliuli 16.0 

Ewa Mill 18.0 



Pukoo 15.0 

Halawa 25.0 

Ka Lae o ka Laau 19.0 

•FROM HONOLULU DEPOT TO 

Miles. 

Gilbert 23.0 

Nanakuli 27.0 

Waianae 33.0 

Makaha 35.0 

Makua 41.0 

Kawaihapai 50.0 

Mokuleia 63.0 

Puuiki 55.0 

Waialua 56.0 

Haleiwa Hote! 56.0 

Waimea 62.0 

Kahuku 71.0 



Revised Areas and Coast Line Distances, Hawaiian Islands. 

Prepareii bj- R. D. Kln^, Survey Deportment. _ 



,.,.»,. 


Popltn. 


Miles 


ri- 


In Mllee 


Altitud. 
in Feet 


Hawaii 

Oahu 

Maui 

Kauai 

Molokai 


55,382 

81,993 

28,623 

33,744 

1.791 

131 

208 

2 

35 


4.015.6 
598.0 
728.1 
546.9 
260.9 
139.5 
72.8 
44.2 


2,570,000 
382.720 
466,000 
350,000 
167.000 
89,305 
46.575 
28,260 


297 
177 
146 
106 
100 
53 
48 
30 


13,825 
4,030 

10,032 
5,170 
4,958 


Nilhau 

Kahoolawe 

Midway 


1,300 

1,427 

43 




191,909 


6,406.0 


4.099,860 


957 





Seating Capacity of Principal Churches, Halls and Places of 

Amusement — Honolulu. 

Roman Catholic Cathedral, Port street 1.500 

Kawaiahao Church (Native), King street l.OOO 

Central Union Church. Beretania street 8E0 

St. Andrew's Cathedral (Epiacopa!), Emma etreet 800 

The BlJou (vaudeville) 1.600 

Ye Liberty Theater 1.600 

Empire Theater (moving pictures) 930 

V- M. C. A. game hall ^. ■■■ 850 

Miasion Memorial Auditorium C-K-H-xHe ^^^ 
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Total Population by Districts and Islands — Comparative, 
1900 and 1910. 



HAWAII 


1900 


mo 


OAHU 


1900 


1.10 


Hilo 


19,785 
5,128 
3,854 
3,819 
2.372 
4,366 
600 
6,919 

47,843 

4,352 
7,953 
5,276 
7,236 

24,797 
3,123 


22,545 
S,S34 
4,078 
3,377 
3,191 
5,398 

. 9.037 


Honolulu 


39,306 
9.689 
1,008 
3.285 
2,372 
2,844 


52.183 
14,637 
1,958 
6,770 
3,204 
3,251 


Kau 

"JorthKona 

South Kona 

North Kohala,... 
South Kohala. . . , 
Hamakua 


Waianae 

Waialua 

Koolauloa 

Koolaupoko 

Midway 

KAUAI 

Waimea 

Niihau 

Koloa 

Kawaihati 


58,504 


5,714 
172 
4.564 
3,220 
2,630 
4,434 

20.734 
154,001 


81,993 
35 

7,987 




55,382 

4,787 
11,743 
3,241 
8,855 


Walluku 

Hana 


5,7S9 
2,580 




Lihue 

Total whole group 


4,951 

23,952 
191,909 


Molokal 

Lanai 


28,625 

1.791 

131 



Population in 1910 by Age, Groups, Sex and Race. 




Population of Honolulu, various census periods. 



POPULATION' TABLES. 1 

Population of Honolulu and Hilo by Race and Sex, 1910. 

From Tables of the Bureau of Census. 



Race 


Honolulu 


Hno 




Male 


Female 


Male 


Female 




3,9S9 
2.000 

653 
3,042 

210 

141 
E,e27 
6,948 
7,659 

352 
68 

179 
66 


3,941 

2,233 

727 

3,105 

177 

117 

3,573 

2.626 

4,434 

108 

19 

148 

61 

21,269 


369 

218 

552 
63 
37 
382 
335 
1.699 
26 
66 
6 
15 

3,866 




Oaucasian-Hawallan 


200 
122 


Portuguese 


B86 






Other Caucasian 


295 














Negro 








Total 


30,914 


2.879 



Comparative Table of Population, Hawaiian Islands — 
Census Periods 1860-1910. 



Islands 


1860 

21,481 
16,400 
21.275 
6.487 
2,864 
646 
fi47 


19.808 
14.035 
19.799 
6,299 
2.299 
394 
325 


16.001 
12,334 
20,671 
4.961 
2,349 
348 
233 


1878 


1^ 


1890 


18^ 


46,943 
24,797 
58,504 
20,562 
2,504 
619 
172 


.«.0 


Hawaii.. 
Maui.... 
Oahu... 
Kauai . . . 
Molokai . 
Lanai . . , 
Niiliau . 


17,034 
12.109 
29.236 
5.634 
2,581 
214 
177 


24,994 
15,970 
28.068 
*8,93S 
|2614 


26,754 
17,3.S7 
31,194 
11,643 
2,652 
174 
216 


-3 ,285 
17,726 
40,205 
15.228 
2,307 
105 
164 


55.382 
28.623 
81,993 
23,744 
1,791 
131 
208 


Midway. 








89,900 


109,020 


154,001 
116,366 
37,635 


35 


Total.. 


ii9,800 


4,194 


56.897 


57,985 


801.578 


191,909 


»ll FOLlKM't 


2,716 


. 5 .366 


10,477 
47.508 


36,346 


49,368 


69.516 
39,504 


153,362 


l*"""'"' 67,084 


5S,765 


51,531 


44,228 


40,622 


35,51 



For table of Elevations of principal localities throughout the islatida. 
Set. An.\-(-at.s of 1915 and earlier. 

>'"t>r export values Pineapple products, 1911 to 1917, see A\.n- .^t. for 
1^*18, inset taltle at page 4fi. ,^ , 

,i.,L.ooglc 
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Population by Race and Sex, 1910, and per cent of change 
since 1900. 



RACES 


Toitl . N.iitc 
Pop,d«-n i Bo.,. 


■^sr 


M.l« F™.!« cd^ 




26,041 ■ 26,041 
8,772: 8,772 
3,734 : 3,734 
22,303 : 13,766 
1,990 ■ 357 
4.890 ' 4,830 
14,867 ; 9,917 
21,674; 7,195 
79,674 1 19,889 
4,533 1 362 
695 1 603 
2,736 ' 2,632 


8,537 
1,633 

4.950 
14,479 
59,785 
4,171 
93 
104 




CaucaB'n-Hawn 

Asiatic-Hawn 

Portuguese 

Spanish 

Porto Rlcan 

Other CaucaB'n 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Korean 

Black and Mulatto.. 


4,448 4,334 
1,812. 1,933 
11,573 10,730 
1,078 912 
2,878 2,013 
9,255 6,613 
17,148 4,526 
54,783 24,891 
3,931 . 602 
415,, 280 
2,349 j 387 


[ 59.35 inc 
42.28 '■ 

40.56 ine 
15,87 dec 
30.37 inc 

} 146.03 ■■ 






Total 


191,909 98,157 


93,752 


123,099 68.810 


24.62 'V 



Uliteratea in the Population Territory of Hawaii, 10 Years of 
Age and Over, Census of 1910. 











Caucasian-Hawaiian . . . 


.... 1.3 








.... 73.2 






Perci 



Spanish 49.8 

Other Caucasian 3,5 

Chinese 32.3 

Japanese 35.0 

Korean 25.9 

Filipino and all other 32.4 



Nationality of Plantation Labor, June 30, 1918 and 1917. 

Courtes.v Bureau of Labor and Stattstica, Hawaiian Sugar Planters' Aaa'i 





1918 


19X7 




191S 

24,611 
1,895 
1,299 
9,964 
280 

44,708 


1917 


Americana 

Spanish 

Portuguese 


702 
529 

2,905 
41 
982 

1,500 


730 
946 

3,392 
49 
992 

1,451 


Japanese 

Chinese 

Koreans 

Filipinos 

Others 

Total 


25,449 
2,039 
1.370 


Hawaiiana 

Porto RlcauB 


30fi 
46.695 



■K Google 



VITAL STATISTICS. 
Births and Deaths by Nationalities and Counties, 1918. 



American . . 

British 

Chinese. . . . 
Gennan. . . . 
Hawaiian. . 
Part Haw'n. 



Portuguese 
Porto Rican 
Spanish . . . 
Russian . . . 
Filipino. .. 
Korean .... 
Others 



31 2| S3 101 
153 7.S IS 
353' 84Z201 



1.395>l,406jS30 



2,438976 1,3941633 



r 



ISl 5 

II ■■ 
2^ Zl 



2[547|1S4 



Vital Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1918. 



Honolulu 

Other Oahu Districts. 

Hawaii County 

Maul County 

Kalawao County . 

Kauai County 

Total 1917-18.... 
" 1916-17.... 







Popltn. 


Births 


75,000 


3.034 


41,500 


1,441 




2,484 


38,500 


l,4i0 


680 


16 


31,000 


1.019 


356,180 


9,404 


250,627 


8,707 



Marriages Deaths 



Hawaii's Estimated Fopnlatioii, 1918, by Natioaality. 



Race 


Number 


-\merican, British. 


Ger- 






22,250 


Pllipino 


Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian 


22,850 
16,100 



Race 


Vumber 


Japanese 


106.800 


Portuguese 






5,200 


Spanish 


2.270 


Korean 








Total 


256.180 



Cof>.>lc 



HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



School Statistics, Territory of Hawaii, 1918. 

om Report of the Superintendent of Public Instructli 
NUMBER OP SCHOOLS, CLASS. ETC. 





Public Schools 
Jiine 30, 1918. 


Private Schools 


Islands 


■sg 

II 


si 


No. of Pupils 


^■3 
Is 








1 


6 


1 


ii 


Hawaii 

Maui. Molokai.... 

Kauai 

Oahu 


63 

44 
20 
41 


261 
157 
129 
420 


5.084 
2.691 
2,494 
7,979 


4.464 

2.403 
3,136 
7,088 


9,552 
5.094 
4.630 
15.067 


S 
10 

37 
2 


29 

40 

258 

3 


1,019 

1,125 

5,093 

64 




168 


967 


18.248 


16,03i 


34,343 


57 


330 


7,301 





NUMBER OF SCHOOLS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 





1 

1 


..„,., 


s ! Pupils 




M. 


F. 


Total j M. 


F. 


Total 


Public Schoola 

Private " 


168 
37 


144 
81 


823 
249 


967 118.248 
330 1 3.953 


16,095 
3,348 


34.34.T 
7,301 


Totals 


225 


225 


1072 


1.297 122,201 


19,443 41,644 



i OF PUPILS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 



Schools 


Under 6 


S-9 


10-lB 


Over 16 


Total 




25 
1,556 


15,117 
1.633 


17,702 
2,844 


1.499 
1.268 


34.343 

7,301 






Total 


1,581 


16,750 


20.546 


2,767 


41.644 



NATIONALITY OF PUPILS, 



Races 


Public 


Private 


Races 


Public 


Privat* 


Hawaiian 

Part Hawaiian... 
American 


3,216 

3,805 

S49 

108 

lae 

5.001 
626 


689 

1.384 

1,024 

7i 

71 

1,220 

72 


Spanish 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Porto Rican 

Korean 

Rusaian 

Other Foreigners 

Total 


4S9 

3,305 

15.101 

1,032 

409 

125 

151 


49 
1,129 


German 

Portuguese 

Filipinos 


13! 
4S 




34.343 


■ 7.301 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS. 



Value Domestic Mdae. Shipments to the United States from 
Hawaii for Fiscal Years Ending June 30, 1917 and 1918. 



A,.,.,... 


1917 


1918 




* 786 

1,315 
4,871 
7.497 
12,813 
3.173 
297.972 
1,843 
89,543 




Art works. palntLngB, etc 


2,597 
8.708 
15.385 
1,112 
275,733 




Breadstuffs 






Fibers, unmanufactured— Sisal 


127.987 










Household and personal effects 

Meat products, tallow 


24,527 230.034 
18.578 65.582 




85.167 

1,518 

36,529 

165,779 

550 

60,137,962 

2,603.202 

1,205 

16,080 

27,395 

93,992 

38,265 


42,356 




407 




2,604 




84,813 


Straw and palm leaf, manufactures of 


•111?, 
62,076,956 




2,031.584 




25,910 




39,580 




81.805 




20,167 




319,116 






Returned shipments merchandise . 


72,614,625 

1,751.313 

112,122 


(75,177,518 
4,083,376 








174.478,060 


$79,392,926 



Shipment* of Cold and Silver, 

Prom United States to Hawaii; 

Gold 



92,800 
193,300 



by Google 



HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



Import Values from United States, Comparative, for Fiscal 
Tears Ending June, 1.917 and 1918. 



Domestic Merchandis* 



Agricultural Implements 

Animals 

Atitomoblles and parts of 

Boolis, Maps, Engravings, etc 

Boots and Shoes 

Brass, and manufactures of 

BreadstufEs 

Brooms and Brushes 

Carriages, Cars, etc., and parts of . 

Cement 

Chemicals, Drugs, Dyes, etc 

Cloclia, Watches, and parts of 

Coa) . 



Cocoa and Chocolate 

Coffee, prepared 

Copper, and manufactures of 

Cotton, manufactures of, and clothing . 

Earthen, Stone and Chinaware 

Eggs 

Electrical Machinery and Instrumenta . 



Fertilizers 

Fibers, Textile GrasseB, manufactures of 

Flail 

Prults and Nuts 

Furniture of Metal 

Glass and Glassware 

Hay 

Household and Personal Effects 

India Rubber, manufactures of 

Instruments, etc., for scientific purposes . . - - 
Iron and Steel, and manufactures of 

Sheets and Plates, etc 

Builders' Hardware, etc 

Machinery, Machines, parts of 

Nails, Spikes, Pipes, etc 

Jew«lrf and manufactures. Gold and Silver.. 

Lamps, Chandeliers, etc 

Lea4 and manufactures of 

Leather and manufactures of 

Marble, Stone, and manufactures of 

Musical Instruments 



58,583 
233,363 
2,111,997 
524,435 
875,010 
178.108 
3,142,022 

60,794 
278,075 
538,235 
649,878 

45,325 



3,4ie,098 
135,994 
120,000 

1,004,966 
433,973 

2,127,381 
337,453 
473.566 
548,693 
114,134 
298.518 
376,049 
132,926 

1,105,487 
21,095 
347,968 
348,245 
731,660 

1,587,687 

3,819,117 
218,083 
43,007 
86,779 
457,279 
61.674 
153,270 



rCoogTc 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS. 



Import Values from United States for 1917-18 — Continued. 



Merchandise 



Naval Stores t 





30.171 

1,586,373 

1,654,499 

141,753 

488.198 

791,671 

74,735 

59,883 
204,941 
202,025 
963,792 
878.816 
267,423 

42.096 

28,249 
263.914 
321,454 
249,676 
209,037 
391.653 

22,367 
125,487 
112,192 
231,511 
1,287.624 
978,773 

76,523 
710,543 

1,222,969 
415,918 
148.914 
359,093 
500,640 
445,679 
990.446 




Oils : MlDeral, Crude 


2,176,174 






Paints, Pigments and Colors 

Paper and manufactures of 

Perfumery, etc 


409,426 
567,129 
97,439 




181,720 


Provisions, etc.. Beef Products 


42.059 
698,048 


Dairy Products 


678,447 
594,698 


Roofing Felt, etc 


40.355 








350.835 






Spirits, distilled 


197.489 




18,736 


Straw and Palm Leaf, manufactures of 

Sugar, MoJaBBes and Syrup 


125,840 
92,261 








1,065,689 




75.428 




609,393 


Wood and Mftra.: 


957,740 


ShookH, box 


536.501 
142.326 


Furniture 

Wool and manufactures of 

Ail other articles 


233.059 

523,749 

481,888 

2,239,864 


Total value merchandie shipments 

Total value foreign merchandise from U.S. 


(43,967,256 
307,219 


J43.646,515 





by Google 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



Qnantity and Value of Principal Articles of Domestic Produce 
■ Shipped for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1918. 

Compiled mainly from Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance, Bureau of Statistics. 



Articles 




quantity 


Value 




pounds . . . 

tons 

bunches. . 


1.053.701,147 

27,227,446 

3.206,202 

1.247.721 

323 

153,583 




Sugar, renned 


2.032.811 








127,987 




109.637 






Canned Pineapples 






















pounds . . . 


23,932 








Molasses 

Hides and Skins 


gallons . . . 
pounds., , 

M rt '. 


14.671.477 

1.734,919 

188.091 

1 


634.671 
398,719 


Timber, lumber & unmufrd wood 


175 











Hawaiian Imports and Exports, Fiscal Year 1918. 

Courtesy of Collector ot Customs. 



Australia 



Br, India 

Canada * 

Chile 

England 

Prance 

Germany 

Hongkong . . , , 

Scotland 

Other 

United States 



Totals. , 




! and Finance, c 



Expense of Legislatures. 

From GoveriJor's Report, 19(7, 



rgri $?o.245,84 

^91^ - 83.495,75 

T0T5 71,478.67 

I9'7 84,087,23 



CUSTOMS STATISTICS. 



Number and Tonna^ of Vessels Enteringf and Clearingf at all 
Ports, District of Hawaii, 1918. 

[Not including Transports and bunker coa! veasels.] 





Entered 


Cleared 




Veaaels 


Tons 


Veasels 


Tons 


Honolulu —Coastwise 

Foreign 

Hilo —Coastwise 


260 
149 
iS 

15 
1 
7 

3 



726,607 
538,783 
77,557 

17.948 
1,778 
4,708 
4,9o3 
2,177 


277 
125 

1 
17 


14 




810,842 
476,129 

64,370 
1,105 

21,422 

9,482 


Kahului —Coastwise 

Foreign 

Koloa —Coastwise 

Foreign 


Foreign 


] 


Total 


489 


1,374,511 


479 ! 1,390,821 



Summary of Insurance Business, Territory of Hawaii, for 1917 

From Report of Insurance Commissioner. 



Class 


WH 


te"n 


Premiums 


Losses and 
Claims paid 




t 48,508,089.66 

142,081,106.34 

6,599,187.00 


« 857,887.65 

452,523.41 

•1,220,108.49 

56,864.84 

65,944.54 

861.46 

13,715,24 

49,153.68 

3.0S3.4S 

126,738.97 

8,232.39 






175,036.64 
297.364.31 
15,926.86 
18,360.97 




















7,070.70 
2.947.99 




















30,495.86 
















Total 


1197,168,383.00 


1 2,855.114.15 


( 590,269.84 



*Of this amount 1869,860.19 is renewals. 

Passengers to and from Hawaii, FjsceJ Year, 

Courtesy R. I., Halsey, Immigration Service. 




HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



Hawaiian Sugar Export Statistics from 1910 







Molaa 


sea Ttl eitpoTt 












Pounds 


Value 


Oallona 


Value 1 


1910 .... 


1.111,594,466 


42,625,062 


100 


7 i 42,625.069 


1911 










1.011,215,858 


36,704.656 


1,801,796 


89,708; 36,794.364 


191 a 










1,205,465,510 


49,961,509 


1,734,318 


77,241 


50,038.750 


1913 










1,085.362.344 


36.607,820 


3,736,877 


140.610 


36.748.430 


1914 










1,114,750,703 


33,187,920 


4.110,404 


149.597 


33.337.517 


1915 










1,280,917,435 


52,953,009 


5.202,913 


195,485 


53,148.594 


1916 










1,137,164,228 


54,418,300 


8,399,014 


327,284 


54.745,584 


1917 










1.162.805,056 


62,741,164 


10.979,383 


392,110 


63,133,274 


1918 .... 


1,080,908,797 


64,108.540 


14,671.477 


634,671 


64,743,21 1 



Hawaii's Annual Trade Balance, etc., from 1910, 









Eiceaa 






In,ports 


Exports 


V^^u^i 




1910 


26,152,435 


47.029.631 


20,877,196 


1,450.324 






42,666,197 


14.600,571 


1.654,761 


1912 


28,694,322 


55,449.438 


26.755.116 


1.643.197 


1913 


37,519,620 


43.471,830 


5,952,210 


1.869,513 




31,650,257 


41.594,072 


6.043,815 


1,184,416 






62,464,759 


36,048.728 


1.019.534 


1916 


34.098,210 


64,6V0,852 


30.573.642 


1,161,051 




46,358,341 


75,115,983 


28.757,642 


1,169.085 




51.801,204 


80,545.606 


28,744,402 


1,009,243 



Receipts, Expenditures, and Public Debt of Hawaii, from 1910. 





1 




Cash Balance 




Tears 


1 Be venue 


Expenditures 


in Treasury 


Public Debi 


1910 .... 


1 3,641.245.35 


3,435.082.87 


845.21S.51 


4,079,000.00 








822,282,07 


4,004.000.00 








690,550.70 


5,454,000.00 




i 4,300,780.71 


4,261.468.66 


716,729,60 


6,844.000.00 






4,263.863.64 


366,001.24 








4,446,415.65 


464,040.43 


7.873.500.00 






5,553.700.66 


539,388.71 


8,024,000.00 




1 5,944,352,95 


5,638,429.13 


889 508.42 


7,874,000.00 




! 7,208.047.73 


7.441,043.45 


711.S17.21 


8,749.000.0(1 



]{A SVAUAN CORPORA'noXS 
Hawaiian Corporations, 1918. 

Tables Courtesy of Treasury Department, 



Number and Capital 

Incorporated before and after 

Au&. 13, 1898 



Agriculture . 

Mercantile .. . 
Railroad .... 
Street Car. . . 
Steamship ... 

Bank 

Saves.& Lioan 

Trust 

Insurance . . . 

Eleemosynary 

Total 



J47.966.750 
19.901.125 
7,370,000 



35,909.015 
i3,815.093 
7,139,960 
1,950,000 



83,875,765 
63,716,218 
14.509,960 
1,950.000 
3,006,000 
2,250,000 
776,000 
1,100,000 
200,000 



Growth of Bank Deposits, Territory of Hawaii. 



Deposits 


Deposits 


Total 


9,033,385.97 


4,290,919,57 


13,324,305.54 


10,289,707.89 


5,020,555.62 


15,310,363.51 


12,667,162.39 


5,521.973.11 


18,189,135.50 


11,641,901.30 


6,384,395.72 


17,026,297.02 


10,371,874.60 


6,275,790.63 


16,647,665.23 


12,378,041.53 


7,736,569.32 


20.114.610.85 


17,317.339.40 


9.061.910.28 


26,379.249.68 


22,486,524.31 


10,305,496.70 


33,693.031.01 


24,620,004.80 


9,8S2,708.08 


34,512,712.88 



Assessed Values Real and Personal Property (by races) 
for 1918. 





Real Estate 


Personal Property 


T„..„„ 


payer? 


Value 


No. Tax 
payers 


■*Valu'!^'* 


Corporations, etc 

■\nglo-Saxons 

Hawaiians 

Chinese 

■fapanese 

Portuguese & Spanish 


817 
3,379 
5,931 
1,074 
1,056 
2,511 

14,758 


{ 88,643,557 
24,306,847 
11.814,622 
2.801.484 
1,645,722 
5,331,088 


1,044 
2,208 
1,977 
1,590 
3.336 
1.539 


S 88,665,035 
3,976,871 
1,798.342 
1,578.635 
4,367,695 
831.069 


Tota! 


1134,543.330 


11,694 t. 


|JW.10T,647 



HAWATIAy AXXl'AL 



Arrivals and Departiires of Shipping for Fiscal Year 
Ending June, 1918. 

Compiled from Board of Harbor Commissioners Report. 



f 


July 














1 








1 














L 


June 

Total 



16,044 
9,529 
9,195 

15,111 
6,175 

22,442 

ii,eo4 

3,264 
13,025 

8,042 
12,938 



Tons 



47,439 
37,190 
30,117 
35,377 
26,394 



essels, of 297,603 tons. 
vessels, of 87,321 tons. 



Export Value Pineapple Products. 





1916 


1917 


1918 




S 77,111 

6,547,053 

8,750 


S 23,546 

7,970,522 

30.520 








Pineapple Juice ^ 


2,604 


Total 


(6,632,914 ! 58,024.588 ! ?8,407.1-iT 



Value of Importfl from Foreign Countries, 1918. 



Bags J 728,835 

Chemicals 1,070,221 

Coal 374.412 

Cottons 256.001 



Fertilizers ( 3,456 

Food Supplies 2.914.423 

Spirits 76.96:i 

Miscellaneous l,372,GSfi 



Total $6,797,0'5S 



Hawaii's Bonded Debt, June 30, 1S18. 



Refund Bouds, 1905, 4 
Public Improvement 3 
Public Improvement 4 



.$ 270.01H' 

. l,244,00y 

7.235.0M 



Total Bonds Outstanding .■.\ (8,749,000 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL. 



3 


5 d 5 o t 

5 £ 1 " * 


- »- 1- ^- % \ 


|i 


si 


\ 




3 




_« 




21.95 

403.70 

15,836.75 

3,310.00 

262,00 

15.820.55 

7,887,65 

730.46 

15,775.20 

18.223.40 

6,518.40 


S 

3 


< 

X 


1,867.89 

828.70 

30,370.05 

4,853.90 

468.00 

31,915.43 

15,782.29 

2,145.15 
31,576.13 
40,800.77 
15.091.49 


3 

1 


5 
■< 
a 

D 

3 


^ 


1,011,911.65 : 335,733.93 

690,353.45 j 224,743,76 

1,937.05 ' 163.51 

7,036.62 . 864.78 

2,998.60 ' 616.00 

100,660.78 , 23.701.86 

11,490.00 3.270.00 

412.00 , 114.00 

44.698.05 20,259.10 

22,069.34 : 10,035.98 

2,472.96 956.67 

43,323.33 20.072.12 

660,902.91 ' 74,500.14 

286,927.65 34.583.60 
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HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 



TABLE OF RAINFALL, Principal Stations, 

compiled from Weather Bureau Reports. 



HAWAII 

Waiakea , 

Hllo (Town). . . 
Ponahawtti. . . . 

Pepeekeo 

Hakalau 

Laupaboehoe.. 

Ookala 

KultaiauMil].. 

Paauhau 

Honokaa 

Waimea 

Kohala 

Holualoa 

Kealakekua 

Naalehu 

Pahaia 

Volcano Oba. . 
Olaa(lTmllca) 
Kapoho 

MAUI 

HaleakalaRanch. 

Puuomsle! 

Makawao 

Kula 

Haiku 

Keanae Valley. . . 
Wailuku 

OAHU 

Honolulu 

Kinau Street. ... 

Manoa 

Electric Lt. St.... 

Luakaha 

Waimanalo 

MannawllI 

Walalua Mill.... 

Kahuku 

Ewa Plantation.. 
SchofleldBrke... 

Walawa 

Walmalu 

KAUAI 

Grove Farm. . . . 
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Throughout the Hawaiian Islands, 1817-1918. 

By A. M. Hamrick, Section Director. Continued from last A 
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HAWAII'S FIRST TERRITORIAL FAIR. 

Tlf ANKS to the leading spirit and example of the Hawaii 
and Maui County Fairs of tlie past few years, the "pow- 
ers that be" were at last awakened to the desirability of 
HU annual exhibit to be held in Honolulu, of broader, moi'o 
ctiuiprehensive scope, which would embrace the varied interests 
of all the islands, thus by cooperative effort make it Territorial 
in chai'acter. 

The Fair Commission of Hawaii, appointed by Governor 
Pinkbam, comprised: Geo. H. Angus, chairman; H. P. Agee 
representing Oahu; Jas. ilenderson for Hawaii; H. W, Eice 
for Maui, and A. H. Case for Kauai. C. R. Willard was 
chosen secretary. The initiatory work of the Commission in 
the selection of Committees for its several divisions began 
February Ist and were made repre-sentative of the leading inter- 
ests throughout the group. 

It is to be admitted that legislative aid was sought two years 
earlier for this very purpose, and with the success beyond the 
most sanguine expectations which attended this initial effort, 
we iuvohintarily sigh for the "what might have been". Yet 
who can say biit what the delay iniired to our beneiit and con- 
tributed largely toward crowning the recent undertaking with 
success. We like to think that the postponement stimulated the 
various activities which entered into its make-up, as it certainly 
did the spirit of appreciation by the general public who 
thronged its gates. 

Kapiolani Park, fortunately settled upon as the exhibition 
grounds, never served a better purpose and proved ideal. Its 
ample area afforded liberal space for the various exhibition 
structures, booths and pens, beside its grandstand and race 
track conveniences. Other sites that bad been considered wouhl 
have cramped the enterprise, whereas here the committe felt 
free in their ambitious plan for the double purpose of education 
and amusement of the masses, as it proved. j- - i 

The time set for the exhibition Kamehamelia-aaV week. 
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June 10th to 16th inclusive, liad its advantages, making an 
appropriate observance of the popular National Hawaiian 
holiday, and made memorable by the participation o£ Ha^Yaii"s 
distinguished guest, Hon. Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the 
Interior, in the opening exercises. Through the hearty ooiip- 
eration of the federal army officials, with Col. E. McA, Scho- 
field in charge of details of the army equipment, valuable aid 
was rendered the Commission in its plans, construction, ex- 
hibits, provision for and management of the various sports and 
military manoeuvers which were made a realistic and educa- 
tional daily feature. 

This first fair was a war-time effort, with as little expense 
its possible, yet its cost, up to the opening, was reported at 
about $20,000, toward which the legislature had appropriated 
but $6,000 aa a revolving fund for annual fairs. Fortunately 
the large daily attendance, which exceeded expectations, en- 
abled the exhibit to close with a little over $6,000 above all 
expenses. 

The paid admiasiona, (placed at the nominal snm of 
twenty-five cents), for the several days, were: Monday, open- 
ing at 1 p. in. 6114, Tuesday 25,525, Wednesday 7032, Thurs- 
day 8743, Friday 6494, Saturday 15,186, Sunday 6271, be- 
sides which there were many season tickets at $2.50, and exhib- 
itors' tickets at $1.50 each, disposed of. The total attendance 
for the week is given as 92,000, a number far exceeding the 
population of the city. 

There were seventeen main structures sheltering agricul- 
tural, educational, mechanical, and commercial exhibits, and 
the division for live-stock, etc., was aa liberal, and justly so, for 
the display was a surprise, some 370 head being exhibited, 
iuiiong which were many "blue blood" prize winners from the 
lurions ranches of the several islands, in competition for new 
honors, and a splendid showing they made. These comprised 
183 head of cattle, 86 horaea, 93 hogs, and 8 sheep. There 
were also 169 dogs, 122 bunnies, 9 cats, together with a aofjd 
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vari(>ty uf the feather tribe of some 150 entries, thongli not in 
the aea^^oii of their hest phimage. 

Appropriate to tlie war spirit of tiie times the iirst division 
on entering the grounds was devoted to the exhibition and 
demonstration of things military, not only in the variety of 
weapons of past and present use, hut illustrations of inethmls 
practiced therewith were conrteously shown. 

lIoHf encouraging was the exhibit of the agricultural divi- 
sion, which appealed to a larger body, whether as producers ov 
eonsunievs. Here was demonstrated beyond cavil the possibili- 
ties of home-grown prorlucts, representing farm, homestead, 
plantation section and school eifort, in illustration of what 
Hawaii is capable of doing toward self -sustenance. We con- 
fess this touched us in a tender spot, being the Annual's 
advocacy for over forty years. The display of agricultural 
products, in variety and treatment bore evidence of the valued 
service and influence of the federal experiment station located 
here, and its suVstations on the other islands. Their own 
exhibits, which included new products as wheat and flour suli- 
stitutes, in helping to "win the war" was i-ery gratifying. The 
demonstrations to meet various soil conditions and insect pests 
awakened many to a realization of «hat our sinall fanners 
have to contend against. 

The entomological exhibit of the Bureau of Agriculture and 
Forestry, and of the Planter's Association experiment station, 
was of great interest and value. Here the general public had 
the op]>ortunify to see and familiarize themselves with the 
many ilaiigeroufl pests that menace all agricultural effort, and 
but for the diligent search in all lands by foremost experts m 
this science through the Planter's Association and the govern- 
ment for the particular parasite for each of these winged, 
Iwring, and burrowing enemies, very many of our fields wouM 
be laid waste, as could easily l>e understood by the samples of 
the destructive work here displayed. 

lu the plant divisifiu. ainong other things was shown tin' 
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progress lieing made in cuitiv-atiug cane, pineapple and taro 
from seed, heretofore propagated only bj' cuttings and suckers. 
Tlie exhibit of cane growth from seed at various stages, fuoiii 
the tassle up to well developed plants, recalled the suggestiou 
of such a possibility at the Agricultural Society's fair of 1852, 
which was tmfavorably reported upon the following year. 
This was revived again some twenty-live years ago by Capt, 
G. W. Wilfong, an experienced planter, but who at that titue 
was practically alone in his views. For some years past the 
I'lRuter's experiment stations have been successful in this 
method of cane growing for the propagation of new varieties, 
though it is said to require some five months longer time to 
mature than from cuttings, and not always true to its strain. 
The samples of most of the varieties of cultivated canes of the 
islands, indigenous and introduced, with charts of comparative; 
sugar product per acre, spoke volumes for the scientific investi- 
gation and culture work of the Planter's experiment station, hy 
which means Hawaii's sugar industry takes front rank. 

Tile plant and fiower exhibit was an attractive display that 
Inrcd a steady throng of delighted visitors. The hibiscus as 
nsual won new laurels, and other cut flowers embodied a 
\'ariety beyond general expectation, showing the success attend- 
ing new introductions. Palms and ferns also called forth 
admiration by their size, variety and grace. Many other rare 
l)lanta and miniature garden work lent a pleasant charni to 
this section, which had some 300 entries. 

Among the various exhibits of the industrial and merchan- 
dise division the leading business houses were very creditably 
I'c presented, and included Chinese and Japanese attractions 
and products. Here was witnessed the modem method of 
broom making, as also samples of willow furniture of island 
srrowtli and manufacture, two of Honolulu's new industries. 
Another evidence of progress was the sample ]>roducts of the 
I'ortland cement works of the Maui Agricultural Co., I'aia. 
^taui, which compares favorably with the imported article. 
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Samples of fine writing paper resemljliiig bond in qiialitv, in 
white and blue tint, made from cane bagasse, showed the possi- 
bility for establishing a new enterprise from waste material, 
Lievond the coarse product Olaa is making for its own use. 

The arts and crafts exhibit covered paintings in oil and 
water colors, photographs, pastels, drawings, etchings, ceramics, 
statuary and designs, in which all our professionals contributed 
liberally, and a number o£ new aspirants participated. The 
entries here totalled 400. 

The food and conservatioji section gave practical dctmoii- 
stratiou to householders on the Hooverized question of saving 
for the war, with an address each day on the various phases 
of the subject by prominent women of the community. Be- 
sides the various articles of American and European cookery, 
there was also a Chinese, a Japanese and a Hawaiian table 
with samples of their cooked products and delicacies. Hawaii- 
an canned tnna made a creditable showing for an infant 
industry. 

Rest rooms for weary sight-seers were thoughtfully provided 
in attractive manner by the Y, W, C. A,, and the Army and 
Navy Y, M, C. A., besides which the refreshment booths gave 
opportunity for rest and recuperation of overtaxed powers. 

Large and attractive was the automobile division, the dis- 
play of the variety of leading makes, and of types for pleas- 
ure, or for more serious service, was an indication of the 
importance of "the horseless" to present needs in Hawaii, 

The aquarium, in addition to its collection of live fishes of 
brilliant hues, had the walls of the main section hung with 
plaster casts of other and larger types, from the Bisho]) 
Museum, which, with exhibits of the sundry articles essentia) 
to present-day fishing methods here displayed, made an interest- 
ing division. 

^Military manoeuvers and sports characterized the afternoon 
events, and entertainments of each evening, from mob singing. 
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war movies, etc., to a "Night in Japdn", which latter closed 
the full and varied week's program. 

The electric lighting and display was a note<l feature o£ 
the exhibition, its dazzling brillianey lending special attractive- 
ness to the exhibit and grounds. 

Adjacent to the exhibition gi'ounds, at the southern end, 
was an outside attraction called the Joy Zone, where varied 
concessions sought by amusement and prize or gift contests 
to attract the public and engender the "get-rich-quick spirit". 
This is no place for a preachment, yet there are those who 
bi'lieve that such side shows are wide of the purpose and spirit 
of the exhibition in that it detracts from the educational oppor- 
timity which taxed the time, talent and energy of the foremost 
men and women of the land to ensemble. 

Notwithstanding the large daily attendance, the crowds 
were orderly and the officials courteous. But one mishap oc- 
i^urred throughout, unfortunately fatal, a rider being tlirown 
by his horse stumbling. The week passed without an arrest at 
the park, or the reported lose of anything. The parking sys- 
tem for the many autos too was highly commendable, thanks 
lo the military and policing of the enterprise. 

The total receipts of the fair are shown at $53,514, and its 
total expenditures at $47,300, leaving a credit balance of 
$fi,214. 



A COMING CE1.BBEATI0H,— Tentative plans are being consid- 
'■red by a Committee of the Hawaiian Evangelical Association, 
of which W. R. Castle is chairman, for the Centennial celebra- 
tion, next year, of the landing of the American missionaries 
in these islands, whose arrival by the brig Thaddeus, April 2, 
1820, was fraught with so much moment to Hawaii and its 
IH-ople. The committee consists of W. R. Castle, F. D. Lowrey, 
<J. S. Waterhouse, D. H. Hitchcock, Mrs. W. F. Frear. Miss 
^rary Winne, C. A. Rice (Kauai), 6. P. Cooke (Molokai), 
l>r. W. D. Baldwin (Maui), Mrs. A. S. Baker, Levi Lyman 
^Hawaii). 

Hosted byGoOgIC 



OUR FOUNDATION LAYERS. 

HONOLULU REMINISCENCES OF THE EARLY 'FIFTIES. 

IIV THOMAS O. TJIKrJi. 

EACH time 1 have written of eariy Hoiiohihi events which 
left their lasting impression upon me, or became part 
of the fiity's recorded history, the impulse was felt to 
pay a tribntc of ap]>reciation to those worthies of the early 
'fifties (or preceding), who contributed largely in laying the 
foimrlation atones of lionohilu's enterprise and Hawaii's pros- 
perity. 

Without prqndiee to other features of this paper justice 
demands that the Judiciary have first consideration, for until 
"law and order" was established, enterprise lagged or was 
panicky. In the formation of the Constitutional government 
it was no light task to secure persons qualified for the admin- 
istration of justice. Judge Andrews, with inexperienced 
native associates, though they were king, and governor, had a 
difficult position, and until the Courts commanded respect and 
held the confidence of the community, iM-ow-beating and other 
indignities before the tribunals by shipmasters and even foreifni 
ofiicials were not infrequent, as may be gathered from thi' 
Polynesian in its court proceedings of those days. The acci- 
dental arrival here of Wm, L. Lee, and his consent— through 
Dr. Judd'e intercession— to accept the chief justiceship, was ii 
wise and timely act of the administration, and the Constitution 
of 18.J2, too liberal for its day, was largely his work. Hi- 
influence was recognized and beneficial beyond court circle;^ 
during his life here, for he lent his aid in all organizations 
for the public weal, as also in establishing one or two busines.i 
entei-prises, and he successfully negotiated Hawaii's first reci- 
procity treaty with the United States, which the senate faileii 
to approve. His untimely end, through pulmonary troidih'- 
was a grief to all Hawaii, a recognition of the fact that hi- 
coming hud not been in vain, Cii,KV^Ic 
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I ATTEACTIOXS. 

jVIy earliest acquaintances of Honolulu were with those of 
its waterfront, since father's work as a shipwright — as at first 
mentioned— naturally drew attention to the personnel of the 
firms engaged in that line of enterprise, which at that time 
were two, viz., Jas, Kobinson & Co., and Emmes & Johnson, 
the former being the pioneer concern in that line whose faith- 
ful work had long since established the reputation of the port 
as second to none in the Pacific for facilities for the repair and 
refitting of ships. An acknowledgment o£ this fact, and its 
influence in making Honolulu the rendezvous of the whaling 
fleet of this ocean may be foimd of record in Wyllje's Kotes in 
The Friend of 1844, as also in the Polynesian of earlier year. 
With the increasing shipping business of the port following 
tlie California gold fever, the new concern was established, to be 
followed a few years later by two others, the successor to all 
of whom has become merged into the Intcr-Island Steam Navi- 
gation Co, 

The firm of Robinson & Co. at this time (1853-5) com- 
liriwed .Tamea Robinson, familiarly known as "Jimmy"; Robert 
Lawrence, better known as "TTncIe Bobby", the founders; and 
Robt. \V. Holt, who joined them sometime later. Their ship- 
yard, dating from 1837, was at the point, known as Pakaka, 
adjoining the then Foi-t, with front on Queen street, the prem- 
ises now occupied by the Allen & Robinson lumber business, 
ivith its wharfage. Robinson was an Englishman, as were also 
Lawrence and Holt, They were all shrewd, conaen'ative 'men 
Hud became not only wealthy as a firm, but held also mueh 
[iroperty, individually, in toivn and country, more particularly 
tlobinson and Holt. Mr. Robinson survived hia partners a 
'lumber of years, the first break occurring in 1862 by the 
'Ipath of Mr, Holt, the junior member, followed by that of Mr. 
1-nwrence in 1868. 

The Emmes & Johnson shop, as it was called, was near the 
Hien north end of Queen street, about the site of the Honolulu 
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Iron Works Co.'s new warehouse, corner of Smith jtrt'ct. 
The junior member of the firm, Wra. H. Johnson, was an 
American, and an out and out Methodist that a few years later, 
with John Thos. Waterhouse, Thos. Thrum and several others, 
established the first chapel of that denomination here, which 
was erected at She comer of Nuuanu and Kukui streets, anil 
later became the birthplace of the introduced St. Andrews' 
Episcopal church under Bishop Staley. But this is digression. 

Mr. Geo. J. Emmes was an Englishman, The shipyard of 
the concern was the open premises at their front, below Queen 
street, to the wharf. At least tJiis is where all the heavy spar- 
making was carried on ; vessels built or hauled up for repairs ; 
where the steam-boxes and pitch kettles were located, and where 
Princess Victoria's schnr. Kamamalu was enlarged under the 
supervision of her guardian John li, and at its relaunching 
bore her name-plates on taffrail and stem in carved instead of 
painted letters, the work of the wood-carver of Vincent's shoji. 
There must have been a "hoo-doo" on this vessel, for early on 
re-entering the coasting trade, on a trip to windward, she wa^ 
never heard of after leaving Lahaina; was supposed to have 
capsized in the Hawaii channel and sunk with all on board- 
some 70 souls. 

Shortly after the relaunching of this vessel the old shop 
was torn down and a new structure took its place, a special 
cargo of lumber from the Sound coming for that purpose. Tin' 
firnl next built the schnr. Kamehameka IV. and ran her in thi' 
Maui trade for some time before finding a buyer. About 
this time ifr. Emmes withdrew from the firm and joined forces 
with a Mr. Dan']. Burns, who had located at the foot of 
Mauna Kea street Mr. Dan'l. Foster became next interestol 
with Mr. Johnson, and they were doing a flourishing businct^^ 
when the "Elour Mill" fire on the opposite comer from thctii 
wiped them out of existence. In due time they arose, Phoeiii>;- 
like, from their ashes, but it was not long before the fii'"' 
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I'haiig'Oil and became SLeaars. Dan'l. and Thoa. R. Foater, with 
tlieir sliipjard at the eaatem end of the Esplanade, Mr. .Tohu- 
sou returning to the States. It waa prior to this that the 
■■box aystem" for the under-water repair of shipa came into 
vogue, a Honolulu invention tliat in the absence of dry-dock 
facilities proved of great valne to the shipping intereata of the 
port; to the whaling fleet with their stoven bows, and war- 
ships' damage, notably the Austrian frigate Donau, in 1870, 
and the U.S.S, Nipslc from her Samoan hurricane experience, 
for stern repairs, the success of which brought Mesara. Foster 
a goodly sum, and in the case of the Donau, official thanks. 

MERCANTILE EISTERPEIHE. 

In treating of the efficiency of the port for the attraction of 
shipping, like credit is due the several mercantile houses of that 
period whose capital, enterprise and facilities contributed very 
largely to this ideal, and it is to be borne in mind that this 
«'as in the days before banks were known here. The early 
established firms of C. Brewer ; Starkey, Janion & Co. ; Ma- 
kee, Anthon & Co. ; tlie Hudson Bay Co, ; Castle & Cooke, 
and two or three others held the reigna of commerce, aay, up 
to 1850, about which time new firms established to share in 
Hie busineas of the country and the upbuilding of Honolulu, 
among which were Porter & Ogden, J. C. Spalding, H. Hack- 
feld, K. Coady, B. F. Snow, A. J. Cartwright, von Holt & 
Ueuck, ilelchers & Co., Thos. Spencer, F. Stapenhorst, A. P. 
Kverett, Aldrich & Ruaa, Swan & Clifford, Hall & Dimond, 
Oidick & Clark, J. T. Waterhouse, Alien & Co., T. R. Mitchell, 
iUK.i othera more particularly devoted to the retail trade. 

Of the above, Capt. Jas. Makee, R. Coady, Thos, Spencer, 
"lid C. Brewer were, with H. A. Pierce, J. I. Dowsett, Dr. 
'•■ F. Hardy and other private parties and ship-masters, the 
[iKineers in Honolulu's whaling enterprise which gained in 
iMoitioters for several years till in 1859 or '60, when the fleet 
*^ii* at its zenth. Suffering set-backs from this point it®kd- 
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iially reduced in size and numbers and drifted into Arctic trad- 
ing and then retired,* 

Important as was the whaling fleet with its semi-annual 
visits to these islands for repairs, refitting, refreshments, and 
shipment of their catches home, vested interests realized its 
preearioiisness and sought to encourage agricnltnral effort as a 
basis upon which to build for the future. And this niovcnient 
ante-dated Honolulu's venture in oil. 

CIIA41BKE OF COMMEBCE OKGASI/,ES. 

In 1850, the Koyal Hawaiian Agricultural Society for the 
"promotion of Hawaiian Agriculture" formed, and October 
15th. following a preliminary meeting on the 1st, the Honolulu 
Chamber of Commerce organized at the store of Starkey, 
Janion & Co., at which meeting Messrs. Geo. F. Hubertson, 
B. F. Snow, Eobt. C. Janion, H. N. Crabbe and A. B. Howe 
were elected a "committee to manage the affairs of the Cham- 
ber and to continue in office until January 1, 1852". The 
signers to the Constitution adopted, in addition to tlic above 
officers, were: E, Coady, H. Hackfeld, Jas. Makee, Alai, 
H. A. Pierce & Co., G. S. Kenway, J. P. Porter, C. P. Sam- 
sing & Co., R. IL Bowlin, G. W. ilacy, A. AV. Parsons, 
Dugald McTavish, C. S, Bartow and Ayoung. The first act of 
the Chamber was the adoption of a Tariff of Charges for thf 
guidance of trade, and an invitation extended for "all mer- 
chants, traders and planters of the islands to join in aid ami 
influence for its support." Mr. J, Chapman was its secretary. 

THE AGBTCUI.TCBAL SOflETY. 

Did space permit it would be of interest to present tli<' 
names of the organizers of the Agricultural Society, so geuend 
appeared to be the realization of its importance and desirabil- 
ity of cooperative effort. The prime movers are shown by the 
preliminary meeting held in the Bethel, April 29, ISoC. 
Judge L. Andrews was chairman, and Chaa. R. Bishop, f^^' 

* The history of Honolulu's sliare In the Whaling Industry of t"^ 
Pacific may be found in the Anniiai for 1913, 
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retary. Judge Lee stated the objects toward formation, viz. : 
"Uniting the action of those interested in the culture of the 
soil, and to seek legislative aid for the mutual protection of 
masters and servants," Messrs, S. Eejuolds, W. N"ewcomb, 
J. F. B. Jrarshall, J. Fuller, Rev. S. 0. Damon, E. Ann- 
strong, 11. A[. "Whitney, Ed. Johnson and S. N. Castle spoke 
in favor of the project, and a committee comprising W. L. Lee, 
J. F. B. Marshall, R. AV. Wood, W. Kewcomb, and S. Ei>y- 
nolds were appointed to further the objects set forth by Judge 
Lee and to fix upon a time for the general meeting. lu a dis- 
ciiHHion on laborers, introduced and domestic, J. T. Gower with 
■A number of the above-mentioned took part. So active and 
earnest were the committee in the duty assigned it that a con- 
vention for organization was held in August, of four day and 
evening sessions, 12th to 15th inclusive. Organization was 
completed and constitution adopted on the second day. The 
officers elected for its first year were: Hon. AVm. L. Lee, pres- 
dcnt ; B. Pitman, Jr., and Gr. S. Kenway, for Hawaii ; L. L, 
Torhert, Maui ; S. G. Dwight, Molokai ; G, Rhodes, Kauai ; 
S. Reynolds, Oahu, vice-presidents; S. X. Castle, treasurer; 
U. H, Bowlin, recording secretary, and E, C Wyllie, corre- 
^^ponding secretary. The latter declining, E. P. Bond was 
chfificn in his stead. The executive committee for the term 
comprised: R. W. AVood, J. F. B. Marshall, AV. New-comb, 
K. O. Hall and G, A. Lafhrop. 

The president's address on the importance of their organi- 
i'.iition, as also R. C. AVyllie's on the science of agriculture were 
valuable inaugural papers. Other practical essays and historic 
|iapt-rs comprised: 

Reminiscences of Hawaiian Agriculture by Stephen Rny- 
nolds. 

Benefit of Agricultural Associations by H. M. AVlntney. 

The Manufacture of Sugar in the Sandwich Islands by 
Dr. R. AV, AVood. 
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Tiie Culture of the Vine, and Tobacco by G. II. Robertson, 

as also several communications. 
■Plans of action and discussions thereon, and appointments 
of the various committees for reports at the annual gathering 
and exhibit in 1851. wound up a long and busy session, at 
which time thirteen life and 116 annual members were en- 
rolled, which three years later had increased over 50%. 

The introduction of Chinese as laborers into Hawaii is 
traceable to its influence and cooperation, the first shipment of 
some 200 arriving here per ship Thetis, Capt.- Cass, in 1852 ; it 
also inaugurated our rice-growing industry of which X>r. S. 
Porter Ford was the pioneer; promoter of wheat growing 
which led to the establishment of our first flour mill; encour- 
ager of improved stock of all kinds and farming in general ; 
of cane-growing and sugar-making, whereby steam machinery 
was introduced into the industry, the Li hue plantation of 
Kauai being the first, and incidentally leading to the inaugura- 
tion of steam for commercial purposes in Honolulu at the same 
time by the establishment of Honolulu's Foundry and Macliine 
Shop by D, Jf. Weston, of which the present Honolulu Iron 
Works is the successor. Furthermore, it was the prime mover, 
instead of the Chamber of Commerce, for the treaty of reci- 
procity with the United States which Judge Lee successfully 
negotiated. 

Unfortunately the Society was short-lived,— less than ten 
years of annual activity — during whichperiod its summer-time 
exhibits of agricultural products, horticulture, stock and in- 
dustry were of more than educational value. Its influence in 
the improvement of agriculture generally; of floriculture, and 
the introduction of animals, bees, birds, fruit and flowerinp: 
trees and plants suitable to our climate was felt long after, 
thanks to the untiring efforts of Dr. \Vm. Hillebrand, the 
benefits of which we enjoy today. Its fairs were usually held 
at the Court house and ilauna Kilika adjoining, and was the 
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event of tlie year, as is hoped the present movement for t'ounty 
fairs will beconie. 

I like to refer to the reports of this Society for their record 
of early endeavor in so many lines of island industry, they are 
an inspiration to cooperative effort for community interests. 
Some of the special papers were ahead of their time, notably 
R. C. Wyllie's plan in 1852, for the establishment of a 
Hawaiian Bank of Loan, Deposit and Discount, with a capital 
of $.500,000 in shares of $100. each. Some thought him daft 
on the subject, as it was one he expressed the islands' need of 
in 1844 and in 1847. He formulated a workable scheme 
\^orthy of better result apparent at the time, yet I doubt not 
the attentive ears of Chas. R, Bishop and W. A. 'Aldrich 
drank in the benefits of the opportunity presented, which five 
years later bore evidence by the opening of Honolulu's pioneer 
banking house of Bishop & Co. 

C'HANOISG COSDITIOXS 

The fact that a number of prominent inerchant-memljcrs 
of the Society exchanged their Honolulu interests for that of 
agriculture, or participated therein, indicated the success of 
the Society's aims as set forth in the preamble to its Resolu- 
tions at organization, viz., "Tlie members of this Society believe 
Agriculture to be the great basis of Commerce, Manufactures 
iiiul all other business, and the only sure foundation of Ha- 
\\aiian prosperity," for it was not long Ijefore Capt. Jas. 
-Makee bought the Torbert plantation on Maui, and winding 
up his Honolulu business moved with his family to, and made 
Vhipalakua famous with success, socially and financially, for 
ill due time he became interested in the Waihee plantation of 
ilaui, and the Makee Sugar Co, of Kauai. Capt. Thos. Spen- 
'■i^', too. changed from this city for the Hilo business of 
I'. Pitman, which drew him also into sugar. R. C. Wyllie 
iii'xt established the Princeville plantation, on Kauai, at a 
lii'avy outlay for the time, but reputed to have been a model, 
'■ffieient concern. Theo. Metealf about this same time started 
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his Kanpakiioa plantation, near Hilo, and the Ifiiikii Sit^ar 
Co. of ilaiii, held interests of several Hoiioltilans. A little 
later several others started, though the business interests of the 
islands were passing through a period of depression, 

Ifonolulii was adjusting' itself to new conditions and many 
business changes were taking place. Besides the withdrawals 
above noted were the failnres of Swan & Clifford from high 
finance methods of the senior partner, and of Allen & Co. 
through loss in their whaling ventures ; the death of Richard 
Coady, a whole-souled inspirator of effort, which, with two or 
three disastrous fires, the appearance of the coffee blight, and 
the declining of the whaling fieet, was ha\'ing a combined de- 
pressing effect. As already stated, new firms were establishing 
and a number of old business shingles changed, but nobody 
withdrew, seeking a new Eldorado. 

The auctioneers of this period \inder review evidently all 
did well, more so perhaps than can be said of the business 
today. As wieldera of the hammer I recall the stately presence 
of A. P. Everett, M. C. Monsarrat of handsome mien, Henry 
Sea, all etjually tall men, as was also fun-making F. W. 
Thompson, who died shortly after ray arrival. Taking his 
place came John F. {.'olburn from Lahaina, followed a few- 
years later by John H. Cole from the same bnrg, 

THE MEDICAL FRATEBXTTY. 

A noble band' were the medicos of Honolulu of my early 
days, not but what there has ever been such, hut through the 
sinall-pox scourge, as mentioned in a former paper, I was 
made familiar with a coterie of the profession and their 
unselfish, tireless work in combatting it, all of which w^as 
entered upon gratuitously, Drs, T. C B, Rooke, W. New- 
comb and G. P. Lathrop had charge of our section of the city, 
towards Nuuann stream, while Drs. S. Porter Ford, Ed. Hoff- 
man and B, F, Hardy each had other divisions, as also special 
hwipitals (termed pest-houses) for their daily care, I)r. Rooke 
being a long resident was naturally more familiar with the 
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conditions and needs of the people, and his experiences during 
this siege impressed him more than ever of the need of an 
established hospital for the care and treatment of Hawaiians. 
Here is where Queen Emma got the idea which, enlisting the 
support and influence of the king, they entered heartily into the 
project and solicited funds for the establishment of the institu- 
tion which is named in her honor. 

Dr. Wm. Hillebrand, who came about that time, was an 
invalid on his arrival, but as he gained in health he gave of 
his skill and strength, notably to the interests of the Agricul- 
tural Society, and the hospital grounds upon its founding. 
Dr. Hoffman, with his medical skill, was also a talented 
pianist, whose valued services in entertainments and Sioeial 
functions were taxed on all occasions. Dr. Ford's talent as a 
surgeon was of a high order and he was noted for his remark- 
ably cool temperament. It was said of him, in proof of this, 
that at the close of a critical operation he had performed, tak- 
iug up a needle in each hand and holding them at arm's length, 
he brought his hands together that the points of the needles 
met, without a tremor. 

MtJSIOAI, HONOLUI-D. 

Honolulu is reputed to be a musical commnnity. This is 
but the natural outcome of early training and association that 
may he traced back to the Royal School days, first of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. S. Cooke, then their successors, to whom may he 
credited the mnsical taste which developed in Mrs. Bishop, 
Liliuokalani, and Mrs. E. K. Pratt, influencing Court circles. 

Among my earliest memories of Honolulu linger those of 
its "song-birds", not a few of whom were under the training 
of Mr. E. G. Beckwith. In time there were three Beckwith 
i)rother8 here, teachers, and all of musical ability, who discov- 
ered the latent talent in their pupils. There were several 
families, notably of "the mission" that won recognition by the 
sweetness of their voices, principal of which, through the 
'fifties, were the Cookes, Jndds, Armstrongs, Halls, Claries, 
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and somewhat later tlie Holden sisters as also Mrs. J. H. Paty 
and the von Holt sisters. Much later were other notables of 
this and the other islands, through Punahou teaching. 

The Amateur Musical Society of the early 'fifties, while 
largely instrumentalists, possessed several remarkably line 
vocalists. Mrs. Dr. Ford and Mrs, K. Coady, sopranos, an<l 
Mrs. Chas. Brewer, contralto, were a rich-voiced trio. Mr. G. 
Reiners, a fine baritone, and T. H. Davies, tenor. The services 
of all the above named were the mainstay of our church choirs, 
and their talents were freely given in concerts for worthy ob- 
jects. In 1858 the advent of Messrs. von Haslocher and 
Waldau, pianist and violinist, both of whom resided here sev- 
eral years, was an uplift in musical circles. One of Hono- 
lulu's song-birds took up music aa a profession, studying 
abroad, and became known to the world as Annis Montague, 
the Hawaiian Nightingale. 

The choir of the 2nd Foreign Church was from its start 
a large and fine one under Mr. E. G. Beckwith's leadership 
ably assisted by Asa G. Thurston, and this excellence "set the 
pace," and was maintained through the years of Fort street 
Ohui-ch and falls to its successor, the Central Union, as to its 
high class, though of fewer numbers of late except on special 
occasions. The Bethel too in the old days held a fine quartette 
in its choir with Mesdames Ford and Brewer, and J. Fuller of 
trained bass. The tenor I do not recall. The choirs of the 
Catholic and Episcopal cathedrals maintained the characteristic 
features of their denominations in high class music that has 
contributed its TipHfting influence in the community. 

^V^lile Honolulu has been visited by a number of very noted 
singers, as also celebrated pianists, violinists, organists, etc., 
Grand Opera performances have been few and far between. 

SrOULDERS OF THOUGHT, 

Out of the foregoing and intimately connected therewith, 
arises bbe metnory of those who stood in the front rank of the 
community for the moulding and guidance of public opinion 
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and action, and to the credit of Honolulu it nmat be said, 
those who were looked to as leaders were all conservative men. 
T do not recall any hot-headed visionaries "holding the fort" 
at any time "for keeps". Even the historic "Committee of 
Thirteen" that disrupted the Judd administration in 1853, 
swallowed a cabinet pill quite as conservative, and in time its 
"moving spirits" forgot their ailments and joined the ranks 
of harmony. E. C, Wyllie, W. L. Lee and John li, were the 
influential trio in this crisis. 

In the controversies of the day Mr. Wyllie was ever active, 
and apart from his official correspondence as Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, defending us from misinterpreted and ignored 
treaties, he wielded a ready pen on commercial, financial, or 
other subjects of public interest. Another staunch exponent 
of thought on all questions affecting the community was Mr. 
8. N. Castle, whose able mantle for public service has fallen 
upon the second and third generation. Rev. S. C Damon, 
with The Friend, eschewing polities, was ever alert on public 
moral questions, more particularly perhaps to temperance, edu- 
cation and the welfare of seamen. In proof of this latter was 
the success attending his appeal and labors for the establish- 
ment of the Sailor's Home, as mentioned in my last, a move- 
ment which not only provided home comforts for sailors while 
in port, free of bar-room influences, but awakened the grog- 
shop sailor boarding houses of that period to a more sane and 
sanitary provision for their patrons' comforts. 

E, O, Hall's editorship of the Polynesian, succeeded by 
C\ G. Hopkins, and Abr. Fornander in the opposition paper, 
Argus, kept public questions balanced without undue party 
feeling, aided by occasional signed and nom de plume contribu- 
tions, from among whom emerged Wm. L. Green of profound 
thought and energy, author of "The Molten Globe", a deep 
student of volcanology that would have revelled in the work of 
Prof, .Taggar and his Volcano Research work of to-day. A few 
years later than the Arcjm, but with a more pronounced anti- 
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ji.ivcniLiiciit attitude, was born the Fa-cific Commercial Adrcr- 
fisrr \>\- l\. il. Whitupv, which at once became tiie leading 
jonrnal. and in all its long course to date has wielded a strong 
inflnence thronghout tlie island?, though not for the Ijcr^t in 
tho "80s. 

Oahn College "scrd sou'iug", in tiiiLc, pi'odnccil results of 
which any institution or country might well he proud, for not 
a fi'w of her sons became ilhistrions in all walks of life. 
Ainong tlie broad-minded, executive men of mark in one sphere 
ur another whom'we delight to honor stand the names of Ann- 
strong. Alexander, Bingham, Baldwin, Castle, Cooke, Damon, 
Dinirind, Dole, Gnlick, .Fndd, Lyman, Lyons, Lydgatc, Thnrs- 
tnii, AVilco.x and others, and the good work h still going on. 

Ill this l)rief sket.-h of subj«rts tbut have lia.l H dirwt iii- 
tliiciice iijioii the MH'ial and civic welfare of the i-omnmniry, |ier- 
iiajis siitiieient lias been slniwii to eiiabic Honohilans of today 
ro Letter appreciate tin- labors of some of tlie pi<jiiei-rs iti la\iii'i 
her foundations, the lieiietits of which we now enjoy. Coin- 
|)iired with the present, that jieriod was a day of small lliimis. 
bnt ill reKiilts tliey are not to l)e despised. Other important 
eras have followed which have, in a measure, obscnred hnt not 
obliterated the visi^.ii of the past. It is well thns to recall onr 
early days, even thoiigli s<urie were days of adversity, "lest we 



Ai.oii.v iioM,i,ir.i-.— We came! We saw! We are capti- 
vated: We are <'iiro!led in the -Come-Back Clnli," and it is 
ymir genuineness that has jnit the round tn]i tag on onr ticket, 
'i our luispitality is genuine. Tonr patriotism is genuine. 
There's a. reality in your war work that we propose shall prove 
ail ineentive to your comrades on the mainland, Hawaii is 
on the mai>! Hawaii is on the march 1 Alarmed, alert, ag- 
gressive, yon, in common with your sister states and territories 
have set yourselves to make the way of the transgressor so 
hard liiat never again shall linnianity be pirated and plnndcred 
by the war mongers whose God is irdoch, and whose gospel i^ 
treason and terror. — W. J, Sherman, in Tht^ Friend. June, 
liUf*. 
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To the interested person who endeavors to investigate tlie 
work of Dr. Hiliebrand, there appears some striking evidence 
which indicates that his twenty years in Hawaii were filled 
with considerable activity and that the results of much of it is 
everlasting. The many valuable introductions of plants, birds 
and animals, with which we find his name associated, were 
greatly aided by the finances of others. Dr. Hiliebrand was 
so qualified that he fit well into the progressive movements of 
those early days which made it possible to bring to Hawaii 
a wealth of plant-life and insectivorous birds, as well as many 
laborers who were so vital in the problem of establishing the 
great sugar industry of the islands. Here it is well to note 
that these early immigrants from distant lands have been 
moulded into an honorable citizenship of their adopted coun- 
try, which proudly reflects with credit upon those who caused 
their coming. 

IMMIQEATION WOKK. 

During the reign of Kamehameha V., a Bureau of Immi- 
gration was formed. In April of 1805, Dr. Hiliebrand, who 
had been selected as a Commissioner on account of his many 
iiualifications, was sent on a mission to China, India and the 
Malay Archipelago, to make arrangements for the importation 
of laborers. On this trip, he was accompanied by his family. 
In addition to his major mission of securing laborers for the 
rapidly developing sugar industry of Hawaii, he was to obtain 
information as to the possibilities of a source of unlimited sup- 
ply of laborers for such further development as the sugar 
planters might choose to make. The mission was furthermore 
opportune to learn what he could concerning the control of 
leprosy, as this disease had found its way to Honolulu, possibly 
through Oriental relations. He was also to secure seeds, 
plants and animals, such as might prove beneficial. 

We find again in 1877, through the agency of Dr. Hille- 
brand, who was then residing on the island of Madeira, thai 
arrangements were made for the immigration of Portuguese 
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from the islands of Madeira and Azores. It is interesting lo 
note that the pioneer company of 180 Portiignese reached Ko- 
nolnlu September 30th, 1878, and since that date thousands 
more have come to Hawaii. 

AID IN MANY INTKODUCTIONS INTO HAWAII. 

During a residence of twenty years in Honolulu, Dr. H ille- 
brand's knowledge and interest in plant life associated him 
very closely with the plant introductions made during the 
period from 1851 to 1871. He gradually formed about his 
home an extensive garden, thickly set with a great variety of 
shrnbs and trees collected from all parts of the world. These 
gronnds on Nuuanu avenue still abound with rare and beau- 
tiful specimens. The fine assemblage of rare trees, now so 
familiar in the Queen's Hospital grounds, in the surroundings 
iif the Lnnalilo Home for aged Hawaiians, in the old nursery 
grounds on King street and in collections in many private 
grounds throughout the islands are evidences of those days 
when Dr. Hillebrand was associated with the Royal Agricul- 
tural Society and a most enthusiastic officer and member who 
u'orked for the future development of Hawaii. 

As corresponding secretary, he made it his duty to arrange 
for seed and plant importations. A good authority informed 
file writer that such trees as the Royal Palm, Monkeypod and 
many others reached the islands as seeds through his early 
''fforts. When traveling in foreign lands, be was authorized 
to secure seeds and plants of such economic importance as 
"ould prove of value. Previous to his journeying to China, 
the Malay Peninsula and India, as a Coniinissioner of the 
IJureau of Immigration, in 1865 an appropriation of $500.00 
*^as made for him to expend for seeds, plants and animals, 
i'^. in his judgment, would prove beneficial to the Hawaiian 
Islands. This appropriation was made jointly, by the Planters 
Association and the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society. 

The Hawaiian Gazette of July 28th, 1866, gives a report 
■^f the Royal Hawaiian Agricultural Society whiA.stat^LthHt 
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Dr. Hillebrand bad procured and forwarded a .shipment of a 
number of Wardian cases froin tbe foliowing points: Ten 
from Singapore, nine from Calcutta, one from Ceylon, eight 
from Java and two from China, These contained seeds, plants 
and birds of various kinds. From other records of those days, 
it is indicated that those shipments brought to Hawaii tlie 
following trees, either as seeds or plants; the Camphor, Cin- 
namon, Mandarin orange, Chinese plum, Jack fniit, Java 
plum, Litcbi, several species of Eugenias and Banyans and a 
considerable number of other ornamental shade trees and beau- 
tiful flowering trees. With the above mentioned consignment 
was a collection of birds among which were the Carron crows 
of Calcutta, two kinds of Goldfinches, Indian sparrows, Japan- 
ese finches, Chinese quails. Silver pheasants, Mongolian and 
Goiden pheasants. Linnets, Rice-birds and the Mynah birds. 
There was also a pair of deer each from China and Java. A 
more thorough search of the records of those times would no 
doubt give us a much longer list of the early importations. 

COI.LKCTIOK, STUDY AND PUBLICATION, 

During a period of about thirty-five years, from 1851 to 
his death, Dr, Hillebrand almost regularly devoted a part of 
liis time to the making of plant collections which he carefully 
classified and preserved. This study of the Hawaiian Hora 
made it necessary for him to visit all of tbe larger islands of 
the group, penetrating even the innermost recesses of their 
deepest canyons and climbing the lofty mountain aides to all 
elevations within the range of plant life. His interest in gen- 
eral science took him to the summits of the highest mountains 
and to various volcanic activities. Such extensive botanizing 
required the making of many excursions; these were often 
made with some well-informed native guide, sometimes other 
well-known scientists, as Mr. John Lydgate and Dr. Horace 
Mann accompanied him. His eldest son, Mr. W. F. Hilb'- 
brand, was his most constant helper in the making of thesp 
plant collections. This rather extensive herbarium of Hw- 
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waiian plants was finally contributed to the Roval Museum of 
Berlin, where it i8 a part of a great collection maintained for 
study. After leaving Hawaii, Dr. Hillebrand also made plant 
collections in the islands of Madeira and Azores. In Hawaii, 
Dr. Hillebrand found himself among the greatest, number of 
indigenous species known to any comparatively small locality 
at the time of discovery by white men, and had the distinction 
of being the first to authentically name and describe some 250 
siieciea, which were previously unknown in botany. His co- 
workers who had a share in the naming of these newly discov- 
ered Hawaiian plants, named a genus and a number of species 
in Dr. Hiilebrand'a memory. 

The name of "Hillebrand Glen" was given to a beautiful 
little wooded canyon on the Ewa side of Nunanu Valley. 
This name was given to the place long after he had left tlie 
Hawaiian islands, presumably due to his having discovered a 
very choice fern therein. 

During the last few years of his life, he worked very hard 
to complete the publication of the "Flora of the Hawaiian 
islands" but his death preceded the finishing of the final 
livonfs. The management of the completion of the work was 
I'arried on by his son, who had assisted his father so long and 
faithfully as a student and collector. The publication was com- 
pleted in 1887 and for a long period of years was practically 
Hie only technical work treating of Hawaiian plants that was 
;:oiierally used. The book has a particular value in that it 
jrives much of the Hawaiian's knowledge of plants as well as 
file Hawaiian names. The plants of known introduction pre- 
vious to the time of publication, received mention. The "Flora 
"i the Hawaiian Islands" is still indisijensible in a detail study 
*'f plant life of the islands. 

Dr. William Hillebrand was born in the town of Xiehpini 
r-f Westphalia in Germany, on November 13th, 1821- He was 
"lie of six children of the family of Jvidge Franz Josef Hille- 
iii'and, the mother being Louise Pauline (Konig) Hillebrand. 
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Of the six children four were boya and two girls. The latter 
were named Pauline and Wilhelmina, both of whom died rather 
young. Little trace is given of the four boys, other than they 
were named Henry, Franz, Herman and William. There is 
reference to Herman having lived in Honolulu during a part 
of the time that Dr. Hillebrand was there. Herman was 
known as a prosperous dairyman in the vicinity of Honolulu 
until his death. He was a brother-in-law of the well known 
Rev, Sereno E. Bishop. 

Little is known of Dr. Hillebrand'a boyhood. His early 
education was gotten in the schools of his birthplace. He 
afterwards studied rather extensively in Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
and Berlin. In the latter city, he studied medicine, receiving 
the degree of M.D. His education was thorough, as is indicated 
l>y the rating he had as a physician, and by the importance of 
the public service he rendered during his lifetime. He was 
considered a careful scientific thinker and a fluent linguist, 
having mastered the German, English, Latin, French and Ha- 
waiian languages. Dr. Hillebrand was a good conversational- 
ist hut seems to have had no particular reputation as a lec- 
turer. Several descriptive articles in reference to volcanic 
activities on the island of Hawaii indicates his ability to write 
fully of Ilia scientific investigations. 

After completing his education in Germany, Dr. Hillebraud 
practised medicine in the city of Heidelberg but in a very few 
years was forced to discontinue on account of ill-health, ilc 
traveled to Australia and the Philippine Islands, recoveriii,u' 
somewhat. In Manila, he took up the work of his profession 
but declining health again obliged him to wander. An e>i- 
tended sea voyage brought him to San Francisco somewhat im- 
proved. The conditions offered by the Pacific Ocean seenicii 
best suited for the restoration of his health, so, acting "" 
advice, he sought the Hawaiian islands, arriving in Honolulu 
in 1851. Here, the mild climate soon restored his health an<l 
he became a citizen of the island kingdom, where in the ncNi 
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t\vpiitv years he did so much good and lasting work. In Ha- 
waii, Dr. Hillebrand took up the practise of medicine. Aside 
from becoming a favorite family physician he was physician 
for the Queen's Hospital most of the time from its establish- 
ment until he departed from the islands in 1871. He was for 
a time physician at the Insane Asylum and was the private 
jiliysician of Kamehameha V. At one time he was an active 
iiieml)er of the Board of Health and for years a partner of 
llr. J. Mott-Smith, in the drug business, their store being 
located on one of the corners at the intersection of Hotel and 
Fort streets, Honolulu. 

Dr. Hillebrand was long associated with the Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of Hawaii and for several years was its cor- 
responding secretary. During the reign of Kamehameha Y., 
he was a member of the Privy Council. 

Dr. Hillebrand, at middle-age, is described as a quiet, 
sober, practical man of medium height and weight, complexion 
fair, eyes gray and as possessing an abundance of rather dark 
hiiir. He was fond of his family and took particular interest 
ill the education of his children, two sons, William Francis 
ynd Henry Thomas. He was very fond of flowers but seemed 
In have no particular favorites. It is believed that his favorite 
fruit was the Malaysian Mangosteen, as he had made consid- 
I'rable effort to encourage its growth in Hawaii. The Doctor 
was very fond of music and enjoyed playing on the piano, but 
liis favorite recreation was that of working. among his horticul- 
tural specimens in his home garden. 

Dr. Hillebrand was married during the second year of his 
I'osidence in Honolulu, on November 16th, 1852, to Miss Anna 
I'ost, a. step-daughter of Dr. Wesley Newcomb, a prominent 
physician of Honolulu during the 'fifties and who as a conchol- 
"ffist showed much interest in the collection and study . of 
'lawaiian shells. Having a desire to travel and do further 
''otiinical study and work in the preparation of his publica- 
tion the "Flora of the Hawaiian Islands", he sailed from 
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Honolulu on June 27th, 1871, for San Francisco en route to 
Europe. During the next fifteen years, he resided in different 
parts of Germany and Switzerland and for some years was in 
Madeira and Teneriffe, where he also made extensive plant col- 
lections. For over two years, previoiis to his death, he was 
seriously ill, which greatly interfered with the completion of 
his work upon the Flora. He died suddenly after an operation 
in Heidelberg on the 13th of July, 1886. His remains lie in 
the burial place overlooking the fertile valley of the Rhine on 
the outskirts of the beautiful town of Heidelberg, so endeared 
to him by the recollections of his student days and the associa- 
tions of several years of residence during the latter years of 
his life. 



SCIENTIFIC TREASURE TROVE. 

BY J. M. LYDrtATE. 

IJST MY boyhood days at Puuahou I developed an interest in 
Botany and made the acquaintance of Dr. Wm. Hillebrand, 

a resident physician of Honolulu, who was making a careful 
study of the flora of these islands, and in that connection was 
making a large collection of Hawaiian plants. 

An active, observing boy, this Dr. Hillebrand took (juite a 
fancy to me, because of my interest in his favorite avocation. 
and took me with him on a collecting tour over the islands of 
Molokai, Maui, and Lanai, which occupied the whole of the 
Summer. That was in 1869, I think; and for years thereaftpr 
I continued to collect for him as opportunity offered ; and oftcu 
T spent memorable happy days with him at bis simple houi^' 
in the midst of the wonderful garden which be had crealfl 
filled with strange and beautiful plants and trees that he lunl 
gathered from all parts of the world. This garden afterwanl-^ 
passed into the possession of Thos. Foster and is now kno"H 
as the Foster Place, — up Nuuanu. 

Not long after. Dr. Hillebrand left the islands and went 
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to Europe to prepare his monumenta] work on the Hawaiian 
Flora. And for some jeare, up to the time of his death, I 
(-oiitinned to send him collections of such interesting plants aw 
1 found in my wanderings. By this means I was able to add 
\iivy materially to the completeness of his collection, and very 
many new and interesting finds reached him from my hands. 

In return for these services, which he valued very highly, 
and as an evidence of his interest and regard, he finally made 
up a type collection for me and sent it out to me from Ger- 
many. 

This was somewhere along in the 'eighties, perhaps 188G 
or 1887. I was then deeply immersed in plantation problems 
and interests as the manager of the Laupahoehoe Sugar Co. 
and the collection of plants made comparatively little impres- 
sion on me. 

Some time after this 1 left the islands to complete my edu- 
I'ation and remained away for some years, and never again 
retumed to Laupahoehoe, except for an occasional visit. 
Finally the old homestead was abandoned by the departure of 
uiy mother to Honolulu. Accordingly the old home has been 
imoccupied for the last fifteen or sixteen years. And during 
!ill this time the collection of plants was forgotten, — or if 
rfuiembered at all, it was only to take it for granted that it 
lia<l Ireen destroyed by insects. In fact for years I have had the 
x'ttled conviction that I opened the ease and found only the 
I'iddled, mildewed remains of what had been. 

This last Summer when on Hawaii my mother suggested 
that we make a visit to the old place and see what was left of 
it. and whether it had much value. 

A faithful Japanese family who had been with u? fnv 
many years, rented part of the property to plant cane on, and 
into their hands the old home was given over by my mother 
'i!i her departure, with detailed instructions about the various 
things that were left. The old lady arrived with the keys, 
"l>ened the rusty locks with some difficulty, and toAbiUsn^ugh 
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the old bouse whore 30 many happy days had been spent and 
so many interesting experiences enjoyed. 

The house was over forty years old, and the climatic con- 
ditions of the Hilo District are very trying to a fraine lionse 
like that; but we were very much surprised to find that it 
was in an excellent state of preservation. The foundations, the 
walls, the floors and the roof were intact and sound; there 
Avere no signs of leaks anywhere ; even the windows were in 
fairly good shape. The only apparent ravages that Time had 
wrought were in the steps and the exposed sections of the 
verandas. The paint even was still intact, — even on the out- 
side,— while within it looked as fresh as though it had been 
applied only a few months ago. Apparently much better 
material was put into buildings then than now. All this by 
the way. 

In one of the upstairs rooms, the oJd lady who was acting 
as guide, pointed to a box on the floor and said that Mama 
told her to look out for that box; it was "Nui nui Waiwai; 
hooks paha?" (Very valuable, perhaps books.) 

I tilted the box gently with my foot and knew instantly 
that it wasn't books, it was too light. At the same time the 
well-made box suggested an Old Country origin;— then like 
a flasli it came to me, "This is ray Hillebrand collection of 
plants." And none but a scientist, with a hobby that is a 
weakness, will know the joy that flared up in me at the dis- 
covery. It was a matter of a few moments to get hold of h 
hammer and open the box, and sure enough, there were the 
reams and reams of dried plants, every one of them an old 
friend and bringing back thrilling memories of bygone expe- 
riences by mountain peak and valley glen ; the high light 
touches of a lifetime; all carefully labelled with name ami 
location, and laid away between files of old newspapers. H 
was uo place, then and there, to make a thorough examination. 
I nailed the box up, had it carried over to the railway station 
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not far awaj, and there forwarded to the Bisliop iliisenm, witli 
wliich I was on friendly terms of relationship. 

Now, in a collection of plants such as this there are two 
elements of value. One is the intrinsic value of the plants as a 
collection. It would take months of effort to reproduce such a 
collection; — naj, years perhaps; in fact some of the plants are 
extinct and could not be duplicated at any price. The other 
elcnieut of value is the nomenclature. Hillebrand, as the result 
of years of study and special advantages in the way of com- 
parison with standard collections abroad, had determined the 
names and formulated the descriptions that were authoritative. 
These names and descriptions were published, to be sure, and 
were available for all. But imagine having to pick out your 
child from a catalogue by a description ; one glance at the child 
would be more conclusive than reams of description ! This col- 
lection, being Hillebrand's own findings, was accordingly abso- 
hitely authoritative, and consequently exceedingly valuable for 
purposes of comparison. I felt sure that it would be appre- 
ciated, all the more for the reason that there was no other such 
collection in the country. 

Accordingly, on arrival in Honolulu, I went immediately to 
tile Bishop Museum and apprised ifr, C. N. Forbes, the Botan- 
ical Curator, of the find that I had made and that I felt that 
it ought to go to the Bishop Museum ; and accordingly I would 
like to dispose of it to them if they cared to take it. "Of 
'course," I said, "I can't say for sure what condition the col- 
lection is in; but you look it over, and see what it is like and 
Hicii let me know, and what you think it is worth." 

A few days later I received a letter from him telling me 
Hiat the collection was in perfect condition, that it contained 
■''fi'j specimens almost all in perfect shape, and that they would 
|iropose a price of $500 for the collection. 

I could have fallen through the floor ! I had been wonder- 
ing if I would have the assurance to ask $100 for it; but that 
^^as once when I had sense enough to hold my tongue. 
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Later the Trustees took action on tlie matter, an.l witliont 
question or delay voted the expenditure, and in dne time the 
cheek reached me. 

And so I cal! it a scientific treasure trove; as much of a 
treasure find as tliough I had stumbled onto it in a cave, or a 
hole in the ground. 



HANA OF HISTORIC TRADITION AND 
ROMANCE. 

THE aonth-eaatern division of the island of ilaui, com- 
prising the districts of Hana, Kipahulu, Kaupo and 
Kahikinui, must have been at one time a central point 
of kingly and priestly power, and held strong attractions 
wliich drew from across the Hawaii channel so many attempts 
of envious aliis to invade its shores, subdue its people and 
possess their lands. In this and other respects it is a section 
especially rich in historic traditions, in not a few of which are 
interwoven legendary tales of romance. Here too centers some 
of the characteristic popular myths of the Hawaiian race M*hich 
hark back to their primitive days. 

A recent tonr through this region threw much new light 
on such subjects, known hitherto, as might be said, theoreti- 
cally, hence the added value to the lore of the districts by ii 
practical knowledge of the points of interest, which are to he 
found on shore, valley, stream, hill and mountain peak, for 
each hath its tale whereby deeds of valor and chivalrous ro- 
mance are kept green in the memories of the people. 

This section was prominent in the reign of Kekaulike, and 
holds the ruins of Maui's largest heiaus. These temples, erect- 
ed with aid of hie priests in the Kipahnln and Kaupo district.*, 
in furtherance of his war designs on Hawaii, attest his ambi- 
tion and power. Kamehameba-nui also held his court here, 
but with less war-like propensities, so that he was completely 
surprised by an attack from across the channel when Kalani- 
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opuu came into power, and died while the hest part of Haua 
was ill possession o£ the invaders, of which more anon. 

Entering the picturesque little harhor of Hana, Maui's east- 
ernmost point, one is at once in a sphere rich in traditional 
lore, some of which trends on comparatively modem times. 

The liill of Kauiki, on the left-hand side in entering the 
harhor, was Hana's stronghold, and the bulwark of ilani's 
defence for generations. It was the storm-center in all at- 
tempted invasions of the district, whether by land from rival 
Maui chiefs, or by sea from Hawaii's ambitious aliis. It is 
said a great image stood at the base of the hill to help defend 
its sole ladder means of ascent, which overawed all would-be 
assailants, mistaking it for a giant guard, believed to be the 
tutelar genius of the fort. In Umi's raid two of his noted 
warriors returned from their attempt with "cold feet", but 
the third, more venturesome, discovered the deception, over- 
threw the image, routed the guard and captured the fortress. 
The hill was also captured by Kalaniopuu's forces at a mnch 
later period, and in the several battles that took place during 
his control it is not unlikely that Kamehameha shared in its 
experiences, for it was off this coast, to acxjuaint himself with 
the strange sight, he and a few companions boarded C'ook's 
ships and stayed over night, to the great alarm of those 
ashore, lest they see him no more. 

On Kalaniopuu becoming sole Moi of Hawaii, he suddenly 
concentrated his forces and canoes at Kohaia and without 
notice invaded Maui, where Kamehameha-nui then rnled, mak- 
ing a descent in the Hana district, and in a short time pos- 
sessed the two valuable districts of Hana and Kipahuhi, and 
the fort on Kauiki hill. Kamehameha-nui, recovering surprise, 
"ith allied forces laid siege to the fort, hut it resisted all his 
attempts and was in Hawaii's possession for several years. 

Kalaniopuu still held portions of the Hana district and 
the Kauiki fort in 1775, when, in the war between Hawaii and 
Maui, he commanded in person a raid in the Kaupo district. ■ 
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then under Kahekili's rule, in which great crueity and sufEering 
wad inflicted upon the people tiil Kahekili came from Wai- 
luku into the district, and at a battle near Kalaeokailio routed 
the invaders and pursued them to their fleet lying under the 
lee of said point, that barely a renmant escaped to Hana. 

Hawaii's king thereupon withdrew to his own island and 
for a year prepared for a retaliatory war on Maui, organizing 
sis brigades, with aliis forming a iife-guard called Keawe, and 
nobles comprising two regiments known as Alapa and Piipii. 
In 1776 these forces landed in the Honuaula district from 
Keouionio to Makena, thence on to the isthmus between Ka- 
iepolejK) and Maalaea, and engaged Kahekili's warriora in thi(t 
celebrated battle on Waikapu commons when the flower of 
Kalaniopuu's army, including his Aiapas, were annihilated, 
save two left to tell the tale of sJaughter. 

Following up his success, Kahekili invaded the Hana dis- 
trict, which had been Hawaii's since 1759, and reduced the 
fort on Kauiki hill and re-annexed the district. The fort held 
out strongly until its aupply of water was cut off by damming 
and diverting the springs in the vicinity, when it capitulated. 

At the base of Kauiki, at the side lapped by the gentle 
waves of Pueokahi, is pointed out as the birthplace of Kaahu- 
nianu, who became the favorite wife of Kamehameha the con- 
queror, and upon her conversion to Christianity was a power 
throughout the group for the uplift of her people. Hana also 
furnished Hawaii with an earlier queen, whose betrothal to 
King Cmi was done by proxy, but the gorgeousness of Princess 
Piikea's outfit and accompanying canoe-fleet that conveyed her 
from Hana across to Waipio to her leige lord, to cement the 
friendship of the two islands, is of traditionary record. 

Until within the past few years the ruins of one of Maui's 
famous heiaus graced the base of Kauiki hill> facing the vil- 
lage, a temple known as Honuaula, that marked history, erect- 
ed by King Hua-a, who, stopping here en route from Lahaina 
■ in a raid upon Hilo, sought thereby to propitiate the gods to 
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aid his venture. The expedition proving successful he returned 
to Hana and built another but smaller one, known as Kiiawaln, 
in the same vicinity, by way of celebrating his victories. 

The district knew another King Una at a much earlier 
period, who was of a far different type, being cruel and seliisb 
in the extreme, whose evil deeds were so flagrant that natiire 
revolted ; the heavens refused its rain ; a brazen sky parched 
the land and dried up the streams whereby famine stalked the 
land. Priests were put to deatli who ventured a protest at his 
acts. Retribution followed, says tradition, for, as a result, he 
and his people perished miserably. He died with no one to 
bury him, a great disgrace in ancient times, so that the saying: 
"Rattling are the bones of Hua in the sun", became a well 
understood proverb. 

Kauiki's elevation is barely 400 feet, yet its hallowed Of^ti- 
mation in the minds of the early inhabitants of the district 
f^ave it a mythical height, which has come down through the 
ages. So long ago we know not, the bards sang of it thns : 



"Shooting up to heaven Is Kaulki, 
, Below Is the cluster of is lands. 

In the sea they are gathered up. 
O Kauikl! 

O Kaulki, mountain bending over." 

The hallowed estimate alluded to may l>e admitted as the 
moat reasonable basis for the ancient saying, that, "At the 
hill of Kauiki the heaven is nearer the earth than elsewhere, 
in fact so close that it could be reached by a good strong cast 
of the spear." "Lam haahaa", low-lying heaven, is its sobri- 
quet to this day. 

This impression of nearness has confirmation in the myth- 
ical story of Hanaiakamalama who leaped to the moon from its 
summit. She is said to have been provoked with her children, 
runa and Hema, and to have gone np to the moon to live, but 
in ascending, her husband caught her by the leg an^ ,^qf^,i^i^off, 
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on account of which she was called "Lonomuku"— maimed or 
crippled Lono— as is seen to this day. 

Hana is also famed as possessing, at times, strong surfing 
attraction, the indiilgenee of which sport developed such skill 
in its devotees as to invite the challenge of other locality ex- 
perts. Several such contests are woven into some of the most 
popular of Hawaiian legends. 

In the story of Laieikawai it is said that Aiwohikupua, on 
his way from. Kauai to Hawaii touched at Hana during a 
surf-riding contest in which the chiefesg of the district was 
the center of attraction, and was his excuse for considerahle 
delay that he might participate in the sport with so charming 
and prominent a competitor which resulted in an entangle- 
ment that hampered him ever after for his perfidy. 

Kiha-a-Piilani, visiting Hana incognito, was another who 
lost his heart to a charming contestant in surf-riding indul- 
gences of some four days duration off Pueokahi, when Kolea- 
nioku, daughter of the high chief Hoolae, at the close of the 
contest hetrothed herself to the Waikiki expert, and in taking 
him "for better or worse" without seeking paternal consent she 
was disowned and disinherited. But when Kiha's incognito 
period wore away and the designing parent- and daughter 
learned that — all unsuspecting-^she had chosen the very one 
she had been pledged to, the chief relented, it is said, and all 
was forgiven if not forgotten. 

From the realm of fancy to the stern realities of today, in 
and around Hana, new subjects of interest are opened up. One 
sees a scattered village amid a broad acreage of waving sugar- 
cane^its sole industry. The plantation (now a corporation) 
ante-dates all others on Maui, absorbing two attempted rival* 
iluring its existence. The wooded hills back of the town catch 
the rain clouds that drift in with the trade-wind, giving th^' 
foliage and agriculture of the district a freshness and it-^ 
streams limpid vitality. It enjoys also an invigorating aiv 
with its fresh breeze from off the sea. 
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Horseback riders are richly rewarded by the deliglitfiil 
scenery met with in an overland trip to Hana, whether by way 
of Nahiku and the Koolau road, for the forest and well- 
watei-ed valley vistas which open up to view continually along 
the way, or, by way of the great crater of Haleakala and down 
through the Kanpo Gap, for the thrills of grandeur of scene 
above cloud-land, and immensity of the crater's area. 

Though enjoying regular semi-weekly steamer service with 
Honolulu, Kahnlui and Lahaina, and occasionally other (in- 
cluding foreign) ports, yet a feeling of isolation possesses one 
in this section unless well employed. While Hana and the 
adjoining Kipahulu district permit of roads serviceable for 
autos, the gulches .of Kaupo and Kahikinui districts beyond 
afford but horse-trails, though with some beautiful scenery on 
the way, particularly Wailua, until reaching the dreary stretch 
of road through Nuu. The windward or Koolau road to 
Kahiku holds more attractions. Good roads are essential to 
the progress and development of any district, and hotels also 
for the encouragement and convenience of travelers. 



OLONA, ITS CULTIVATION AND USES. 

TRANSLATED FEOJI S. M. KAJfAKAU IN THE Au OkoO. 

THE olona or native hemp, [Touchardia latifolia, a shrub 4 
to 8 feet high], was a material so generally required by 
the entire native population that it came to be of great 
\alue, and its cultivation was prosecuted on a large scale by 
fanners in sections suitable to its growth. Its bark furnished a 
tiber foi- twine unequalled for tenacity and durability for out- 
fitting the many catchers of fish, because from it were manu- 
factured not only long fish lines and nets, cord for canoe lash- 
ings and house framing, but durable ropes and other such needs 
'"'f tile people. 

There were but few regions favorable for the growth of 
olnna, therefore the farming people were not all engagd in its 
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cultivation. The olona grew luxuriantly in deep ravines cm all 
islands, but was by no means common, as also in localities 
favored with heavy rain-fall, or in marshy lands. It did 
not flourish in arid regions, but on mountain sections covered 
with thick groves of banana plants, or where water dripped 
from the sides of cliffs, or other well-watered sections, as men- 
tioned, there the plantings thrived best. They were particu- 
larly adapted to windward lands, there being but few favorable 
localities elsewhere. The would-be olona grower would first 
And a suitable tract of land for its propagation, and !ia\'ing 
selected a favorable spot would then destroy all shrubbery, cut 
down the trees and eradicate all weeds. The method of plant- 
ing olona was by slips, similar to that of the wauke or paper- 
mulberry. Some grew erect, others branched a great deal, but 
these were low, increasing in number as the shrub grew. If 
one or two acr^ were covered with olona and thriving beauti- 
fnlly, its product was divided and known by several names, 
such as the chief's, the landlord's, and the cultivator's olona, 
according to the custom in those days. 

After the olona had been planted out was the time when 
the cultivator should be very vigilant. During that period M'as 
the best time to destroy the weeds and other shrubs, for when 
the olona grew to be a fore-arm length in height, men could 
not enter the field, for then the plants will have formed an 
impenetrable thicket. Consequently the proper course for the 
planter was to be watchful and uproot the convolvulus and 
other vines lest they creep onto the olona shrubs and kill theni- 
When the field matures it gives unbovmded joy to the planter, 
being of uniform height, their stalks straight and leaves of even 
shade; and if it happened to be a level tract of two, three or 
more acres, they would afford a very pleasant sight, beiufi' 
close together, and the leaves beautiful and round. 

The olona requires a year or more before it comes to ma- 
turity, at which time the leaves turn to a pale yellow. Whil*" 
they are of a dark green color the bark will not separate freely 
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from the stalk, for it has not yet become Bufficientlj' woody. 
When it is time to gather the crop the cultivator erects long 
sheds for the housing of tiie product, and when these have been 
completed the olona scrapers, men, women and children, imme- 
diately set out in great number for the uplands to a location 
near some water-course, such a locality being the only suitable 
place for the preparation of the fiber. Olona was the means of 
securing food; the basis of iishing; the source of wealth, and 
hence the cure of poverty. When the tillers of the soil, the 
hog raisers, the dog feeders, and the kahala fishermen heard 
that the halaus, or shed-like structures, had been erected, and 
the bark of the olona shrubs were about to be stripped and 
scraped, it was then that one would hear the noiae of the 
squealing pig, the howling dog, the crowing cock and other 
rambling sounds, and witness the bundles of fish and other 
comestibles being gathered during the hemp's preparation for 
the grand luau. If it was a land of the first class Uie land- 
lords furnished the pig, food and fish for the feast, such being 
the accompaniments of the olona's preparation in the olden 
time. 

TREATMENT OF TIIE OLONA BABK, 

The olona shrubs were first cut down until a pile had been 
gathered, then the bark would be opened up and the woody 
portion, the core (auhau), removed, which, with the leaves of 
the plant, were not allowed to remain on the field, but were 
cast away lest the growing ones be injured. On freeing the 
bark it was next taken and laid in water, but it must not be 
allowed to remain in soak too long, lest the bark become too 
soft and render the fiber brittle and thus become defective. 
After standing in water for a day, or maybe two days, the 
scraping should then be begun. The method of preparation 
"f olona fiber was as follows : 4- narrow board a fathom and 
a half in length, about five inches in width, and a half inch or 
^0 in thickness is prepared, shaped tapering at one end so that 
It may be fastened to a stake driven in the ground to keep it 
"'■ni, the upper end of the board resting on a block of wood 
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to give it some slant, to free the work from undue moisture. 

The instrimiput Mitli which to scrape the olona bark, called 
the uhi, is made from the back-bone of the ttirtle or its shell, 
the sides of one end being beveled to the sharpness of an adz, 
after which it is niblved down with a piece of hard cora!. In 
this way the uhi or scraper was sharpened. It was shaped 
and tested so as to tit closely to the board on wliicb the oloua 
\vas to be prepared, so that the fiber would not be rendered 
short and stumpy, provided, however, that the board also is 
ainpoth. Ifext, place the bark lengthwise on the board and 
with the scraper in the right hand, hold down the end of the 
hark upon the board. Then move the scraper forward and 
flatten the bark in fi-ont of it, continuing along in this manner 
until the whole bark has been scraped. The upper end of the 
bark being held down with the left hand, with the right hand 
cut off the other or lower end with the scraper, throwing that 
part away. After this, scrape the end off, whence the bark 
fits closely to the board. Return to the upper end and remove 
the particles of the hark that stiU remain, called lepo oloua 
(olona dirt), after which, turn the fiber over on the other side 
and scrape off all particles, then turn it back again, scrape and 
shake it. When the dust has been shaken off on that side. 
Avhich is now white, proceed in like manner with the other side 
imtil it is finished. Tims should all the others be treated, and 
when forty strips of olona bark, the number for an apana 
(bundle) have l>een finished, tie them up together. In Yiltc 
manner proceed with the rest of the bark. 

The man, as also the woman, who is expert in this special 
line of work can finish from one to two lau (400 to 800 strips) 
in a single day. The preparation of the hemp requires skill, 
for the one who is not schooled in this vocation can not hope 
to make much progress therein, 

III ancient times Jlaui and Molokai were the islands inost 
noted for planting and preparing the olona for the making ot 
twine for nets and cord, which accounted for the wealth "' 
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those places. On entering the sheds wherein olona was pre- 
pared, tiie strips of fiber would be seen hanging down like so 
many water-falls along precipices, or streams falling from the 
roofs of the sheds like wavy hair in their rippling appearance. 

TWISK AND NET-MAKISO, 

The making of the net was a very important task of the 
ancient Hawaiiana, for stich calling was held in highest 
esteem, ilaiai was the originator of net-making, wherefore the 
nioii who followed this special vocation were guarded by the 
most stringent rules governing them, and all persons not 
engaged in the occupation were prohibited from approaching 
the workers, lest they should he pierced through with the 
shuttles, since the eyes of the workers were intent upon the 
mesh of the net. 

N^et-makers would first see to obtaining a sufficient supply 
of the olona fiber for their contemplated work. For this they 
would take as a medium of barter a number of h<^ of good 
size to the shed where the olona was prepared, and he would 
then receive many hundreds of olona bundles, and if he desired 
more, he must give in exchange such other valuables as dogs, 
small fish ponds, patches of taro, or of other vegetables. If it 
was olona fiber of the first class, only the chiefs, or lords of the 
nhiipuaas or districts, had the power to procure such for manu- 
facture into twine ; that of the commoners being seciired only 
through much labor, and therefore obtained only in accordance 
with jJiligent personal effort. 

The women were the ones who twisted the fiber into twine 
and cord for nets, and their services were requited with pigs, 
fifth, vegetables, skirts, or such other articles as might be 
desired by them. The very lai^ nets called naepnni, also 
those known as nae, puni, and aa, were made of very fine cords, 
^iitHcient for which required a year or more perhaps for its 
twisting and completion. The nacpimi was of very fine and 
'lelicate texture, and the spacer therefore was a suitable small 
iiieee of wood, the hi'a or shuttle being of small size also. , 
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Corda for the net of the niikumianla and makahi vrci-v n 
little heavier than those of the nae, the meshes of which also 
required tlie \ise of spacer. The cord for the mahia net was 
still larger, with a mesli of two fingers' width ; that for the 
itiakohi, of three tingers' width, was larger still and stronger. 
Thus the cord increased in size, as in the case of the mahae. the 
itialevva, and the hihi, and the cords of these were much like 
that used in making the calabash-nets, and for long fish lines. 

In making the mahae and the nialewa nets, they did not 
require the use of the shuttle since only the ball of cord was 
necessary, but those M-ho did not know how to space with it 
might, however, wind the cord around the shuttle. A piece of 
wood was the l»est spacer, one which had been so made as would 
best fit the case, for that was the contrivance which kept the 
tneshes of tlie net uniform, as it entered this and that mesh 
through which the shuttle was thrown with the cord. The 
spacer of the net was called the haba (feeler). As a rule net- 
makers were skillful, swift and painstaking. 



NEW HAWAIIANA 

"Oiir Hawaii," by Oharmian Kittredge London, pub- 
)ished by Macmillan & Co. the latter part of 1917, is 
a delightfully written book of some :J50 pages desci'iptive 
of life in Hawaii aa experienced by the Londoiis in tbeii" 
several visits. The work is freely illnstrated from groupeil 
photos, and is remarkably correct in Hawaiian names, Inctil 
expressions, and historic narrations for a visitor, evincing a 
care in its preparation which entitles the author to the reader's 
I'onlidence. A charm that impresses one throughout its pagc?^ 
is the spirit of appreciation of the land, its climate and peoph' 
under all circumstances, so like Isabella Bird. 

"The Pilgrims of Hawaii," by Rev. and Mis, Orauul 
Hinkley Gulick. published by Fleming H, Eeveil Co., '- 
"the story of tlie transformation of a nation," being a uarrji- 
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tive liisfory of the Amefiean mission to, niid in tlii'f^c iMkmls, 
verified liy missionary journals and Icfioi'fi from l.SiiO to 
1859. Tlie reaiilt o£ these labors, in which tlie writers have 
shared all through their long life — and are still engaged — 
(though modestly rarely mentioned), covering the religious 
and educational work as also the political, agricnltnral and 
coinniei-ciat progress of Hawaii, are snimnarized aud brought 
down to date. The book furthermore is well illustrated. 

Part III, completing the first volume of the "Fomander 
(■oUection of Hawaiian Antiquities and Folk-lore," which 
form Vol. IV of the Bishop Museum Series, also issued at the 
opening of 1918, with a copious index of 52 pages of the 
volume's contents, a convenient reference to this long hidden 
mine of Hawaiian legends and traditions of over fiOO quarto 
pages. 

This was followed by No. 1 of Vol. VII in the series of 
Bishop Museum Memoirs, being the second supplement to 
"Hawaiian Feather Work," by Director Wm. T. Brigliam, 
So. D. In this issue Dr. Brigham has evidently given us the 
last word on the subject, which embraces not only the cloaks, 
capes, helmets, wreaths, nialos, kahilis, hats and idols in the 
museuni and in private hands in these islands, hut in the 
various museums of the world as also in private hands abroad, 
with an historic account of each. The revised list shows 117 
cloaks and capes of the world, 52 helmets, and 19 Kukailimoku 
idols. 

The treatise is freely illustrated from photographs of the 
originals, and its interest and value is enhanced by four full 
!>age plates of famous cloaks in the colors of the originals. 

Part I of the second vohuiie of "Fornander's Folk-lore", 
of 2-2r> (piarto pages, in the uniform style of the Bishop 
^f||seunl Memoirs, eonijirising fifteen legends of the islands, 
i-isnes aji \ve go to pi-ess. 

"Tlie Hawaiian Romance of Laieikawai," with introduction 
;md translation bv Martha Warren Beckwith, a large S-vo. of 
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some .'580 pagpa, app('are<l dnriiijr siiiniiipr from the Btirean o£ 
American Ethinilofi^v, AVasliiiigtou. In thia work Jlies Beck- 
with places all students *if ?Iawaiian folk-lore under deep obli- 
gations for lier painstaking service in bringing ont the first 
complete translation of what has been termed the finest ro- 
mance of the race. 'J'hat the labor thereon has been one largely 
of love is evident by the many references and notations, as 
also the ('oiiiparative stndy for the intrinlnction, which presents 
not only the features of the story, its writer and his characters, 
but treatM of the art and style of Hawaiian composition, with 
copions extracts illustrative of the characteristic features, 
which shows a rare familiarity with the lore of her land, a 
benefit from excejitional reference opportunities. 

In "Personal Reminiscences of a AVell-Known Early Ivanai- 
Honolnhi Family," Malcolm Brown has written his recollections 
of the advent of liis parents, Mr, and ilrs. Thomas Brown, to 
these shores, their experiences, with their connections with 
several other prominent residents in hiisiuess and official affairs 
in their day, which glimpses interestingly much of the swial 
ciinditioiiri of llouolnln, that dates back to the early 'fifties. 
It is in paniplilet form, comprising 72 pages. 

LANAKILA CHURCH RUINS. HAUULA 

SOME interest lias been awakened of late in the ruined 
stone .■liiirch at JIauiila, in the Koolau district of Oalni. 
judging from the in(|nirieH made for its history. Its 
conimanding site adjacent to the road, just beyond the railway 
station, makes it the prominent object in the village lfjidsea]>e. 
which attracts the attention of visitors passing tbronjib iln' 
district. 

As the result of not a little investigation, rendered ucc-- 
sary through thc^ few present residents familiar with the early 
clmi'ch-efforts of windward Oahn, and the scarcity of records 
thereof, the following brief facts are gathered together relatin,^ 
to its history. The people of the district differ ^idej;>i^]il' their 
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iinpi'fwion of the tiiiip ni itti origin, tliniis;li iif;r<>i'iiii; nn tlio 
)iariies inatniiiipntal in its erection. 

Tho clinreh is 96 x S4 feet, inside lUfHsiireiiiful, with \\M< 
\''> feet higji and 2M; feet thick on a fomulatiou of i^oitic -l'-_; 
feet, Inpated on a kiioli of land known as lIchiinoH. Thi^^ 
Tianie, meaning "count chickena," snfj,^e«ta coiincction witli 
Kitina]niaa, the traditional swine-god, whose de])redations Ix'pm 

in this neighborhood in the robbing of his nnele's chicken * |i, 

and hia escape by way of the celebrate<l Kalinwaa fall^^ in the 
ailjaeent valley, a feat still dilated on by the villagers. 

There are hardly any of the village fathers left, so it was 
t'niniil ditficiilt to ascertain just when the chnivh was started 
iiiid when coni]>leted, bnt from earefnl inipiiry and soarcli iis 
origin is fonnd not as remote as some have snpposed, evidenliy 
not earlier than 1852, when Rev. J. S. Emerson of Waiahia 
(who had the pastoral care also of his neighboring districts, 
Waianae and Koolanloa), reported the first niovenicni in the 
liroject, "the collecting of materials for the hnihllng .>f it 
I'hnrch in Koolan." The following .yfar, 1S.">;!, the ]irogrcss 
of tlie work is shown as "the chnrch walls having been hiiil n]) 
in mortar, the building well roofed and the floor being Ijiid." 
This was its condition in the snnnner of that year. At its 
<-.jiii]detion. snrtieient for services, probably the latter jnirr of 
the year, a grand Inan or native feast was given the jmblii- by 
"ay of celebrating the opening, to which Jlr. W. ('. Lani', 
fiitlier of onr ex-mayor, was a generous contributor. Itcv. Mi-, 
luiterson, as stated, whs its first pastor, and one Sam Kalirlc 
(lie tirsr treasurer, vho also acted as a lay rca-ler in the ]iasl,.rV 
idisence. 

Ill lS.-,4. Ilaiinla was favored with a paslnr of its ovvn In 
il)e ].erson of Rev. .M. Knaca, «lio stayed by it aboni ten years 
wlien 3ie was cailed to a wider tiehl, to bei-onic known as 
Hawaii's Henry Ward Beecher. In bis ivytorting for l^'H, 
■"(■ontrilmtions to aid in completing the chnn-h" is noted, which 
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it, luay he mutl that Ihiwaiisin tlumght is somewhat <>ili|>lieal, 
moving alioiit twf> centers. AVhen the Hawaiians aiv thiiikiug 
alwiit the nature of things the notion of niana is fiimlaiiieiital, 
hilt wlicn the origin of tliin;:^ is concerned the notion (\i po 
appears to he iippernioat. The preliminary question then is 
wiiat did the Hawaiians mean by the terms mana and po. 
T{enjenil)ering Aristotle's wise dictum not to pretend to gi-eater 
awnracy than the subject matter will allow, niaua may be 
tak(?n as the notion or perha]>a concept of psychical p<iwer, mo- 
tion, force, energy, will, or any activity that is snper-nonnal, or 
arouses in man an exti'aordinary emotion, feeling, tliinking or 
wilting. It reminds one of the wonder, awe, curiosity, which 
Plato and Aristotle pnt at the root of philosophy. The term 
niaiia and its cognates have a remarkably wide currency and 
almost always they are connected with human thinking. In 
the Hawaiian language mana means psychical or mental pow- 
er; manao means "to think"; niananao is "thought*'; manawa 
is used for the "emotions" and "feelings". In fact the gamut 
of mana extends from what we call life in a vitalistic sense to 
what we call god in a pantheistic sense. It is a purely psycho- 
l<igieal term which never refers to objects of sense pei-ception 
although such objects may possess mana. Every recognized 
Kpecialist has his uiana, the chief, the priest, the house, the 
caii'ie, and the t^mjile builder. Concretely mana may be inher- 
ite<l, increased, diminished or lost. A.bstractly maiiu inay In; 
the ]»roperty of a tribe, or a go<l or a xmiinium specie' in wliieli 
all things share and to which all striking activities are related. 
The criterion of mana was pragmatic. It is what it does. If 
it fails to do what is expected it is no longer mana. Thus the 
Hawaiians have deposed chiefs and even gods. In the gi-eat 
reformation of December, 1819, when the systems of tabu and 
sacritiee were overthrown it was explained that the old order 
had lost its nunia and that the new ordi-r iiad a superior mana. 
Tt is public opinion or thought and at the same time it i;^ 
divine or fiupernatural. It is a vo.r pupiili, ro.r ((fVi^i^iiji^rfioii 
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sonicwiiat t^iiuil«f to tin- iisos of Totli. CliocljmH, \'!ic'li. 'L';io. 
and Logos. Ill HiK-ieiit Hawaii the Icrni \m lias also varioii-; 
meanings, snch as night, darkness, chaos, inipoteiirt', negation, 
non being and sometimes the place of departed spiritt;. In 
Hawaiian mythology it seems to have two or three quite dis- 
tinct meanings. It is a night or chaos which is an inert and 
helpless nothing, or it contains within itself the potentiality of 
liecnnung, or it is wrought npon hy god or gods as something 
i^hjeetive. If it does not contain within itself the cause of 
things it is a condition withont which thinifs cannot arise ur a 
liackgroimd on or in which they arise. Po may also have 
lieen regarded as a neutral in which the sexes were generateil 
and differentiated hy mana. This Avonld he in harmony with 
the Knmnlipo chant and with nuniy of the myths of Polynesia. 
There is a general liclief that everything in natnre is niale or 
female. Hawaii had its EmpediMdes or Camararins in the per- 
son of Anwe, an attendant npon the great Kamehameha, who, 
according to Mrs. Jndd, tanght sex differentiation in the vegc- 
tahle world. There are two very remarkahle Hawaiian cosmo- 
gonic myths which have not been bronghf together im the pur- 
pose of throwing liglit n])on the natnre of manii and ].o, and 
npon the different processes hy which all things came into 
lieing. These two song myths ap])arently present two (jiiite 
distinct metaphysical views both as to the natnre and orijiin of 
things. Withont discnssing the qnestion of ])riority iiL time 
us between these two myths lei us glance at the more initnral- 
istic view as set ffn-th in the Kninnlijio chant which K:l^tian 
regarded as "one of th<' most wonderful creari.nis of the inniiaii 
spirit." 

Fragments of evolntional cosmogonirs are cnnniioii ilir->ii^li- 
oiif Polynesia. Tims in Samoa we have the siriking niyrh nf 
the becoming of things thnjngh the slrnggh- for existence. Fire 
tights with the rocks and is extinguished: the large rock> fight 
vvilii the little r<M-ks and are oven'-imei the grass attacks the 
Ihe little rocks and wins Imt is over.'ome in tnri(^ln- ^tjfq^;!irnl.s 
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"lueli ai-c later ht'ateii by the vegetable creepers, and theae rot- 
tiiifi: give rise to mag^ts which give rise to animals and to 
riieii. The beautiful and familiar Maori story of Kangi and 
Papa is another effort to give a naturaliatie setting to the 
lifconiing of things. David Malo, a native of Hawaii born 
alioiit 1793 and writing his Hawaiian Antiquities about 1835, 
is surprised at the conflicting accounts of the origin of tlie 
islands and of man. He divides these into two classes, those 
\\hicli refer beginnings to male and female principles or per- 
sons, and those which refer beginnings to natural causes, re- 
marking: "Perhaps this is the best solution." The Kumulipo 
manuscript which Bastian brought to light from the library of 
King Kalakaua at HonoluUi early in 1880 surpasses all in 
its philosophic outline and detail.^ The transcription of this 
legend must have been made after 1820, as before that time 
the Ha\vaiian language was not reduced to writing, but the 
anfiiptily of the content is witnessed not only by its being sung 
to Captain Oook but by its antique text, the decipherment of 
which received little aid from Andrews' Hawaiian Lexicon and 
stiil less from Hawaiian scholars. While not all the names of 
insects, birds, fishes and trees can be identified, the general out- 
line is clear. According to this chant the beginning of things 
is liidden in Po, a dark, impenetrable chaos, which originated 
slime and after a very long time gives rise to duel principles, 
the male, Kumulipo, "the I'oot of the abyss" and the female 
Poele. "the dark night". These impersonal principles, activi- 
ties or energies, first produce zoophytes; coral insects from 
wliicli was bom perforated coral; worms which gathered mud 

^ Adolf Bastian: Die Heilige Sage der Polyncser, Leipsig. i88r. 

s. 6r-i2i. 
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scliweig, 1895. 
R. B. Dixon; Oceanic Mythology, Boston, igi6, pp. iS-f?. 
Liliuokalani, Queen of Hawaii: An Account of the Creation of tlie 

World According to Hawaiian Tradition, Boston, 1897. 
David Malo: Hawaiian Antiquities. Tr. and Ed. by Dr. .N. B. 

Emerson, Honolulu, 1898, pp. 20-25. t.iOlV^lc 
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jjiio heaps; star tish whose cliildren were staiTj. Then lower 
forms of plant life appear and all living things iiiultiplv. The 
land rises and a veritable struggle for existence goes on in 
wliieh the higher and stronger plants and animals feed npoit 
the weak, but without extinguishing them. Of all this the 
swimming octopus, the sole survivor of a former world, is an 
observer. At the close of the first period the sway of Knnin- 
lipo passes to the atmosphere or possibly ceases, and in the 
second period the dual agencies of becoming are tlie bluck 
night and the wide-extended night which bring forth leafy 
plants and the variegated insect world of butterflies, locusts, 
unts, etc, 'J'hen birds of various kinds arise and fly through 
i.he air, and finally the first shimmerings of dawn appear. In 
the third period male and female princii)le9 still rule but under 
iliiFereait names indicating new modifications of po. Here 
fishes and wonderful things of the deep appear and the blowing 
whale swims about tlie waters. The fourth period presents 
the dim and misty appearance of the sun under which creeping 
monsters move about on the slimy earth. The tiirtle and the 
useful plants appear, and in the effort of new births all nature 
groans and is full of tumult, , The convulsions of nature con- 
tinue in the fifth period and the highest animal known to the 
ancient Hawalians, the swine, is produced. Time is now 
divided into night and day, and the conditions of knowledge 
and ignorance, of memory and of the useful arts are present. 
The sixth period is given to the genesis of mice on the land 
and dolphins in the sea, while the seventh period is one of 
IJsychical evolution in which practical wisdom was carried into 
proverbs, and the formulae of magic were devised for the 
service of man in his struggle for existence. Observation 
through ear and eye were greatly developed and thought was 
'lei'pened. In the eighth period raging and ruthless nature 
f'oiucs to an equilibrium and joyful peace (Lailai) prevails. 
"■|!orn. man as a leaf, born male and female. Bom the hidden 
ffods." But the ffmale princiyile takes the lead in the first 
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vvoiiutJi Lailai. Tlien a|)|ieared Kii (man), then Kane (god), 
then Kaualoa (monster) and then through Lailai in sporting, 
laughing alliances with them arose the Inunan race, or the 
ITawaiian people, ilah], who probably represented a oommon 
interpretation of the Kumulipo chant, says the first human 
iieiiig was a woman, named I^ailai and that her ancestors and 
parents were of the night, Ellis, in liis "Tour" notes that 
siiuR-. lif the Hawaiian ]>rifstK hold that the first man was 
iriadc or produced by a female deity. In this chant the lower 
auinia! life precedes vegetable life, and there is an implication 
thHt man was bom male and female and was later differentiat- 
ed. It is evident that the chant is an attempt at a naturalistic 
<-x|ihimition of the world and that great stress is laid on the 
forces which are intrinsic to po. Still it is not an evoltitional 
ur triinsuiutational account, although its development is from 
the siiuiple to the complex. Xot only is there no suggestion 
that one stage gives rise to the succeeding stage but the names 
of the male and female ]»rinciples are changed, indicating the 
intrusion of new or modified forces acting as creating demi- 
geds. The refrains indicate that water is life to plants and 
fishes, while the "lo" or "egg's and To" are life to birds. If there 
is liny thought of evolution or of emanation, it is only caught 
as a lo here and a lo there in time and space. The myth epi- 
deiitlv l>elong8 to the same class of serial developments as are 
fnunil in the thought of the discontinuity of species represented 
bv I'lato, Leibnitz, Scbopenliaur, and Oomte. Still in this 
chant "man is bom as a leaf, and in another version the palai 
fei-u is spoken of as shooting forth leaves of high chiefs. The 
stages of the myth suggest some misplacement, as in the present 
t'tinti two periods of preparation for the future of man are 
j,resente<l before his ajipearancc. This would lie a teleoloftv 
more extraordinary than that of Wallace in his accounting for 
tlic large brains of primitive peoples as being a pi-eparation 
fur future net-ds. The later periods should be in the order 
of ■^i.N ci^'lit five and seven as tive and seven evideutlv deid 
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with tlio twhnical and mental developiiii'iit i.f man. Jn another 
version nf this myth, as Thnini has pointed out, man wjis born 
in the dark and woman in the age of bnhlilcs of the tliini 
jteriwl. Ill song myths there seems to be considerable fi-oetloni 
of transiwsition and verse divisions. The most strikini^' thiiiii 
about this myth is the suggestion that the gods appear after 
man, thus indicating a contiimons creation extending to the 
snpcrnian and that all things, from zoophyte to god, lie within 
nne frame of l)ecoming. Equally sii^estive is the appearjiiice 
tojiether of Kane, the good, and Kanaloa, tlie evil, which may 
have a reference to tlie most elementary diialisni in liiinian 
natnre. Another association is possible, as in one or two 
iineient songs, the east is called "the gi'eat highway of Kane", 
uliije the west is refjarded as the way of death, the wav r.f 
Kanaliia. the god of the underworld. The aliHcnce in tbii^ 
chant of any reference to the gi-eat gods Kn and Lono in prob- 
ably indicative of its naturalistic motives and of its aiitiqnitv. 
Over against the (piasi naturalistic view of the KnnmHpo 
chant is the Kumnhoiina chant, which is presented bv Jndgc 
I'ornandfr in his olassie work. The Polynesian Race.^ For 
nmre than thirty years, with a cori>s of native assistants, he 
studied Polynesian problems and especially the ancient history 
of the Hawaiian people. Collating the different versions of 
tlic Knniuhonua song of ereation, Fornaiider finds that the old 
liawaiians at one time Iwlieved in and worshiped one god 
conj]>rising three beings called Kane, Ku and Lono, equal in 
Tiatnre hut distinct in attributes; that they formed a triad com- 
monly- referred to as "the one established", and werc^ worshiped 
jointly under the niy.sterions name Hika-po-loa, while another 
iineient name was Oie. signifying ''most escellent, supreme". 

■' Abraham Fornander: An Account «f the Polyiiesijiii Race, lis 

Origin and Migration, and the Ancient Hi-;tory of the Hawaiian 

People to tlie Times of Kamchanicha I. Vol. I, 2n'I crt, iPr)0. 

pp. 6t, etc.. 211-213. 

Sheldon Dihble: History of the Sandwich JslaiirU" M.sMim. rS.W. 

P- 135. 
Thoina^i r,. Thrum- Fnrnandcr Ciilleclion of H^iwaiian .Xtitiquilici 
" "" lu. I0i6-rf)r7. 

oogic 
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T}ii« triad existed before, in or from po. Ej an act of will 
lliewe gods dissipated po and light broke into space. Tlicy 
created three heavens as their several dwelling places, also the 
81111, moon, stars, and a host of ministering spirits. Last of all 
they created man in the likeness of Kane, making his body of 
red earth and the spittle of the gods, and his bead of wliitish 
clay brouglit from the four ends of the world by Lono. Then 
file three gods breathed into the image, called upon it to arise, 
and it became a living being who was named Knimihonua. 
Later, woman was created from the side of man while in 
slumber which, like the Kumulipo myth, suggests that man at 
tirst was androgynous or bi-sexual. Another version of the 
same chant notes the cyclical view of world history in saying 
that Kane destroyed the world by fire and then recreated it. 
I'omander remarks, "Through all the Polynesian cosmogonies, 
even the wildest and most fanciful, there is a constant, under- 
lying sense of a chaos, wreck, po, containing all things and 
existing previous to the first creative organization; the chaos 
and wreck of a previous world, destroyed by fire according to 
the Hawaiian legend, destroyed by water according to the 
Samoan legend; a chaos, ruin or night po, in which the gods 
themselves had been involved, and only in virtue of their 
divine nature, after continued strujq^le, extricated themselves 
and reorganized the world in its present pattern." Still another 
tradition relates that Kanaloa, the evil one, was present at the 
creation of man. Jealous of Kane's work and failing to repeat 
it, he tells Kane, "I will take yonr man and he shall die." It 
is interesting to note that Kane is the only god which appears 
in both chants. In the former he is evolved or created while 
in the latter he is the creator. Kanaloa also appears in both 
myths; in the former as a monster, and in the latter as the 
evil one, the opponent of Kane and of man. In early tradi- 
tion, Kanaloa is the spirit of opposition; in folklore he is the 
god of 9erpents{?), lizards and fishes. There is no indication 
in Hawaiian tradition that Kane and Kanaloa represent a con- 
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Hict lichvecn light and darkiiws Init rather a (•■iiiHii-t liptwwn 
good and evil as regards man. His later enrollinnit aiiionj; the 
gods anil his companion ship with Kane may he dite (o tliis 
moral dnalism. The incompletell(•^^i of tlio Kiimulmmia ^f- 
nealogy ia striking, aa no mention iw made of the I'vcatinn of 
tho vcgetahlc and animal kingxloms, to which ho nnioh iittcn- 
lion was given in the Kmnnlipo chant;, hut Thrnm has shown 
that the prose versions mention hogs (pnaa), dogs (ilio) and 
lizards (moo) as having been created by Kane, The Bimilarity 
tif this myth to that of biblical genesis has raised some snspi- 
(■i(>n of missionary gloss or influence. This appears as entirely 
gratnitous to one acquainted with the mythology of Pcjlynesia 
and the widespread elements of the l)iblieal myth. There is 
not a detail of this chant that cannot he dujdicated in early 
I'olynesia, Hewahewa, the last of Hawaiian high priests, told 
the early missionaries in 1820 that the only difference between 
his god and theirs was that theirs was "fixed on paper" and 
Dibble, one of these early missionaries, remarks: "When the 
Sandwich Islanders heard the names, Jehovah, Jesns Christ, 
and the Holy Spirit, they siihatitiited at once the names of 
three of tlieir fonrier gods." A striking parallel of this direct 
transference of tlioiight is found in Soiithem Polynesia, where, 
according to W, W. Gill in his "Myths and Songs", the natives 
iransfer most appropriately and beantifnlly the name of Eo- 
Ora, the living god, to Jehovah, as His worshipers never die. 
Considering the testimony of Hawaiian scholars from Fornan- 
der to Tregear, and the high compliment which the latter pays 
to this myth, thei-e seems to l>e no good ground for doubting 
that it is a veritahle ancient prodnct. Still it is to be noted 
that ilalo did not refer to this chant in his Hawaiian Antiqui- 
ties. It must have been an oversight like that of his want of 
reference to the remarkable Hawaiian metho<ls of irrigating by 
ditches. Two Hawaiian stories of creation may he jjassed liy 
for, as compared with the Kumnhonna chant, they illustrate 
ilie difference hctvveen mythology and folk lore. ^The iradi- 



tions to wliieli we refer are the well-nip;h universal one of the 
biril laying an egg on the primeval waters which, bursting, 
jlives rise to the rtorld, or to Hawaii iiei, and that of Papa 
{living liirth to a ealahash, the different parts of which, being 
diHtrihttted by Wakea, become the heavens and the earth and 
ail their furniture. 

Tiie inetaphysieal content of the Kiunuhonua myth is not 
altogether clear from its presentation and requires some com- 
parative reference to similar myths in other parts of Poly- 
nesia. That the three gods of Hawaii were worshiped as dif- 
fei'pnt aspects or attributes of a one supreme god, there can be 
little question. The old Hawaiian ritual after mentioning the 
gods by name, generally beginning with Kane, concludes with 
the henothetiatie or monotheistic refrain: "He is god. It is 
true. It is so. He is the true god." That the nature of this 
god, whether Hikapoloa or Oie, is the supreme power and at 
the same time the most excellent, thus having in concrete hu- 
man experience, both a logical and a moral meaning, may he 
gathered from the body of Hawaiian myth and folk lore of 
which the familiar stories of Ovvaia and of Mani the Hawaiian 
Prometheus, are illustrations. The Hawaiian "supreme" is 
the life in which all things participate and at the same time, 
it is the source of all maiia or special powers and excellencies. 
Wc may gathei' light on this point by a reference to the Taaroa 
t)f Tahiti, and the lo of the Maori.* lo, sometimes regarded 
art the Oie of the Hawaiians, is the pith, core, essence of things, 
the great originator, the all-father, who pervades space and 
time, has no residence, cannot be localized, and whose name is 
generally tabu. Still, prayer is addressed to him as in the 
fragment; "whilst I my offerings make ami chant my aaered 
song to Him, the one Supreme," The nature of lo appears to 
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be mana ie tlie sense of thouglit for, aceoi'diug to many aiitlior- 
ities, ill the oldest Maori legends of creation, tliouglit tirat 
arose in the primordial uight as the most subtle of all forces, 
then creative desire ai-ose and, last of all, matter. As the 
genealogies show a close relation of Hawaii and New Zealand, 
^o the legends show intimate commercial relations as early as 
tiie twelfth century [>etween Tahiti and Ha lie Tahitian 
I'aaroa is hymned in the most remarkalle 1 ^ age 
"He was, Taaroa was his name, 
He abode in the void, no. earth, i 
Taaroa calls but naught answers, 
Then alone existing he becomes e u 
Taaroa, like the seed ground, Taa oa o k t I on 
Taaroa, like tlie sea sand, Taaroa w d p e d g 
Taaroa, light forth breaking, Ta; oa u w u 

Taaroa, all around ns, Taaroa, do be a 
Taaroa, lord of wisdom. He created the land 
Of Hawaii, Hawaii, great and sacred." 
In all the famous literature of pantheism, nothing excels 
the simple beauty and the comprehensive thought of this song 
of a primitive people in the heart of the Pacific ocean. It 
I'eniiuds one of the thought of Xenophanes: '"All eye, all ear, 
all thought in God," and of the lines of Aeschylus: "Zeus is 
the heaven, Zeus the earth, Zeus the air, Zens is the universe 
iuwl all besides." But more than this it reaches out throngli the 
pliilosophy of the most civilized people, through Plato and 
Plotinus, through Bruno and Spinoza, through Fechner and 
I'anlsen even to our own day. Fornaniler remarks tliat this 
I'hant agrees thorouglily with the j\1 ariiuesaii and Hawaiian 
\«>vi\\i on the same nuiiject, and tliat there can l>e no doubt of 
itjj great antiquity, 

AVhen one turns from these high thoughts of the supreme 
:nid excellent one to its attributes in the triad of Kane, Ku, 
:ind Lono, one experiences about the same feelings and diiti- 
I'lilties as in passing, say from Christ's teaching about God to 
the wranglings of theologians about the Trinity and the nature 
iiinl functions of its three persons, ft is what happens in meta- 
I'liysics when one seeks to pass from general notions to cut and 
'Iried concepts. Then. too. folk lore is always apt to^ pbiy havoc 
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with the more roflective mythology and among people without 
a written Jauguage and with a vanished priesthood the role of 
folk lore persists when mythology grows pale or disappears. 
"Scattered among the Polynesian islands," says Tregear, "are 
fragments of helief in which ©very variety and eccentric inver- 
sion of the attributes and positions of the eai'ly gods toward 
each other may be found." Even Tangaroa, among the Mar- 
i|nesan8, became the evil one, as also among the Hawaiians 
Kanaloa the evil one become one of the gods. Tt is quite 
probabio that these gods are one and the same, playing a moat 
confusing moral role throughout Polynesia. These and similar 
movements of thought raise an interosting problem in human 
atfitiifh's. hi soiitJiern and central Polynesia, Tane, Rouao 
and Tii, or Kane, Lono and Ku are often thought of as repre- 
senting light, sound and stability, but in Hawaii the prevailing 
conceptions are slightly different. Kane is the creating god, 
the originator and founder of the world, the father of men, 
the heavenly father. But above all he is the "god of life'', 
"god of power", to whom "the heaven and earth are sacred". 
it is probable that before the twelfth century the prevailing 
worship of Kawaii was Kane worship. Ix)no is a friendly 
providence directing the elements and human affairs whose 
ritual was mild, being chiefly concerned with giving freedom to 
]nortais through purification and pardon of sins. As Thrum 
lias pointed out, the great god Lono is probably not to hv 
confused with Lono, the deiiied hero in whose honor the annual 
games were held, and whose return was supposed in the aj)- 
pearance of Captain ('ook. Still, considering the kind of 
worsjiip that was accorded to Cook, the distinction between 
fjiese gods is not quite clear. The older Ilawaiians, inclndinjj 
(Jueen Liliuokalani, as shown in her introduction to the Knuiii- 
lipo chant, believed that Cook was identified with Lono, one of 
the chief gods. Xuraerous traditions, as well as the story of 
Captain Cook, as the returned Louo, show that he was a deified 
hero. Kii is r<'ferred to as architect and buildcr,(^^(liij|i:_egard- 
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ed aa a sevei-e, exacting, jealmis gml, who rules by prt'scrip- 
tions, and demands temples, and sacrifices of both animals and 
mon. The chant of Kualii opens with the words: "A god is 
Kn, a messenger ia Kii from heaven, a foreigner is Kn from 
Kahiki." Kii means eaat or eastern and Kahiki-Kn means a 
"foreigner from the east". Ku may he connected with the 
l>loody rites of Mexico which possibly came into central Poly- 
nesia and tliroiigh Paao were carried to Hawaii about the 
twelfth centin-y. In folk lore Ku is the dog slain for his 
cruelty. Although Ku had hia special priesthood, it is fairly 
clear that lie never had a deep hold upon the Hawaiian people 
save through their fears, and through his intimate relation to 
the general tabu system of government controh 3[is relation 
to Hawaiian life and religion was not wholly "litferent from 
that of Jehovah to the more strenuous form of New England 
Puritanism. It was this god with his tabus and human sacri- 
Hces that the Hawaiian voluntarily repudiated and overthrew 
in the reformation which culminated in the battle of Kuamoo, 
December 30, 1819; while long before this the episode with 
Captain ('ook in 1778 seems to have engendered profound 
scepticism in regard to the Lono cult. 

If the al)Ove account is approximately correct, the I[a- 
«'aiian mythology shows both free constructive imagination 
and differentiation. The latter element is fully borne out by 
the multiplication of lesser gods, each of which has its partic- 
ular maua having some relation to individuals. Whether se- 
viously, or from a s«isg of humor, which was keen in the 
llawaiians, the lesser divinities were often lumped together in 
worship as is shown by many fragments. Thns in an old chant 
l.ipewale addresses, "Ye forty thousand gods; Ye four hundred 
tlionsand gods." Their mythology ia also a warning against 
'he common supposition that a particular primitive people must 
liavo homogeneous beliefs. Here ia a people isolated, few in 
Jiunihcrs, of the same race, language and environment, with 
'wo Of niiMv vory distinct and clalxivatc lieliefs I'egij^^lJMj^^lie 
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nature and origin of things. The cake of custom has been 
fireatly overdone, and the freedom and facility of the primitive 
mind too much ignored. Still, this freedom has, metaphysi- 
cally, its limitations to the emphases and fusions of the human, 
fhe divine and the cosmic motives. Ail tliree of these motives 
are present in Hawaiian thought and while the cosmie is weak, 
one must not overlook the fact that a theory of world cycles is 
present in both the Kumulipo and the Kumuhonua chants, 
thereby suggesting a (juasi mechanical view. Anthropologists 
and ethnologists have often })een too anxious to carry throiigh 
preconceived theories, and the spirit of system has been too 
imperious. It is not too much to say tliat the old Polynesians, 
and especially the Hawaiians, show great freedom in specula- 
tion and show the rough outlines of all schools of metaphysics. 
The various relations in which they placed mana and po clearly 
suggest what we call dualism, materialism and spiritualism. 
It is evident that at least the Hawaiians, Tahitians and llaoris 
cast their lot with a spiritualistic monism in which thought or 
mana was the first principle, expressed or implied in all the 
cosmogonies and that this principle was always a generaliza- 
tion, ex analogia hominis, from human activities, such as think- 
ing or willing, or even as respiration, or speaking, or reproduc- 
tion, or sleeping and waking. This might imply a dualism 
within mana hut this is not the prevailing Hawaiian thought. 
.Mana as a notion or concept is activity without definite, iimrMl 
or logical qualities, hut takes them on only practically in po, 
persons, things, gods and demigods. Every extraordinary po\v- 
er is explained hy mana but this particularized mana is expect- 
ed lo jiistify itself in experience or a mistaken reference i?^ 
suspected. - The question whether the Hawaiian notion of 
mana is a personal one, is solved by remembering that all their 
thought is evolutional, not involutional, running along tin' 
analogies of inner experience; by observing that in the Kumu- 
honua chant, the members of the triad are personal and fu-'' 
henotheistically into the notion of a sullerpersona.^}1Eii^^^lthlll i" 
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Kiiiniilipo g('iiealog\' tin' male and feiiiiiU- iii'iiu'iplc liwdiiifs 
male and female persons just as soon as anytliinff is done: and 
tliat while the Hawaiians were m donlrt as whether thf tap 
root was male or female, they had no doubt as to its pcvwin- 
ality in the sense of a thinking, feeling, and M-illing sonielhing. 
Although living in the midst of volcanoes, carthqiiakes and 
tidal waves and being experts in navigating their canoes by (he 
t^tars, and loving plants and animals with a cnrions devotion, 
there is a strange alienee in their mytholc^v of nature wor«hi)i 
and of the influenees of environment. Among primitive }>eo- 
])l('s, tliey may properly lie ealled, The irmiianiftts. 



JAMES B. CASTLE-BENJAMIN F. DILLINGHAM 

AN APPRECIATION. 

HAWAII was called upon this ]iast year to nionni the 
loss of two of her best-known public-spirited citi/:ens, 
James IJicknell Castle, and Benjamin rraiikliii l>il- 
linghaui, both of whom passed away within a few day?; of 
I'iieh other early in A]iril ; Mr. Castle suddenly after but ii 
iivief illness, while that (.f Mr. Dillingham had been souu-wliul 
{■x])ecte<l. 

In the death of the.se two foremost practical biiilder> nf 
liawaii's enterprises, the hnsincss connnnnity has lost men nf 
vision and faith; men who were courageous in their aiul^ i" 
aehieve big results throngh the henelits to others. In this 
they were singularly alike, the various projects they ]>roiiJuted 
iir entered into, to enconrage industrial, agricultural and other 
effort heing of a corporate natnre that others might share in the 
successes they had the faith to foresee; taking the laboring niir 
ill each projc<'t till clearing the difficidties that are invariidiiy 
'iiet with in the promotion and development of new entcriii'iscs 
"f ma-iiiitnde. ^^ ■ 

HostcdbyCOOglC 
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Mr, Dillingham's experience in establislting the Oaliu Rail- 
niiv iliiir wonid ha\'e di^ieonraged ordinary mortals has l)een 
(iftcii told, but his arduous effort and strong faith on pushing 
that i>roject through to a successful issue led the way to the 
(■:<tal>lishiuent of new and enlarged agricultural enterprises 
that are classed among the liest dividend -paying concerns of 
[he islands; hence, beside the products marketed, laud values 
liiLvc increased, all of which now awards the government a 
large annual tax revenue. In these Oahu projects Mr. Castle 
was an early courageous co-laborer, in engineering and devel- 
o[iiiig the Kahukn Plantation to success ere relinquishing con- 
trolliug interest, subsequently encouraging the agricultural pos- 
sihilities of the Koolau districts and establishing a small rai!- 
road from Kahuku to as far as Kahana, to facilitate the labors 
of the producers and the marketing of their products; a nat- 
ural feeflei' to the Oahu Railway. 

Few Ilonoltilans were aware of the obligations they arc 
under to Mr. Castle for the comfort and convenience of tlu-ii' 
Rapid Transit service by his bold step at a critical stage in its 
{•iircer that placed it on a basis for the success which he fore- 
naw. Another bold venture, and of larger magnitude, was liis 
purchase of the Spreckels' sugar and commercial interests on 
Maui, said to be at a cost of $2,000,000, which to-day is ranked 
auioug the best dividend-paying concerns in the islands. A 
man of ideals, he desired to see a better element of introducci 
lalxjr for the development of Hawaii, and at his own expense 
sent for and brought in the Russian colony of Molokans from 
I. OS Angeles, and settled them, not on properties of his inter- 
ests, but at Kapaa, Kauai. I'n fortunately, through disrnptiou 
lULioug rhemselvps they proved a disappointment and gradually 
drifted away again. 

An undertaking of wide scope characteristic of Mr. ('astlc'> 
enterprise is evidenced by his projects on the island of Hawaii 
iu opening up and demonstrating the possibilities of the ohiii 
and koa forests of Kona an<l Puna for commci'cia] uses, ami 
ilie jiractieability of caiu'-growing through Kiiim.H X^inJl thi 
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i-i'iitral-)]iill iilea, to meet llit- pt'ci;liiir cuiulilioiis of lliat <\i^- 
trict. 

Am! H^ide from his busiiitss at-tivilifs iiL' whs likcuisc 
fiiiinent in literary and artistic tastes, possessing a tino lilmu'v 
which was his delight in spare hours for the recreative iinliil- 
gcnee of his intellectnal nature. 

Of ifr, llillinghani, when his varions Oahii ]iriiji'<'ts were 
well advaucei!, which included wharf and other iniprnvemi'iit- 
to facilitate shipments and enhance the interests of the ]>iirt. 
his next venture was in securing the Eleele Plantatiim. on 
Ivanai. friiin which a new concern resulted in tlie fnniiation of 
the McBryde Sugar Co. for an increased jilantin,!:? iircii, witli 
new and capacious mill for same. 

Ambitions for still greater achievements he struck out 
lioldly for the floating of the Hilo Railroad project for tlie 
enlargement of the resources of that district, and, despite s(?t- 
liacks and disappointments in securing foreign aid, through our 
political upheaval, he was again siicceaaful. The opening np 
of the Olaa tract of land, and interest of its new settlers in 
coffee cnltui-e rendered Hilo's outlook roseate, especially willi 
the commencement of the lirealiwater for the protection of its 
spacious harhor and encouragement of shipping, but wIk'ii 
failure stared in the face of coffee-growing effort, and Inisinesw 
interests connected therewith lie<^ame clamonnis, it was Mr. Dil- 
lingliam who stepped into the breach ami with a few stanucb 
allies took over the unprofitable coffee lands, and organizerl 
the Olaa Sugar Co. whereby the late owners received far more 
than could have been realized under forced sales. The exten- 
-iive area to be cleared and planted to cane and the erection 
of a liioileni mill adequate for same required large capifaliza- 

Tlie construction of the Northern line Hilo railroad was 
Ills next audjitions effort to penetrate the broad flelds of Hama- 
kna and open up new possibilities and a means of marketing 
its products. This branch called for engineering skill of the 
iiighest order for its construction along the bold coast; bridging 
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gulches anil ravines, tuiiiielllng and cutting through hills', all of 
which are a marvel to visiting experienced railroad men of the 
mainland. In spite of delays throtigh lahor conditions, diffi- 
culty in having orders filled, and increase in cost of material, 
the road was carried through to completion hy Mr. Dilling- 
ham's conrageoiifi energy, for those coming aftJ?r jiiin to reap 
the reward. 

In Snnday-school and church work, as also in Y. AJ. (*. \. 
and educational work, he was an active participant. Large- 
heartedness was characteristic of him ; be was ever helpful to 
others, and it is said of him in his benevolences that every 
institution, educational or eleemosynary, in the islands of his 
knowledge were recipients of a generons sum before his deatli. 

In the developmnt of the latter projects of these two prinee? 
of industry, though unable to reap pecnniary benetits there- 
from, they nevertheless saw their labors had not been in vain, 
but so established for others to profit thereby, proving them- 
selves public benefactors all through their career, and leaving 
M ttit'iiiory and example which is an inspiration for others. 



-\nd still another of the foremost men of onr island coin- 
ninnity has been called to his reward, of whom the following 
fitting tribute appeared in the P. C. Advertiser of July 2(i, 
1918: 

In the death of Joseph Piatt Cooke the community in 
called upon to mourn the passing of another foremost citizen, 
a man who, until a year ago, when his concentrated etfort^^ 
brought a physical breakdown, was in the forefront of ihi' 
commercial and philanthropic work of the Territory, 

Mr. Oooke was almost the first to whom many turned when 
some project for the general good of the community was i'l 
need of financial help, and no good cause ever went to him f"'' 
assistance in vain. He was not an indiscriminate giver, but 
once satisfied of the merit of the project his generosity usnally 
set the pace for others. An endorsement of a man, a jKtlicy or 
a project hy J. P. ('(wke siampcd it as bona fide and worthy. 
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sTidi was tlie psteein in which his indfjiiifiit inul siiicfrity wiij- 
hdd by the coramniiity at large, 

\ descendant of an early missiojiary family, ilr, (Vmkc 
was connected by ties of relationship and early friendship^' with 
nil the principal kamaaiiia families of Hawaii, while liif 
fTcniality, his straightforwardness and his sterling honesty in 
word and deed made him a most popular figure with the Inii-r 
comers to the Islands. 

Ilis death is a distinct loss to Hawaii and the iiLonniiiig 
over his sndden death will he widespread and sincere. 



POETRY OF THE POLYNESIANS. 



AAIOA'"G the ten thousand coral fringed islands whwe 
shores are whitened by the breakers of that vast (K-can 
rolling between the Orient and the Occident, lie unde- 
veloped mines for the literatenr rich as Pactolian sands. The 
pioneer prospectors in this little-known field have uncartlied 
many treasures worthy of careful preservation, and li>cate<l 
oiitcroppings that indicate the existence of extensive leads (if 
hidden wealth. And when tliese shall have been worked, the 
world that has lieen channed with the German Xibeluugeii. the 
Finnish Kalevala, the Ramayaua and ilahabharata of the Hin- 
dus, and the Eddas of the Scandinavians, will read and adujirc 
and be anuised by the story of the ancient godn and mythical 
heroes of the island world, whose exploits were not less won- 
drous than those recounted in the poems or collections ..f vcvj^cs 
named, and, indeed, hear a close resemblance to them. 

To many it may appear presumptuous to claim the exist- 
fiice of anything like poetry among a people who have lieen 
t'onimonly regarded by those iinac«[nainted with them a? a few 
degrees removed from the l^rute creation: hut (in^|^^e,|^sl<Tn 



f^roTips .it' tlie Taciti(', iiiliaLiited by the Polynfsian race and 
iixtpiidina: fi'om Hawaii as far south as Xew Zealand, songs 
have iieeii sung by native poets that are worthy an honored 
place in any library of verse. 

Tlie Polynesians are superior mentally as well as [)hyHi<'all_\- 
to a majority of the dark races that have not advanced (until 
recently through contact with Aiiiericana and Europeans) 
heyond the .^a^'age state, although in some respects, as measured 
liy the standard of onr civilization, they have reached a level 
Leiiiw wliieh there is little possibility of descent. And if they 
are capable of more advanced thinking than we are wont to 
meet with in the rude chants of barbaric people, yet their 
legendary poems seldom possess elevated ideas that make the 
songs of other and better-known ancient nations so attractive- 

Tlie style and tone of poetic compositions are indicative of 
the intellectual condition of those by whom and for whom 
they ;ire written or recited. The versification of European 
poets centuries ago evinced a loftiness of thouglit and beauty 
of diction only possessed among a people of advanced mental 
cultm-e; while the best of the latest Polynesian efforts are 
similar to the oldest oxtant whicli that people brought witli 
tliem in their journeyings from their early home on the main- 
laud of Asia, whence they spread eastward and northward and 
southward until no habitable islands remained to be peopled. 
TJiat there has been no improvement is not surprising. Sur- 
rounded af ail times by the same influences and not enjoying 
the benetit of intercourse with people differing from them in 
speech and habits, few new words were acquired; and, as 
thought in its development cannot maintain a faster pace than 
the growth of the language used to express and embalm it, nc«' 
ideas and evidences of progress are wanting. 

The earliest Arabic poetry is not unlike the Hawaiian in 
<iuality and manner of expression; hut with the acipiisitiou 
of greater knowledge by the Arabs during the Middle Ages. 
their romance and poetry attained a high degree o^'^fclj^llencc. 
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Ill later years, however, rhny havi' \«>\ ihc ]iv<iiiil iiitriKrhijI 
])osition they once ■x'eiipied aii'l their jxH'try lias si.ttVn-d fi'mn 
iheir retrogression. The poet is also iiitliioiiced hy otIkt ]>v\>- 
crties of the language that is made tlie vehit-le of his tiimijihrs. 
If it be pliant and smooth-ti owing, there is a eonstiiiit ■Icsire 
lo employ it in the most musical forms; hut if it he ruiTiri'd iiinl 
rebellious, ideas cannot be portrayed in idoasiiif; ('olui'>, iuid ii 
fireat stimulus to poetic composition is wanting. The hinjruagi' 
of the Armenians, for instance, is harsh and nnplea^ing. iUid 
ijlthongh possessing a literature rich in philosophical, historical 
iind theological writings, it is lamentably poor in poeti'y. 

The Polynesian dialects, if less rich than the Anibii-. are 
not fettered by the harshness of the Armenian, and arc well 
adapted for song. Tlie people, too, are of a poetic teiiijiera- 
luent, having a natural fondness for rhj-thm of utteraucc, 
music and motion — -that triumvirate or trinity of unture su 
|iowerful at once in expressing and ruling the emotion'^. I.nv- 
crs of poetry as well as poets are born, not made, and svliece 
there is none of the former there must necessarily U- few of 
the latter, in conformity with the |iriisaic hut iminutjihle law 
of supply and deiuanil. 

And where poetry does exist it cannot be siippifssed. The 
.\rab casts a spell of enchantment over the burning sands of 
the desert,; the Norseman sings of the snow and the frost; the 
Polynesian whereso'er he may turn, is met with a theme for 
song. Every ]dain, inlet and stream, every mountain peak or 
"ther landmark, is associated with traditions of gods and fa- 
mous warriors, and every island and intervening channel has 
been the scene of numerous battles and thrilling exploits. 
Nature, too, has been prodigal in the distribution ui charms 
about Ilia native islands, "where every prospect jileasing is." 
i'.x'cry swaying tree, every sigh of the wind, every fciam-crested 
wave, every angry breaker, emits a note of mtiaic and suggests 
" poetic thought. He breathes the air of ptietry and ^iugs 
because he must. ^ , 

Hosted byCOOglC 
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From time immemorial these Pacific Islanders like the 
Oaeb, the Cjmry, the Anglo-Saxons and various continental 
jieoples, had their bards \v-ho composed and chanted poems in 
honor of their chiefs and beautiful women. By them, also, 
were preserved the an<'ient songs and traditions, and the geneal- 
ogies of the chiefs, which were recited on public occasions, 
'i'liesc were learned by rote and passed down with the greatest 
care from generation to generation. It is astonishing to know 
the number of long poems that some of them learned in this 
WAV and were able to repeat correctly. Kekauluohi, one of the 
wives of Kamehameha I. of the Hawaiian Islands, possessed 
jui t'.Ktraordinarj- memory and was selected by the kings as a 
repository of ancient lore. Many historical and other songs 
have been saved in this manner from the fate that threatens 
the race whose emotions and passions were once swayed by 
rhcm. AVbat is preserved and reduced to writing woidd fill a 
mnnlier of large volnmes and enough has been put into Englij^b 
to dti^cover some of its peculiarities. 

S('\-eral of the American and English missionaries in the 
I'licitic have made the history and customs of these people a 
?.tiiily and translatefl many of their legends and chants. The 
largf/nr existing collection of these traditions and meles per- 
taining to the Pacific Islands, gathered by the late Judge 
Al)raham Fornander, is fortimately in possession of the Bishop 
jVliiscuin, where it will be carefully preserved.* 

Translation from the Hawaiian (the following remarks are 
confined principally to the meles, or chants, of the Hawaiian 
NIaiids, hut will apply in nearly every particular to those of 
uther I'olynesian groups) into English is attended with much 
difiiciilty. so great is the difference in the construction of the 
two languages. While the Hawaiian is deficient in words rep- 
resenting ideas that can only be produced by greater enltivH- 
tion, or expressing abstract ideas, it is exree<lingly rich iu 
s]iecitic terms admitting of delicate shades of meaning tiiat 



*This collection is now in course of publication.^ 
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cannot lie correctly represented in English. Tliis irt ]>iirhi'ii- 
larly rnie of tlie verbs which, in their nif>ods, tensi-s, iHinilu'rs 
iuid persons, admit of nearly 3,500 fovuis, some of wliicli it i^ 
impossible for tlie foreigner to leani to distinguish lii'twccii, 
witliont long and careful study. In the use of the \'crli. the 
formation of words from the radical— usually a dissyllable— 
and in certain peculiarities of const rue tit)n, the language resem- 
bles the Hebrew. Some of the ancient legends also ivad like 
the Hebraic. 

Words and syllables in the llawaiiyii or other lajigiia.'ic^ 
iir dialects of Polynesia end in a vowel, and two cimsonants 
never occur together. The syllables are short, containing usual- 
ly but one or two letters, and nevei- more than three — a conso- 
nant and two vowels, ilany words consist entirely of vowels, 
and short sentences without a consonant are somctimc's met 
with. This would render the language unpleasantly jiiittural 
rtcre it not for the frequent recurrence of Ii(]uid sounds. Th^' 
nidy consonants in the Hawaiian alphabet are h, k, I, iii, n, p 
and w. 

l!y its flexibility the language is well adapted for pnctie 
e(nuposition, and the license allowed Hawaiian poets is inif h'ss 
liberal than that accorded to our own. For the purpose of 
nindifyiug the meaning, or for the sake of euphony, words 
may lie formed by the reduplication of either the firsf or -ec- 
hikI syllable of the root, by pretixing other syllables tn ilie 
words thus formed, by doubling both syllables of the root, by 
liretisiiig or suffixing certain syllables to the same, or by the 
insertion of one or more letters (sounds) in some words. 
Words ai-e also abbreviated by the omission of the initial vhchI 
letter (sound) and in other ways. In the meles many wo/d- 
"cciir that are not used in conversation and condnuiiiion^ iire 
l>eriniTted that are not elsewhere to be met with. 

Hawaiian poetry doea not conform to our grammiiiir^il 
ndes prescribed for versification, or to styles formerly in ynauv 
ill Kiirope. ft is not alliterative like that of ''""(^^'j^'X,,"!'!-'"" 
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Sa.Noii, Scaiidiiiavian or Taimil, nor doea it rliyiiio ]ik<' tlic 
oldest existing specimen of Scottish poetry. TIhtp is no regu- 
lar alternation of syllables differing in quantity, and, milikf 
our ordinary blank verae, the lines have not a corresponding 
nniiilier of syllables; yet it is readily distinguishable from 
jinisc. It is measured by sound and not by feet, and being 
in\-ariably chanted, in tunea adapted to the style of composi- 
tion, i.s iiot lacking in music and rhythmical pulsations. 

Alliterations are frequent but not methodical and are dne 
iiKire to the small number of soimds in the language than to tli<' 
design of the composer. Occasionally we encounter perfect 
j'liymes, or find several successive lines of iambic, trochaic or 
other measure, hut their occurrence is purely accidental. A 
good line is recognized by the composer, however, and is some- 
times repeated unaltered or with slight change of form; or may 
be made to occur at intervals as a refrain. 

Although possessing a love for musical language, the lin- 
waiian is unable to appreciate rhyme or metrical precision. 
Jf the thought expressed he poetic and be poetically expressed 
lie desires nothing more. Even those of the present day who 
have had the benefit of an English education and are familiar 
with a number of hymns and songs translated into their own 
language, see no beauty in rhyme, and songs they have them- 
selves composed to popular foreign airs liave lines of unequal 
length, necessitating in singing the prolongation of certain 
words in some and rapid enunciation in others. Even the iate 
King Kalakana, who had read extensively in English and wrote 
bis i)wn language gracefully, was not an exception. The first 
siau/.M of one of his po[iiilar songs, written in lioth languagcr'. 
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■Ka inoa 


katiialiao 


Lei nani 


o makou, 


E o)a 


e! 


Kou ehe 


IT uhi mai 


Pale na 


ino e 


Ka makou pule no 



s follows: 
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A hymn, formeriy the iiatiorial aiithttiu of Hawaii.* is 
similar in respect to rhyme. And yet none of these in devoid 
of poetry. The followhi{>; is a translation (not literal) of tlie 
verse fro)ii Kiinalilo's hyiini al)ove. Cl-caiisliited !>y Uev. L. 

"Koyal, distiijgui.slit'd iiaiiic, 
Our beauteous diadem, 

Long life be Ihine; 
Thy wing spread o'er our land, 
From every wrong defend ; 
For thee our prayers ascmd^ 

Long live our king." 

The haku nu'les, or poets, have always li€Tn highly honored 
in the Hawaiian Islands. The sole oeeupation of niauy of 
tlicni was the composing and ehantinjf and preservation of 
iiielea, and in some eases the office was hereditary. 'I"here 
were several classes of melea — songs iii war and adventiiri', 
laments, love songs, etc., Imt there seemed to lie rcHeelid in 
many of tliem the unhappy social eomlition of the people, for, 
throughout Polynesia owing to frequent wars, the opiiressive 
'■emulations of the priesthood and the tyranny of the eliief-i, it 
iiiight have heen trnly said, 

"Pleasures are 
As birds which liglit and fly." 

The brief existence of peacefnl periods is well iN|iri".scd 
in the following extract from a dramatic smii; eojiipo-ied in 
.\langaia, an island of the Hervey archi]x>lago, wherein retir- 
'■iice is made to the "behisit of Kongo," the gml of war. 

'Composed by the late Queen Liliuokalaiii, sister nf Kakikaiia, i-u- 
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*"Aii cud \v;is put to tilt dance Tan 
By the warlike belicst of Rotigo. 
Alas, Tane I author of all 
Those iileasures all came to an end ; 
For Miru's dread oven forever burns 

In the shades! 
She devours all who go down." 

'J'hc iinise's natural form of expression is oito of joy; Init if 
jov lie (.-rnslicd tt will make itself heard in lamentation, iiinl 
J'oJjnosian poetry, so far as rendered into English, is abiiost 
an niiceasiitg wail ; and when it does take a lighter vein it is 
too often sensuous, lewd and debasing. 

Some of the poets when composing would select a retired 
split where, seenre from interruption, they could elothi- their 
iileii* in inusieal phraseology. Most of the chants composed 
in this manner were short and often excellent. Some of the 
liest, exhibiting the purest poetic spirit, were composed by 
women. Few long ones, however, were the product of one 
]ierson. The famous prophecy, "Hani ka Lani," foretelling 
the overthrow of Keoua, a Hawaiian chief, by Kamehameha, 
eight years before the event took place, consists o£ several hun- 
dred lines, and was composed by a chief named Keaulnmokn. 
Joint authorship was common. The "Inoa o Kualii," an e]Hi' 
of more tlian six hundred lines, was composed by two brothers 
aud chanted by one of them within hearing of two armies 
iiiimediateiy before a battle. Another method of composition 
described by the late Hon. Lorrin Andrews* was for the poet 
to summon a few of his poetic brethren, and after announcing 
bis subject and explaining the manner in which he proposed 
to treat it, recite what he bad composed, line by line, or 
thought by thought, the others acting as critics. Kvery 
thought approved by all would become a part of the mete. 
Each was revised in this way, approved unaltered, rejected or 
amended, the sense and words lieing carefully adjusted to wliHt 



* This and other selections from Mangaian cornpositions occur 
hi this review are from Wm. Wyatt Gill's "Myths and Songs from 
South Pacific", or "Savage Life in Polynesia". C.OlV^lc 

* lilaiider, Honolulu. 1875. p. 35, ' 
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prnceded. Thej then assemblpd from time to time until the 
iiLolc WHS finished; and eacli had it thoroughly fixed in his 
niemorv and was able to repeat it verbatim. A stranger ineth- 
<>d was for a chief to gather about him a number of other 
chiefs, noted warriors and composers, propose a subject for a 
nieie and appoint each one to furnish a line or idea, which was 
subjected to the criticism of the others. And in tliis mannei-, 
not unlike the passage of a long bill by sections in any legisla- 
ti\'e bofly, they proceeded until the whole was completed. 

As an instance of tlie remarkable rapidity with which 
tiiiiue of them memorized these meles, as well as showing the 
estimation in which compositions of the highest class wore 
held, the following incident, related by Mr. Foniauder of the 
visit of Lonoikamakahiki, a Hawaiian chirf, to Kakubilicwa, 
chief of Oahu, will serve.* 

"After Lono (name abbreviated fnini above) had left liis 
loyal host in the evening and retired to rest, he got up and 
w(-ux down to the beach to sleep in his eanoe, where the 
I'ool breeze of the sea would fan and refresh him. "Wliile 
rlierc, another double canoe arrived during the night tVoui 
KHuai, having on board a chiefesa named Oliaikawiiiula, bouud 
i<> Hawaii on a visit. Lono accosted the stranger, inquirerl 
I lie news from Kauai, and in course of conversation learned 
tliat a new mele or chant had just been composed in honor of 
tliis chiefess's name; that it waw only known to a few of the 
iiighest chiefs on Kauai, and had not yet become |iub]ic, 
I'rompted by curiosity and a natural bent for ac(|niriiig all 
-lifts of knowledge, Lono entreateil the chicfecs to rejieat the 
'liaur, which she complaisantly did, and Louo's <]iiick car 
'iiid retentive memory soon caught and correctly rctaineil 
' III' whole of it. 

"'His expected slec]} on the beach having been thus iiilcr- 
i'lipted, Lono returned to the bouse and slej.t siiiuidly till late 
ill file morning. 

"Kakuhihewa, having enjoycil au uiiintcrniptcil u'l-zht s 
'''■*t. rose early next morning and repaired to the seashore 
''ir a bath, according to the custom, lie there found the ciUioc 

~~7^, ~~^ ■ ,, , ,, « C^.ooqIc 

'Polynesian Race, Vol. 11, pp. iiS-iii). O 
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iif the Kauai chiefess just getting ready to leave. Sjiliititi';' 
the straugfr, he also inquired the latest news from Kauai, and 
fe(;eived the same information that Lono had received, 
(if wliich fact, however, Kaknhihewa was ignorant. Having 
repeated the chant to Kakuhihewa, and he having coimnitted 
it to memory, the Kauai chiefesa made sail and departed, and 
Kakuhihewa returned to his palace much pleased vvitli the 
(ipportimity of puzzling his guest, when he shonhl awake, 
with the ]atest news from Kauai. When J^ono iiiially awoke 
and made his appearance, Kakuhihewa challenged him to 
ehant the latest mele from Kauai. AVithont hesitation Lono 
(complied, and recited the eliant correctly from begiiming to 
emi, to tlie great discomfiture and perplexity of Kakuhihewa," 
The o]jeniiig lines of this chant are heantifully smooth and 
musical, and are given here, that the reader may have an iilea 
of the [lawaiiaii style of composition. The vowels are sounded 
as in French, and each one is in a separate syllable. Jn pro- 
nunciation the accent should be placed on the pen ultima. 
There are exceptions to these rules, hut it would he impossible 
and in unn(K-<'ssary to give examples here. The liucr- read: 

•'O ke alialia liii o Mana, 

Ke uliai la no, 

Ke uhai la ka wai; 
Kt lihai la ka wai a K:imakahuu. 

Wai alialia, 

Wai o Mana. 

Mehe kai la ka wai, 

Mehe wai la ke kai ; 
Melie kai la ka wai o Kama kali on." 

The English translation iw as follows: 

"The salt pond of Mana 

Is breaking away. 
Breaking away is ihe walcr. 
BreakinR away is the water nf Kamakahon. 

Salt is the water, 

The waler of Mana- 
Like the sea is the water, 
Like water is the sea, 
Like the sea is ihe water of Kamakahon." 

Tn the almve will he noticed the transposition and. rcpeti- 
lion of lines, which ])rnctice is common througliDiit MVnPf^iii- 
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iiiiil (ifrcii rlip effect ir^ i|iiile pleasiiif;. Sniiietiiiies oiu 

w)vh iire ebaujivd vvitiioiit affeetiiifi- the st-iise. iis ii 

]o\\iiLf>'. iiiiiiiihi and uoiiolo lieing syiumviiioiis reiim 
.■hirpot':! Iiinl: 



"Heard is the voice of the bird 
The twittering from its throat 
The warbling from its tliroal." 

Xiiuieryiis e.xaiiildea like the foUmviiifi iiiijtlit iilso he fiir- 
iiisheil : 

■'The scattered islands are in :. row. 
Placed evenly from east to west ; 
Spread evenly is the land in a row," elc. 

Wiu-ds frequently are repeated in a aiiif^le line, as: 

"The rain flies— flies with the wind," 
Ajraiii with the use of "that" and '■tliia," eoniiii.ui in .ini- 
tm-y as well as in poetry, occur repetitions siielt aw: 
"The altar, the altar of that one, 
Hakuhakualani is my father : 
The altar, the altar of (his one, 
Hakuhafcualani is my mother," 

And the following, alluding to a battle: 

"That was a chief, this was a chief— 
The Slake was the island." 
Rhymes, such as 

"He henua hiwaoa me Aheetai, 
He henua hiwahiwa Aomai," 

"A beautiful country far from Aheetai. 
A beautiful country is Aomai," 
t'rinii a iraniiiesian poem, are BOinetiiiws enooiiiitered. hut as 
I'revionsly noted, are accidental. 

There seems to liave heeu no one who earned the ap|)ella- 
lion of -The Poet of the Isles," yet there were many famon,* 
liiirda who.se meles are still held in high repute. Tli<i stylo of 
'■omposition has remained the same from the earliest times; 
tiiodern eoiriposors imitate hut do not excel the anci(Mit; and 
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fxra^pt rhat a iew words iii^pil in the widest chants have become 
obsolete, there lias been no change in the poetic dialect. 

Tliere in a snddenneBS or abruptness to J'olyncsian ])oeti'y. 
both ancient and modern, that causes it to appear broken and 
jagged in reading, like many of the lie-st-known specimens of 
(.)riental verse. Tlie compositions of all barbarous or savage 
peoples are similarly sententions and elliptical, but in canlilla- 
tion this nnevenness is materially modiiied. The oldest chants 
of the Islanders do not differ greatly in style from the best 
of the most ancient that have come down to ns from Ea^^tern 
nations. 

Their poems arc redundant with figures, many of them 
bold and beautiful. Their composers frequently introduce 
allegory and metaphor, and similitudes are common. The 
metaphysical conceptions of some of the older poets are strik- 
ing, and all possess a strong love for the miraculous. They 
are frequently luxuriant in description and exhibit touches of 
true pathos. There is also manifest a love of and intimat<' 
ai^naintance with nature and natural phenomena, and thongli 
graphic in their descriptions where such are personified or 
compared figuratively with their hei'oes, yet there has not 
been found one Hawaiian poem, however short, addressed ti> 
tlie seas that surround them, the volcanic peaks tliat tower 
aboi'c, the verdurous valleys that nestle between basaltic 
ridges, the palm that beautifies the beaches, or the stately 
koa of the forest. (In this regai'd the compositions of some 
of the more southern groups are in advance of the Hawaiian.) 
Xor have they odes to the emotions or passions, although fn- 
i)uent allusion to them, with faithful portrayal, occurs in tin' 
nieles. 

To one unacquainted with the customs and folklore nf '!i' 
Polynesians, many passages in their chants appear ambigiT'n^- 
And even to many intelligent Hawaiians the meaning i- 
clouded, owing in great measure to what were figures luv 
allegories being accepted literally after the lapse-uf Oj^&k' An! 
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althoitgli not fully understood by ktin- i-oin])usi'rs. ci't'i'i'fiR-cs 
t'} such passages are incorporated into itiorc nx'Piit (•luiiit> ami 
their real meaning thereby hidden. Often tliese parts wliich 
appear obscure on first reading, when understood ari' llic 
most beantifnl. Mnch confusion arises at times from thii 
names of their heroes. The Hawaiians are given names of 
objects, events, and physical peculiarities, as is common ainoni:; 
most uncivilized peoples. Some of these are oJd enongh and 
i.ithers are poetic. Noted personages frequently have a num- 
ber of epithets, and advantage is often taken of this to make 
a play on words. These are sometimes ironical and some- 
rimes humorous, but usually in praise — and always miwlend- 
iiig when not understood. 

To appreciate fully the beauties of the moles of the Poly- 
nesians, it is necessary to possess some familiarity with thpir 
history, mythology, traditions and habits. But tlie same may 
be said of the compositions of any other people. "What, in- 
tleed, would be to the reader the grandest epic in our owii 
Inngue without a knowledge of ancient mytholt^y (Hebraic, 
(Jrecian and Egyptian) and of prominent personages and 
I'vents in the history of the world? No poet is more given 
itian iiilton to straying from the beaten pathway in search 
of rare treasures hidden away in secreted nooks; and be is 
never grander than when be soars away from his tbemi' to 
make a striking comparison. 

Composers of the Hawaiian mole inoas, or name sonjrs, and 
'w\v koihnnnas, usually laudatory of some chief, have been 
iiiiich given to coupling the names of tbeir heroes with famous 
men of an earlier day, and the giving of a local habitation to 
'■vents of a remote antiquity some of which occurred elsewlicri'. 
The introduction of such persons and events fref|uently resiills 
in the perjjetration of anachronisms nivsrifyiiifr to the most 
'■arefnl stndent of Polynesian lore. 

No Ipks confusing are references to local i'Ustoin> wlncli 
"ftcii are not understood bv others than those resident among 
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the people of whoin tlic coiujioser was one. The lines from a 
^raiigiiiaii luKieiit, 

"SIkes of .Maratiias tars 
Announce all new possessions." 
sound straiigciv enough and are without meaning to tlic reader. 

Maratua was the |)ei'8on selected to he sacrificcii -when 
jieaee was declared after a war, and according to ciiMtoin his 
I'ars were nevered from the head, the right ear representing tlic 
north side of the island of ilangaia, and the left the sonth side, 
and these were divided into as many pieces as there were 
districts for snb-chiefs. 

Many such passages are enconntered. 

I-ike Homer the Polynesian poets bring the gods from 
their aliodes above or beneath the earth or from the sea to 
]ierform, or enable fiivored personages of this sphere to per- 
fm-m, prodigies in their battles, games, or other contests. 
Their mytholi^j resembles in some respects that of ancient 
(Jreece, and the stories told of their traditionary heroes are 
not more ridicidons or less entertaining than those of the cnl- 
tnre<l Athenians. 

Prond of their race, its history and their illnstrions rulers 
and legendary characters, and devotedly attaclied to their island 
homes, they love to glorify each in their meles, by the recita- 
tion of which they are often deeply stirred. 

Tliey are children of Xatnre and chant Nature's language 
in her own mnsie. As the waves are the amanuenses of the 
winds and carve their records upon the rocks, ao the Polyne- 
sians, not less impressionable, have the mnsic of the wind.- 
and the tiiles — as heard on the coral reefs, in the forests and 
mountain clefts — graved into their souls and give it expres- 
sion in the 9<mgs of their ever-beautiful isles. Tn listening tn 
tiieir cantillation we hear the roaring of the distant waterfall, 
the moaning of the winds, the wild rage of the billows, tlii' 
miirnuiring of the rivulet — inereasing'and diminishing in vol- 
ume, rising and falling, as wafted to us from a distance, aii'1 
falling again until subdiie<l to a mere breath. ^lOO'^IC 
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One ot" till? earliest foniis of cmnposit^ui wiis the |>ri 
and many of such as chanted l>v the priests have licen 
served. The following prayer to Loiio, tif pai-tienlar Iiistn 
value to students o£ Polynesian religions, is an exeelleiit s 
men of one of these ancient Hawaiian offerings : 
PRAYER TO LONG.* 
"Strangelj' lofty indeed is this heaven, 

1 which separates the seiisoiis of hiaifii : 



Extended lie the sacred worship of Loiio, 
Extended through Kahiki and worshiped. 

Budding are the leaves of I.ono, 

Changing is the image of the god. 

Changing within Maewa-lani ; 

Sounded has the shell in Papa-ia-rncji. 
Silent are the heavens ; 

The eyes of Lono have been seen by KahiU-i: 
Extended l>e the rays of light. 
The leaves of Lono are falling. 
Doomed is the image of Lono to destruction ; 
Standing it falls to the foundation of llie hind ; 
Bending low is the glory. 

Covered is the god by the heaven ; 

Fastened up is that heaven. 

Covered is the god by the shell ot the earth. 

Squeaking is the voice of (he Alae inside of K:inili:iwi; 

Cracking is the voice of the thunder — 

Crackiiig inside of the shining black cloud. 

Broken up are the mountain springs from l>elow. 

Passed away has the god, he dwells in the clefts; 
Gone is the god, he dwells in obscurity; 

Passed has the god Lono, he dwells in the mire. 
Sounding is the voice of the shell-fish: 
Sounding increasingly is the voice of the snails, 
Sounding excitingly is the voice of the birds ; 
Cracking is the voice of the trees in the forest. 
Here is your body of a bird, Lono! 
Whirling up is the dust in the sky, 
Flying are the eyes of Lono to the altar of Hoomo; 

.And he dwells here in the land. 

Growing is the body high up to heaven : 

Passed away are the former blustering winds. 

The tirst-born children of Hinaiaeleele. 
May 1 be saved by you, t,ono, my god! 
Saved by the supporting prayer ! 

"Polynesian Race. Vol. H, p. ,i55- HostcdbyGoOgIc 
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to voit O god! 
Here is the sjcritiLe, jii offering of (prayer! words."' 

Itefderiop has been madp to the use of refrains liy i'olvuc- 
sian poets These v\erp use*! more often and more iiifthi ulically 
in the southern {rroitps than in Hawaii, the anbdivision of 
compositions into stanzas being more perfect there ami more 
I'oinnion A number of lefianis i-erurniig regiilarlv as the 
<-losin^ lines of successive stanzas, are here given as fair sam- 
ples from Mangaia: 

"Our garments are mourning weed? and flowers" 
"Grief fills thy widow as she tnrns (on her pillow)." 
"My wife hecame a tower of safety." 
"My home was where the laurel tree grows." 
"Never more will iva be seen." 
"List to the southwest wind awakening." 
"Fell the fair palm soaring above all others 
At Araata; now the tribe of Teipe mourns." 
Tile last above is from a lament over the deatli of a chief. 
And the following refers to the need of a friend's proteetion. 
tlie use of the word "shadow" as liere given beinir coniinon 
throughout Poljiiesia : 

"O for a rock under whose shadow I might rest." 
A leading occupation of the men of all the Pacific Islands 
was war, and most of their celebrate(] poems are devoted ro tlie 
exjdoits of their heroes and tribesmen, to their principal bat- 
tles and to tlie results of their conflicts. It was considered a 
great honor to be killed in battle. The spirits of those who 
were not siain in war were supposed to enter the dominions 
of LMini, or Kihi, in netherland. The following lines are from 
a lament for a Mangaian who did not die a warrior's death, 
censuring the god Tane in ivhom, apparently, the deceased had 
placed his faith: 

"Oh, my god, thou hast failed mc ! 
Thou didst promise life. 
Thy worshipers were to be as a forest,- i 

To fall only by the axe in battle." '^■OlM^IC 
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Quite similar are these iinntations from llaori lauii'iir^.* 
"If fhou hadst fallen in Imtlle on account 
Of Rotua. then no lamentation wonld he m.i.lo." 

"Hadst thou fallen on the battle lield 
At Tauranga, when Tee Mara and IhuiiiijimK;i were 

discomtited, lo, 
It had been well with thee and us ; 
Thy passage to the grave would then 
Have been as smooth as these fine 
Mats on which we lie. ' 
A "Maiigaian poet well explains the iiiiscttleil foiidiliim^ in 
liis o"n island, and thronghoiit the I'aeitic- ari-liipclaa:f>es as 
well, in a single line: 

"Mangaia ever belongs to the bravest." 
And a Hawaiian poet deserilres with like eoncisenc-ir- ihe 
constant dread of war in which the people lived; 
"Star! not at the rustling of the leaves, 
Lookest thou behind thee for a lurking foe? 
Ah! how timidly thou turnest around." 
The relentless piirsnit o£ the tribe of Teipe after defeat in 
hattle is referred to by a Maiigaian poet as follows; 

"Teipe is as a defenseless bird, flying hither and thither," 
Another composer of the same island, referrinp: I" the 
fickleness of Ttongo, the god of war, describes u chaiiije of 
rnlers thiis: 

"'Long and peaceful was the rule of ^laiitara. 
Enduring five sacred lu,strums. 
Like a tall palm was the priestly ,sway. 

His descendants, Potiki 
And Ngara. reigned three lustrums apiece ; 

Then Rongo willed 
That those who had been chiefs should be slaves." 
A Maori laments as follows the death of one who fill fif;l)i- 
ing for his land of Moerangi: 

"Where are the spears which thou so 
Fondly nursed on yesternight? 
The garments which were fastentd 
To thy heart-strings— who loosened those? 
Is Moerangi a ship on board of which 
Thoii sailest lo thy death ?" 

*From the Maori Meme.ito,,, by Chas, O, B- ItovU, from *bich 
other quotations for this review have been made, CiOO'^lc 
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A Ifyiviiiiaii poet tells tlie result of a battle in tlie lines: 
"'Tin- ghosts are crowded together. They are dead. 
Flown to the pit of oblivion, to Ihc pit where regret 

In the warm sontfaem latitudes where courting was short 
iinil fervid, and where brides fret|iiently became anch by force, 
senriiiient is not wholly wanting in the chants o£ the islanders. 
A lioniesicli and lovesick JIangaian sang: * 

"Under yon ancient banyan tree 
Was I lirst seen by my lover. 
Covered with sweet-scented flowers." 
Another poet of the same island in a composition border- 
ing on the Anaehreontie, thns praises the charms of women: 
"Red necklaces for Mauapa 
To win the favor of the fair, 
Mixed with leaves of purple hne." 
And here is a specimen from Eawter Island, in which a 
iiiaiilen avows her love: 

"Who is sorrowing? It is Hengii-a-manu Hakopa, 
A red branch descended from her father. 

She has long been yearning after yon. 
Send your brother as a mediator of love between us," 
Glimpses of Oriental splendor are obtained in the follow- 
ing extracts from a vei'v ancient JlarqueHan chant of the crc- 



"Ono is powerful and great, 
Atea is adorned with riches changeable and dazzling, 
Ono is adorned with princely wealth and power," 
Other sampies from Hawaii are: 
"The breaking light of morn— the sudden flash of light is Leama- 

"The strong blast, the sweeping rain, the smiting ivind of winter, 

The straight falling rain, the rain without wind, 

The rain with wind, as at Kona: 

Such is the chief, the gust, the wind of Kona, 

The hurricane tearing down villages, 

Laying wa>te the land, the very Kamaniheunonea." 

As e!se\\'here noted the Polynesians are fond of admiring 
tlie beauties of nature, and make frequent refet'eii(?fe\*w'-'siu'U 
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Falle ha h ing^— oli — 

Re ng s he nd lee[ g deed — eh^," 

Ne er qu e e er fall ng e er sleeping, 
Ne e o sj tl e e of he s -red caves." 



"The mountains are covered with pointed rushing dinid-., hiring 
strong winds." 

From Mangaia — - 

"I love the fragrance of the flowers 
At Aupuru, from fairy women 
Arraying themselves by starlight. 
Whilst Ilia in the moon looks on." 

"Stood awhile to gaze wistfully 
At the glories of the setting sun." 

Kmiii the speeimetiH of Polynesian jioftii'ii] I'lniijin^iiiojis 
f^-ivi'ii in this review, necessarily fragmentary, tniiny ]»iints of 
similarity from isolated islands or arebipelagoew far removed 
from one another will lie nuticeil. ^Expressions f:tnmi;e to 
other parts of the world, save in adjacent islands and the iiiiiin- 
laiid of Asia whence these people emigrated centnries ai;i>, iiie 
common to all portions of Polynesia. (lould entire jiin-iii^ lie 
jfiven, the resemblance in style of com]>ositinii and innii> of 
expression wonld be seen to be far greater than i^ sIiowtj !)y 
the number of brief extracts presented. 

Tn all parts of Polynesia several classes of juienis arr <-<ihi- 
liosed. Tlie solo and chorus was and is common to all '?<■<■■-- 
tions of the Pacific, bnt appears to have been more ii-ed in 
the central groups. In this portion of Oceanica more poems 
were addressed directly to natural objects than in the e.xti-eme 
south -or north. In the Pijis, Friendlies, and other pronprt of 
Ibe region, dramatic songs have Iteen composed to lie pro- 
'litced, after fretiiietit rehearsals, on native fete days, wliieh 
bave represented the surf beating upon the shove jn calm and 
^torni, the action of the winds in mildness and WnSlfe^'^" and 
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other similar plays of the elements. Dramatic jwenis iire 
known to all parts of Polynesia and in many islands the teni- 
|ior of the elements iy represented in connectiou with some 
jiei'son or event sought to he commemorated, but are not 
directly portrayed as merely descriptive of elemental ciiangcs 
and disturbances. 

Jtore progress appears to have been inadf; with versifica- 
tion in these central islands than elsewhere, so far as known at 
this time, the division into stanzas often being methodical and 
the arrangement perfect. JMangaians, in quoting from their 
pofuis, often desigtiate the stanzas from which the lines are 
taken. In other groups the break into verses is marked, as has 
bpen jircvionsly stated, by the rppetition of refrains at certain 
Intervals, and in other ways, the stanzas usually containing as 
many liiies as one can speak or chant at a single respiration. 
Some of the long poems seem to he thus marked for eantilla- 
tioii. Tlie writer once heard a Hawaiian woman chanting a 
iiieic inoa in honor of a chiefess ou a public occasion, which 
ii]i|ieared to be thus subdivided. She possessed a sweet voice 
iitid sang in a low soft monotone. Starting with a full breath 
the tone would gradually and gently fall away in lessening 
volume until it became a mere shadow of soimd trembling upon 
the brink of silence. This process was repeated stanza liy 
litanza, breath by breath, until a mele of several liundreH 
lines had been repeated. 

Ill the early part of this article the manner of preserva- 
tion of the old moles of the southern seas was (leseribed, but 
there wiis in the Pacific one notable exception, and that was 
iu Kapler ishiiLd, the iuliahitauls of which had a written lau- 

Samiiles of old poetical eomiiositious from that island 
given on preceding ]>age3 are from incised wooden tablets. 
The knowledge of this written language dates back to a remote 
period, and was possessed only by the royal famjlTj^d^^inriu- 
<'ipal chiefs and their sons and by the priests. This kni\\vledgc 
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<'Oiitinuocl to a recent date, but at present no one is known to 
]iossoss tiie ability to read the existing records. The ])i'ii|ili' 
"f tlie island were from the earliest times, dni-ing tlic rei^nr; 
of fifty-seven kings, assembled once each year at a parti<^ulai' 
locality to hear the tablets read, and tinis the meaning of muu' 
of the inscriptions are known, a few of the natives being jiblc 
to repeat them verbatim. 

The jioetry of all branches of the Polyiiesian race is well 
worthy the attention of careful students, and the host speci- 
mens should be preserved in their original words as well as 
rendei-ed into English for better preservation. This is partic- 
ularly true of the older epics, some of which have been sho\vn 
to possess an antiquity of more than a thonsand years, and 
arc vahiable historically, notable among which is the JFai'qiie- 
~an jioeni of the creation, a beautiful allegory, from M'hich 
bri<>f extracts have been made for the purposes of this review. 



THE PAN-PACIFIC UNION. 



Tllli: T-Iands-aniHiiiI-the-racifie movemi'iit was iiiaii.iinratcil 
ten years ago at a Pan-Pacific conference held in Itono- 
luhi. Its general objects were to further cultivate the 
spirit of interracial brotherhood which had already become 
-iich a notable feature in Hawaii, to develop a similar spirit 
among all the peoples in and about this greatest of oceans, and 
yiciierally to promote the welfare of Pacific lands. The live 
^vire of this splendid conception was Alexander Ihimc i'onl. 
nliose energy and enthusiasm have evoked deep intei-st in it 
!iot alone in Tfawaii but on the "Coast" and in Ansti'alia. Xew 
Zealand and the Orient, all of which conntries he has vi-^iri?<l 
ii"^ a propagandist of the movement. 

The Pan-Pacific Union is the outgrowth of the Kands- 
■iroiind-tlie-Pacific movement. It is an incorporated Iwidy. with 
'"■(■iity-onc trustees, organized to hold and care for property 
;iinl [I, rr;m>act business in connection with subsidiary,,lf().dies. 
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It is lnjpcd tiiat in liiiif the trustees will be apjiuinted onlv \iy 
govern 111 cuts of Pacilic lands, and tliat the Fan-Pacific l.Tninn 
will boar iiineh the same relation to such governments that tho 
Piiii- American Union bears to the governments of the United 
States and the La tin- American countries. 

Th<! Pan-Pacific Association, affiliated with the Pan-l'acilic 
Union, is an im incorporated organization, membership in 
which is open to all who sympathize with and are willing to 
promote tiie objects of the Pan-Pacific Union. The dues are 
$2.50 a .year. This entitles the member to receive "The Mid- 
Pacific Magazine", a monthly, now eight years old. 

Briefly, the specific objects of the Pan-Pacific Union, as 
set forth in its charter, are: — 

1. To call in conference delegates from all Pacific peoples 
for the ]>ui'pose of discussing and furthering the interest com- 
mon to Pacific nations, 

2. To maintain in Hawaii and other Pacific lands b«rcaii!* 
"f information and edneation concerning matters of interest to 
the peo]>k' of the Pacific, and to disseminate to the world infov- 
juation of every feind of progress and opportunity in Pacific 
lands, and to promote the couLfort and interests of all visitors. 

3. To aid and assist those in all Pacific conmiimities t" 
Ix'tter understand eacli other, and to work together for the 
furtherance of the best interests of the land of their adoption, 
and, through them, to spread abroad about the Pacific the 
friendly spirit of inter-racial co-operation. 

4. To assist and to aid the different races in lamls of the 
Pacific to cooperate in local fairs, to raise produce, and to cre- 
ate home manufactured goods. 

5. To own real estate, erect biiildinpifl needed for housing 
exhibits; provided and maintained by the respective Irwal 
connnittees. 

(i. To maintain a I'ciu-Pacitic rommercial Museum, iim! 
Art G-allery. 

7. To create dioramas, gather e.xhiiiits, hooks and nthrr 
Pan-Pacific material of educational or instructive value. 

S. To promote ami conduct a Pan-Pacific Exposition ol 
the handicrafts of the Pacific peoples, of their \vorks of an, 
and scenic dioramas of the most beautiful bits otFi^'l^Klifnds. 
or illustrating great Pacific industries. 
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9. To establish and maintain a ponnanent eollepx' and 
"elearing house" of information (printed and othorwine) con- 
cerning the lands, commerce, peoples, and trade upporhniities 
in countries of the Pacific, creating libraries^ nf .■niiniiprcial 
knowledge, and training men in this commerciiil kn(>wlcdi;c nf 
Pacific lands. 

10. To secure the co-operation and support of Fcih^rHl 
and State governments, chambers of commerce, citv i;iivcni- 
ments, and of individuals. 

11. To enlist for this work of publicity in behalf of Alas- 
ka, the Territory of Hawaii, the Philippines, Tefleral aid and 
tinancial support, as well as similar cooperation and support 
from all Pacific governments. 

12. To bring all nations and peoples abont the T*acific 
Ocean into closer friendly and commercial contact and relation- 
ship. 

The President of the Pan-Pacific Union is the Governor of 
Hawaii, Its honorary presidents are heads of or high officials 
in Pacific governments. On the 22nd of last June, the day on 
ivhich Charles J. McCarthy was inaugurated as Governor of 
Hawaii, he was inaugurated also as President of the ]'an-Pa- 
cific Union. This was in the presence of the Secretary of the 
Interior, Franklin K. Lane, who accepted an honorary presi- 
dency of the Union, and was presented hy the many Pacific 
races in Hawaii with flags of their respective Pacific ooimtries 
to present to President Wilson with the reqiiest that tlie latter 
accept an honorary presidency of the Union. 

In many cities of the Pacific there are Pau-Pacific einhs 
and these are generally affiliated with the Pan-Pacific T'nion, 
although they are independently governed bodies. Many of 
them celebrate Balboa, or Pan-Pacific, Day, the 17th of Sep- 
tember, by holding meetings of representatives of all Pacific 
races in their respective communities. This celebration was 
K''eatly extended this last September in Hawaii. Jfeetings 
were held throughout the entire week, called Pan-Pacifie week, 
iind many Hawaiian and Pacific problems were the subjects 
*>f enlightening discussion. 

It is planned to hold a Pan-Pacific conference of the lead- 
ers of thought and commerce from Pacific land^iwiiH^Wlulu 
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;ift<*i'-\v;ii' ]>la]).s toucthcr witli tlic proposi 
- rlif PiK'itic. 



HuLioliilu lias been sf!ecte<l as tlie logical (-ciitci' for i'an- 
Pacifi(; efiiitVi-ciicoH, llei-e lieatis of governments ami U-ailiiiif 
lHisin(.'ss iiit'ii of Pacific countries often meftt and mw cntci- 
titiiLCil l>y tlic officers of the Pan-Pacific Union. 

I'lans are in progress to unite with the Mid-Pacitic Insti- 
tute in cstalilishing at the crossroads of the Pacific a Pan- 
J'aciiic eonunercial college, where students from every Pacific 
htnd may oonie and, among men of their own race and of every 
other race of the Pacific, study the varied business methotls, 
<'ustonia, language and history of Pacific peoples. Already 
theif is in course of organization a Junior Pan-Pacific Chanx- 
Ix'r of ('ounnerce in Honolulu, intended to train young men 
of the different races growing up in Hawaii to work togerber 
for the welfare of the Territory and the Pacific, 

As an outgrowth of these aims and of the request of tlie 
San Francisco representative of the Federal Shipping Board 
for information and suggestions looking to the preparation of 
Hawaii to hecome the central supply and service station of the 
Pacific for all lands that Iiorder the ocean, a Pan-Pacifir 
Cliamber of Commerce committee has recently been created 
and tbis has held a conference of representatives of all of the 
('hambern of Commerce in the Hawaiian Islands, including 
tliosc of American^ Chinese and .lapanese citizens, with a view 
to liaving nil of theee chambers work under one Pan-Pacific 
coLiuiiittee to aid Hawaii in her sen-ice of all Pacific lands. 

The Pacific governiiicuts have been asked to send pevnia- 
iieul" representatives to Honolulu who will l)c on the directorate 
of tlie Pan-Pacific I'niou and, it is hoped, fill chairs in tin' 
]iroposed Pan-Paciiic commercial college. Wiicn the goverii- 
nieuts and peo])le of this great iH-ean have really stretchc'i 
tbeir bautls in friendship around the Pacific, Honolulu niu>i 
ualur.tily be the hub i:iid ccTitral clearing honsu of thij niovi- 



A LITTLE KNOWN ENGINEERING WORK IN 
HAWAII. 



TJIE JJisti-iet of Kolmla, Islaiu! of iUwaii, i« (-elcbralfxl an 
tlic fiirthplace of the great Kameliamclia 1, whose an- 
cestral lands and estates were situated at, and near 
ihilawa, and whose memory is kept alive in the mind of the 
]tasserby when he obsen'ea tlie statne of that jiowcrful king 
which stands near the government road at Ilalawa, looking 
out towards Mani and Oahu, the scenes of his latest conquests. 

To those interested in the life and works of the ancient 
IFawaiiaus there are few if any districts in this Territory 
Ai-hich repay search and investigation better than this same 
District of Kohala, as it was in the olden days one of the 
most thickly populated of any. One is iniprcsaed with this 
Thought when skirting the shores of the district in (he good ship 
"Manna Kea" in the daytime, as the innumerable stone wall 
eiiclosnres of all shapes and sizes indicate very clearly what 
the density of the population in those parts mnst have been in 
llie early days in these islands when "might was right and the 
weakest went to the wall". 

Much has been written and said abont the heiaiis, the paved 
I'oads, the ancient ditches, and the bnrial caves which were con- 
i^trneted and used in the olden days in this conntry, bnt few 
p(>oi>le have even heard of, and fewer still have ever seen the 
I'eniarkablc engineering work situated in this district, which is 
abont to be described. 

In the land of Waiapnka, now jiiirtly in Ihe jiossessiDn id 
l)ie estate of Bemice Panalii Bishop, there is a grant shown on 
'be maps, and known as Royal Patent ti7, Land Commission 
Award .'ill, to J. P. Parker, having an area of 21.7 acres. 
'I'liis Grant is sitnated alongside of the Xene stream which 
forma the Western bonndary of the land or Ahiipiiaa of 
\VaiHpiika. This grant is within a short distance on the soiirli- 
'■r]y si,h' of Ihe fiwcnimi^nt road which <-nters tin: I'ololii 
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gulch a half-mile or so beyond the Xeiie stream, to the east- 
ward . 

This grant, 11. P. 'Si, contains several acres of taro lands 
the water for which is brought out from the stream above 
mentioned in the manner to be described, but before entering 
upon this description it becomes necessary to explain the con- 
tours of this land which are' quite unusual. Tlie eastern banks 
of the Nene stream is composed of a narrow rocky ridge sit- 
uated within the grant of land to J- P. Parker, which ridge 
is about twenty feet higher than the bed of the stream itself, 
and is only about 200 feet wide, the taro lands mentioned within 
the boimdaries of the said grant are in their entirety lower 
than the bed of the stream itself, so that it is possible by driv- 
ing a tnnnpl through tlie ridge at a suitable point to deliver 
water from the Neiie stream on the taro lands, and this has 
been done, as sho\vn on the sketch map of the property which 
was obtained by courtesy of the Territorial Surx'ey Office, and 
is attached to this paper. 

This work consists of a diverting dam constructed in the 
bed of the Jfene stream, very substantially made, with the up- 
stream side of the dam properly paved so that boulders brought 
down by freshets might pass over the crest of the dam without 
ciuising damage to the dam itself, a side ditch leading from tho 
up-stream side of the dam to the face or entry portal of the 
tuimel, which at this point has been driven through the rocky 
ridge mentioned above. The diverting dam and side ditch 
would not attract any attention from passersby, as such works 
are to lie seen on any sugar plantation, or in connection with 
rice fields or taro lands, but the construction of the tunnel or 
jtqueduet is so unusual as to immediately raise questions in the 
mind of the ol)server as to why such methods were adopted. 

The drift through the ridge is only about 200 feet long 
from entry to discharge, and the depth of the floor of the 
tunnel below the surface of the gronnd does not exceed at any 
point more than twenty feet. From all indications the first 
work done was the sinking of no less than nineteen wells or 
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siiiift.s from iiiiit lo ten foet jipart on a liiiu laid out. on tlu' 
surface of the groiinJ, tlicse sliafts or wells are about four feet 
in. diaiiiot(;r, and were sunk to the level of the bed of the stream 
or a little lower, and after this had been accomplished the tun- 
nel was completed hy driving both ways from the bottom of 
these shafts or wells until they had been all connected and the 
waterway coiii])leted, 'I'he material evidence that tliis was the 
iriethod adopted in carrying out this work is plainly to be seen 
on the gronnd at the ])resent day, and the writer has spent some 
titNo ill looking over the gi-onnd, making rneasiirenienta and 
jiviiiTidiy cxiniLining this remarkable piece of construction. 

The r<'asons which led up to the adoption of this method 
of cfnistrnction can be only guessed at at this date, and it may 
be that the tunnel driver was uncertain as to his levels, or had 
no means whereby he could assure himself that if he drove the 
heads from each end of the tunnel he would meet on a reason- 
able alignment in the middle ; or he wanted to make absohitely 
sure that when the a<pieduct was finished water would run 
through it. Furthermoi-e it is qnite possible that as labor must 
have been very cheaply obtained when this work was carried 
ont, the cost for labor was a secondary consideration, and speed 
of construction inay also have been an object, as it is clear that 
with nineteen shafts to work in a very much larger number of 
men could be employed than if the driving of the tunnel had 
l}oen prosecuted from each end only. 

Many enquiries have been made aH to who it was that con- 
ceivtMl the idea and carried ont this very remarkable work, but 
no thoroughly satisfactory answers have been obtained. One 
sai<l that according to tradition this waterway had been eon- 
structed by the "nu-nehiines" or legendary dwarfs; another was 
sure that the aqueduct had been driven and put into operation 
under the orders of Kamehameha the Great ; another stated 
that he had lieen iufonned that the tunnel was in existence 
liefore Kamehameha's time, so there was nothing for it but to 
search records, Ixioks of travel in the Hawaiian Islands in 
rarlv davs, nnd other sources of information, in the endeavor 
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I.) fin^l siniLc cIhc «lih-li wuuKl IraJ u, -., ivasniuiMr ;i|)|)rnNiiiiji- 
ti.m 11^ t.. the time wlii-ii (his wnrk wns ,knii-. aii.l as tn w!i.. 
-liil it. 

In tiie .loiiviiai of the lt«-v. Wiliiniii Kliis, an Kn-li>li niiv 
sioiiary wlio made a tour fif the islands in tlip tiTiiuun'r uf tlic 
voiiV 1823, one can read of a vii^it to the District of Koliala, 
ami of the interview with one of the iiien-at-anns of Kaineha- 
nicha tlie Great, (who had died in ISl!), onlv fmir years he- 
fuie). This man, fill! of |)ride in his di-eeaJ*e<l h-iider jind kinji. 
4;a\e Mr. Ellis many details of the king's life and aceoniplish- 
nieiits, i;nd showed to the visiting mifisionarv miiiiy works and 
improvements whieh had -been carried ont hy Kiiiiiehaiiieha 
ill early days. It is significant, however, thiii no imntion 
whatever was made hy Mr. Ellis of the engineering' work which 
tiiis ]>aper describes. Mention is made of a -Mr. Parker, an 
.\iiierican farmer, who cultivated a considerable tract of land, 
and who lived near Pololn Gnlch; from the context, prf^ 
siiniabiy on the Kohala side of the gnleli. 

The aqiK^net or tunnel whieh has heeii de^crilied is sit- 
uated on the piece of land which was conveyeil tn .1. ]'. Par- 
ker by King Kamehameha III hy deed dated .lamiary Isl, 
1H4:!, and this conveyance was I'ontirmeil after the -Mahele 
(or land division) of 1848, by Koyal Patent JS'o. ■■'•~, issned in 
accoi-dance with the Land Commission Award Xo. 511 to the 
said Parker. Attached to the original documents on file in the 
Territorial Land Office whieh cover the conveyance of this 
iirant of land to Mr. Parker, is a sketch plan of this property 
with notes of a survey of the same niachi by T. Mett^alf, and 
on this map is clearly shown the aqnediiet in cpiestion with cer- 
tain indications of the method of c<mstrHction liy the sinking 
of a series of .shafts a short distance apart. This then is in- 
dispntahle proof that this tunnel had been constmetcd and was 
ill o]teration when this .survey was made, sometime previons 
ro The dat<- of the Laud CoiiiLiiis-iuii .\ward mi Au.trust IDth, 
I.S4H. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Ellis J.iade mi uii-ution of this timoel in 
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the puUislioJ notes of liis visit to Koliala in 182^, and as 
ivsniiohameha's retainer ivoiild undoubtedly have showed this 
u ork to Mr. Ellis if the king liiid in smy way Iwnm instrnmental 
in its eonstnietion, if socms to be a fait' iiiforMico rliat the 
tunnel had not been eoustriioted at the tinit; of .\rr. Kill-' 
visit in 182;i. 

We can therefore he rea^oiialdy sui-e that this acincdiiet was 
'Iriven and pnt into operation some time between the years 
1S^:1 and 1841). 

Il ats,. seems to he a fair inference that the Mr. Parki-i- 
mentioned in Ellis' Jnurim! is tlie ««me Parker tc >diu,ii 
King Kameharaeha eouveyed the piece of property deserihed, 
Rnd that the atjiieduet in question was conatnicted for that same 
J'arker, certainly by Hawaiian labor, as that waa the only help 
avaihihle at that time, and since the use of steel tools and 
blasting jiow.ler was known in those days, it seems to be rea- 
toiKililv eertain tliat tliesc iTiiptements for piercing rock were 
usiM, ' 

In nil |)ruliiiliility this was the lirst water tnnnel or ai]iie- 
<liict emistrticied in these islands for the purpose of eonveying 
wafer from streams for agricnltnral purposes. 



Ist-ANB YEAENixGs.~A Correspondent,, nearing the Slst 
milestone on life's jonrney, recalls his early life in Hawaii in 
the following vein: 

"5fow, in the afterglow, my memory carries me hack to 
shaded pathways in ambrosial woods, lit with the fires of 
iie('er-eni]ing blooms: I hear again the bird-mnsic ringing 
through the green rafters of the woodland aisles; I hear again 
green deeps of the valleys : I look abroad again oi'er the translu- 
cent waves of the Pacific from the summit of ITaleakala, and 
see the heavens blue dome in the "gloaming", obscured with 
the eerie light from the pit of Kilaiioa; I hear again the thun- 
dering of the surf as it rolls over the coral bars, frets its 
spindrift against the precipitous headlands, or dies away in 
snow-white foam on the ^-ellow sands of Waikiki," 
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FORNANDERS COLLECTION OF HAWAIIAN 
ANTIQUITIES AND FOLK LORE, 

i;).:vii:w nv s. rKiirv ^mitu. ix .lo,u-<u,l l\,! ,,ues>a„ Sonrhj. 

SKI'TKMBJJ!, 1918. 

WH; liA\-E now rweivcd tlic third mul Ijist |,art uf tlii^ 
valuable publication issued as '■ilruioii-M, Vul. IV., of 
tlie Bcrnice Panalii Bishop Miiseiiin of IIoik^IhIii." 
flawaiian Iwlaiida, and lieavtily con sifa hdatc that inusl cxccllciir 
4R |.I.iO-H ',->\\x oj u.\uiii![ ,7in[>|i;iii vinji n, a'ii[ii,i.).|I[ wjj hi. Niii.i^iiint 
lar^. and to Poiynesiaii scho];ir;i in partic^ilar, this cxi-c|itional 
'collection of Polyneaian iitcrarnrc. 

The three mimbers of "ilemoiis" form v. volniiic, twelve 
by ten inches, of 609 pages, with an exhaustive index nf hfty- 
rwo pages in addition. These traditions were collected by the 
bite Abraham Pornander, of Hawaii, and form the basis of his 
?;i-eat work on "The Pohniesian Eaco," 1878. "From bi« ]>osi- 
rinn as a judge of the High Conrt, Foniamlcr was i:i toiu^h 
with the most leamed of the old Uawaiians, and many of (liciii 
were persimded to write down their histm-y, etc., as handcfl 
down by their forefathers. These original doeninents are given 
in the work before ns, expressed in the Hawaiian dialect, with 
the translation into Engli,sh on opposite pagea. The early part 
of the work was — we nnderstand — translated and supervised 
ity onr late member, W. 1). Alexander, LL.T)., but the bulk 
of the work is due to liie careful translation of ^Ir. Thnnias (f. 
Thrmn, of llunoliiln. 

The work is ilhi.'itrated all through by long genealogies, 
which, to the ordinary reader, possess little interest, but are 
nevertheless of very great importance, as on them depends the 
approximate dates of events in the history of the people, for the 
Polynesians, strange to say, wdijlat frequently able to name 
the month and the day— according to their calendar- — of any 
liappenings, had no system of chroiiolpgy other than this. This 
is* a very sti'ange omission in a people that decidedly had the 
iiistoric instinct; but advanced as they were in many ways 
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lit' rlicir traOitions, that det^iiledly point to migrations to (Ik; 
ifiMiqi. We would suggest to the translator that wliciv he usee] 
the name Tahiti, in the fourth line of the viflc on jiage two, 
ihat. knowing this name to be the ei|nivalent uf the Alaori 
Tavvhiti (their word of TaJiiti), it is jn'ohalilc tlic name is 
intended foi- either Tawhiti-roa or Tawhiti-nni iif i[aori tra- 
ilition, whicli were certainly islands in Indonesia, and not that 
of Taiiiti Island in the Eastern Pacific. It was from the latter 
island (Tawhili-nni, which has tentativelj been idcntitied with 
iJoi-neo) that » migration of the ilaori branch of the people 
jitrnck across the ocean nntil tht^y made land at Aim, of the 
Hawaiian Islands, now Oahu. Probably further evidence of 
rhis identity of geographical names is to be seen in the ntele on 
page 10, where Tahiti-tn and Tahiti-moe are mentioned as the 
Imnielands of Wakea (Atea in other dialects) and Papa (the 
Rang! and Pajia of Maori legends), which we suggest are ex- 
[irertaioiiB for east and west Tahiti, and thns wonld correspond 
with tlie two Maori Tawbitis, of which Tawhiti-nni laid to the 
north-east of the other. But this is a snbject that would lead 
us far away from that in hand. 

'I'he connection of some of the names in the long geneahig- 
ical table on pages 24-25, with ancestors of the sontheni 
branches of the race, has already bc<(i shown in fonner nnm- 
liers of this "Journal". 

On pafTC 28 is to be found thi- Hawaiian account of their 
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tirst piicoimtei' with white people (liaolc), wliidi is eiiilnnlicd 
in an ancit-nt chant in refereiioe to Kiialii (Tii-ariki in Maori 
i'liriii of letters), a former king of Hawaii. It is nut I'leai- 
wjifii this chieftain flourished, hnt still, evidently ionji; a.sro. 
DocH this reference to a white race, with a strange laiij^na^', 
refer to the visit of the Spanish in the early sixteenth ccninry ( 
Or, as the story says, the straiif^ers were seen in Tahiti, doi'^ 
it refer to the Indonesian Tawhiti allniled to ahove ; Tiierc 
■■an he no reasonable douht that the old Hawaiian voyagers 
wci'e quite capable of reaching Indonesia guided by the knowl- 
edge of the rente handed down by their ancestors who came 
frniii tJiei'e originally, and here they might have met some of 
ttie early I'ortngiiese explorers who were in Indonesia as eai'ly 
as l'o(l!). These haole might even have been Chinese, ulio fre- 
<|nente<E the Archipelago as early as the first ccutnry nf the 
Ciiri.'^tian era, if not before, Foniander mentions (\'<il. H.. 
pagf 25) some white foreigners brought to Hawaii by I'aii- 
niakna. This is probably the same man as Panmatna of New 
Zealand tradition, a noted voyager who flourished si>nie twenty- 
five generations ago. Ilowevi-r, these are questions snrruun<le<l 
by uncertainties. 

The bulk of the traditions are ]iaturally local in color, bur 
'30 doubt, as is often the case, some have been localizetl, whilst 
in reality the events took place in far distant countries before 
the people settled in Hawaii. For example, the search of 
Aukelenuiaiku (or, to express his name in Maori form, Antere- 
nui-a-itu) for "The water of life of Kane" (Te Waiora a Tane, 
in the Maori tra<litiou) is certainly .ilder than tlie Hawaiian 
settlement. 

'We are given in these traditions nmch relating M the 
period of the long voyages of the Hawaiians, and here we 
come across other ancestors of the Xew Zealand Maoris, par- 
ticularly in the persons of Olopana and his wife Ku'nkia, who 
are no doubt identical with Tu-Koropanga and his wife Rnku- 
tia, who flourished some twenty-seven generations ago in the 
Eastern Pacific, according to ilaori history. Kiich idontities 
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of names tend to show tlie close eonnection oi braticljes of tlic 
race now separated l>y the width of the Pacific. 

There is one thing that causes some surprise in this series 
of legends, and that ii<. tlje absence of the well-known tradi- 
tions in reference to Kahai (ifaori Tawhaki) and of Slani. 
And yet hoth bncrstovs were known to the Hawaiians, for they 
enter into the genealogical table on page 25; and Mr. Westcr- 
vclt in his little book. "'Mani, the Demi trod," has preserved a 
.i^rpat deal relating to the latter from Hawaiian sovirees. For- 
iiandcr has snggested tiiat Kahai, his father, son and grandson 
«ere interpolated on the ITawaiian lines from southern 
jrenealogies, and this seems probable from, the period in Avhich 
ibcy appear on the ITawaiian lines. 

Altogether the appearance of this series of traditions 
iiiarks a stago in the history of the Polynesian race to which 
llie future historian must refer for much that is not elsewhere 
to be found. AVe congratulate ilr. Thmm on his labors, bnt 
wisli he had seen liis way to separate the "article" from the 
■'noun" in j)roper names, and to have divided some very long 
names into their eomjionent parts by hyphens. Of course we 
know he was only following those who originally reduced tlie 
language to writing, but some of the names prove very difficult 
of prnnimciatiou t" fiio^e not liiiving a knowledge of Polynesian 



A\'atkii;i itr:A<'H ciki.ik.ct. — Public opinion is aroused from 
liuie tn time i\t tbc lessening area available to them of this 
itiucb-heralded irouolulu attraction, and demands are made 
tliaf private interests should not bar free- access to the sand 
beach, bathing and surf-riding facilities of Waikiki. The 
uiattor is again agitated from both local and tourist standpoints, 
and is in the hands of a strong committee to devise the way 
imd means of acquiring rights to a large section of beach prop- 
erty to be thrown open to the general public, that the fame^l 
recreative attraction prove Honolulu's ivorthy asset. 
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MORE PETROGLYPHS 

(i'UCAXAlilLi: AXD lloMIKnll.ir) 
BY ALBERT S. BAKKIi. M.A., .\r.I)., \i.l>. 

THE writer has long been familial' wirli the iH'trofilvplis of 
Kahaluu, Kona, and JCaalelni, Kaii, so fnllv discrilii'i] 
and iiictnred by Mr. .T. F. G. Stokes in X". 4, Vol. IV. 
of the Bishop Miiseiiin Ocpasioiial Papers and by llev. W. D. 
Westervelt in the Hawaiian Asxtal for ISOti. There are 
also descriptions of other petroglyphs in different parta of t\ie 
Territory, and references to other observei's, in Mr. 8tnl;r-^' 
article and in one by Mr. A. E. -hidd in rhe Uawahax An- 
^-iiAL for 1904. 

For years rumors of extensive rock writings somewhere at 
rhe extreme northern end of Xona have filtered in to nie, but 
(inly on recently reading in the paper above mentioned, about 
Mr. Stokes' discovery of a "remarkable sight of a couple of 
acres of pahoehoe closely covered with petroglyphs", on a trail 
"at Punanahulu in South Kohala", where it was "isolated by 
the flow of lava in 1859 and not easy of approach", did 1 
determine to search for it. Mr. Stokes gives eight excellent 
photographs, considering that he had no chalk for outlining, 
and noted, in his brief examination, the inmimerable forms, 
and what he calls concentric rings and cup marks, irregularly 
circular lines for the inclusion or separation of groups, and, 
(in the outskirts, Hawaiian names and initials, sometimes dated. 

Proceeding by automobile to iruehue, North Kona, we got 
an early start in the saddle on what proved to be a forty-mile 
round-trip horseback journey on trails, a portion of whi('h was 
over the roughest kind of lava. At one time these trails formed 
the main thoroughfare around the island, but on this occasion 
«e saw but two living souls on the whole trip, tho we were 
away from the present main road thirteen lioiirs. Reaching: 
Kiholo in less than three hours, we pushed on toward Xawai- 
hae, thinking that we might find our goal in the section br'- 
tween the flows of 1859, as that was surely "isolat^xl by the 
How of 1859", but it was away past both branches of this flow. 
>onie six or probably eight miles from Kiholo, and alioiii tnn 
miles before the Kohala line. It was Iiere, on sojiii' bnnvn ^r 
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KfLACJ-JA DUKlXa lOlS Hi:. 

■■ertfiiiilv 111IHSUM], as well i;.s a peculiar lyi.o of wliat I.k.1;- 
■^oiiK'tliiii^ like a fall hat. 

T!ic Iiawaiiax Axxi-Ai. for li)15 rpf<.-rs to certain Tmliun 
pctmglyplis in the States as heiiig ao similar to those in Ha- 
waii, that \vf may have had early Indian visitors, Imt the 
i'liiiiiiiiihiilu Viiriolv a^lil so uiauv lonn^ thai: it leave-; the 
irawaii^ui group ili'-,liiirt in it-elf.' and exrlnde-^ miy pn.l.iil>le 

Dr. J. Afaeniillan IJrown of jSiew Zealand visited the Kaha- 
]iiu petcoglyphs with the writer in 1918, and expressed an 
ii))iiii«n, based on other petroglyphs in the South Sea Islands, 
that the figures might represent humanized tnrtles or -fish, and 
have to do with fishing rites, both when ou the shore, as at 
KaiialuH, and when inland. He considered them wholly Ha- 
waiian. AVhiie the arms and legs are frequently flipper-like, 
and some are covered by the tide, yet again, the variety at 
Pinianahiiln excludes this theory also. It is a pity that this 
iiilerestinK iiiasw of ancient picture writing' is nul more aeees- 
sible for stndy hy those competent to midei'takc ihe ui^k. 
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KILAUEA VOLCANO DURING 1918. 



)'car just closed has been one of extrc'nie interest su 
s the great Volcano of Kiiauea is cont^erned. and lias 
spectacular changes and tlie greatest overflows that 
ive occurred within the past forty years. It shonld be renieni- 
■red in studying this brief review, that the observed habits of 
e lava lakes of ^Pilanea point to a rise to the pt.Istitial pei'ioil, 
ith a fall at equinox. There is, however, a sei'nndarv move- 
ent, due to gradual restraint and gradiiai release <>( £>a> 
■esKure, productive of prolonged rising aftei' the einiiiioctini 
.11, with a shorter fall before the rise to st.lstiee, while, after 
le rise to the solstitial (leriod. suhsidcnce may lie expe<'(eil to 
t in. with « iirononneed rise i.mrn'(]iat..Iy b<.fore ihe regular 
Miiuoctial fall. With this iu view, it is interesting to have -a 
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l>ii,f .iiimiiarv ..f tlip U-havi<n- of the Kil«m-a lavi. (-olniiLii vvitli 
ii- siiiiLiiiit iiiUcs. Tttf year oiK'Upd, as in 1!H7. witli ii 
risliii!- laki', the wlinlc i.t' rlic siumiiits .>f the ffi-caf cri\-^ iiuissc-, 
oi- -tlnytiilK islainU". us Miry nn- nfU'li. niToiK'nu-ly. ,.allcd, 
iH'iii.t:' cWrly vinhlr Mln.vf llic Hin „f tli<- |)it. T)ii- ri-c «-nii- 
JiiiiK-i, as .■xjuvlrd. H|> ['> till' fiiHr ''f NiUtic,-, aii.i «as rli*-(i 
foltuvml liy ii<'u,-r,,\ Mukmi^: s>, iliat. al rlu' cjkI nf flu' niuiuh, 
rli,- lalics WIT,, filly firi hclow tlu' rim o{ tin- |>ir. 

KiMiijl- SCI iu ajiaiii witli the vumhitx of Fclmiary, iiinl, as 
Ihc jHoiitli wore nil, Ixraiiic pxtrciiifly va\>'u\ and .s|..','t;HMiIar. 
'I'hr pit |,n-s(.nl(.,l ail vxtmm\\u»>-y ajipfai-aiKv wirii the iiioitcH 
lak<- niily a few tVct l.clow its rim. aiul llii. .'ra- mass,., tnucr- 
i).- fully iiinrty fVrl alx.vr the spcvlators. ']'!„. climax w;w 

ivaHiril early UN ihe i -iiiii-nf Kehniary li^lnl, wlieii llie lake- 

nverll.wed vi,!>.n'nusly. 1,111! in a few luntiieiils h;.il ilestroye.l the 
luilcHiuhiie rea<l ami termiiiaL tu^'ethcr with flie trails a.-ross 
ihc maiiL crater Hour f>ejicriiliy iisc.l by visitors. Tli«^ ovcrtiows 
eimtiiiiieil. «iiiiil ^^cr'iies of iiiiparalleled excitemeiit, for some 
ihrec' liays, !mr hy Mareli Rtli .suli.^icleiioe had again set in ami 
the lakes hai) fallen t<, a level ef ahoiit 40 feet below the rim 
cf the ,,i,. 

Tliereafler, ati.l Diitil tlie ei|iiim,x. there was the usual 
sleady risiiii;', felleweil at the I'iliiinoctial period by sharp siihsi- 
.leiiee to Till f.-ct h<'l<.\v thi> rim, and eontinning iintil Ajiril 1:2th 
whei) i-ecnvery s{"t in, slowly at first, Imt changii!j£ to stroiiir 
fisiiia; by the end of the month, and eoutinniiig, with periods 
of slight Unetiiation until nearly the close of May, when slow 
sinking cotimH'iiec<l, initil .Jmic 20th, followed by the ex)iccrcd 
shar|> vise to the .solstiee. 

Jidy op<'iied with a rising tendency, but the conditions 
sipiiii lieciuiic stationary and remained so until Angnst lOtli, 
when an extraordinarilj rapid rise commenced, lasting for six 
day-, the lake being less than 25 feet below the pit rim when 
mcasiireii en the 23rd o£ the month. 

Tbrniighoiit September there was a remarkable stCiidines- 
of the lakes with a vei'y slight tendenev towards sinkintf. hn' 
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li-^ijLi; i(i;'itin <;omu!Cii<?eil s]ow!v in (Vrtilicr, yinl hy lljr luiiliilo 
(■f XiiVi'LiilMT had reachfd an a]>|>ai't'Utly rt'iuporarv ciiiiiiiu;!- 
tioii ill (lio ontbreak of atreams <it' lava thvoiigli llic lliHir of thr 
iiiaiii iTiitcr iit varying distauprs tVom tlic pit, a most iiiiiisiial 
.icciinciiw. Oil tlio l.'ith of tile iiioiUh, liowcvc'r, h {;ifiaiitii' 
snlisidi'iicc t.. ii (li'ptli nf :^ll() fcrt ti">k pla.-c with spfWaciditr 
r('d-li"r avalJlllH.,■^. Tlirn-^rt.-r a st^a.ly ]<vno,] vu^nrA will, 
tlir lik(.|iii„od <d i1k> y.'ur .-insiiif; with a risiiii>' lake, aihi <-vvvy 
[possibiliry ot: heavy i.v<'rttows .uriifi-Iiif;- in llic rarly ].ai-| nf 
r.M'.t. Till! hcliavior of the lava c.ilitnni has s^tvc.I to stnldn,i.'iy 
v(ril\- rlu' cniu-hisinus arrival at diiriiiii several years of el..>e 
-tnily. and fornix n most valnalile in<lex for fnfnre work at tlie 
II;n^aiian Voleano 01)-.ervatoi-y. 

ALASKA-HAWAII CRATERS 

I Magazine, \n its aeeomU nl' ti,e Kal.nai K xpediiion'- 

ex|)iuralin,is nf rlio -Valley uf Ten Thoiisaii.l Siiinkes,- 
givi's tlie ditneiisioHs of the K'iilmai Cralrr, Ala>ku, \^\urU 
enipied Jnne 13, l'M2. Uf^ follows: 

Circumference of crater 8,4 miles 

Width, ot crater rim 3.0 " 

Area +-6 " 

Ureatest depth :"00 feet 

Our activo volcano, Kilanea, llierefori' nniy I elipsed in 

niagnitnde of ai'ca, as claimed, iint iiol so the (■oiiv{'nii'nee mnl 
safety lo olisorvors, wlio may H|iproaeli even to llie liriiik ol 
IVh-'s everlasting Hre^. Hut sinee Kalnnii has -eilh'il d-wn 
to her snmking ta^k it w<,nld smn mure approj.riale to niak. 
eoin]iarisoii with the crater of Ilaleakala. 

COMPARATIVE CRATER FiGl'RKS, 

Katmai, Haleakala Kilauea 

Circumference S.4 miles 20 miles T.S:. miiea 

Extreme width... S.O " 2-:!'' '" '■^■'' 

p:xtreme length T,4S •* 2.915 " 

Area 4.C " 19 sq. miles 4.H sq. miles 

Gi-eateat depth. . , :17(H) feet -'G-'i^ feet ^ 500 feel 

. LvGooj^lc 



OUR RED CROSS WORK 

CU.NTl.NULNG fht; rwoi-d of Hawaii"^ Kcd Cro^^ activi- 
ties, as given aiitlioritatively in last AxivtiAL, tlie fol- 
lowing figures and particulars to September 30, 1918. 
iire condensed from the varicniH rcpoi-ts nt tho recent hiiiiuh! 
inei.'ting of the organrzatiou : 

President E. J). Tcniicy, ilculin- wirl. it< activities, slmwrd 
that for the period i)p tn duly l^^t tlir Aiucricaii lied Crn^- 
tlirongli its varions diiiiitcrs liiid pruduccd mid s<'!it forward 
in fifteen shipments: 

Refuge© garments 490,120 

Hospital supplies 7,123,621 

Hospital garments 10,786,489 

Knitted articles 10,134,501 

Surgical dressings 192,748,107 

A total of 2iil,2S2,8:i8 articli'.;, uf aij estimated value of 
$123,320.90, largely tlie output of women's hands. Of similar 
work since produced, an initial shipment of 472,710 articles to 
Siberia was made September 14th, which comprised 444,430 
Surgical dresaingK, 18,899 Hospital garments and supplies, 
S,683 Knitted articles, 442 Baby layettes and 386 pieces warm 
clothing. 

'J'he Rod Cross now has active operating commissions in 
France, in England, in Italy, in Belgium, in Switzerland, in 
Palestine and in Greece. It has sent a shipload of relief sup- 
plies and a group of devoted workere to Xorthern Russia; it 
has dispatched a commission to work behind our armies in 
Silicria; it has sent special represBitatives to Denmark, Sibe- 
ria, and the island of Madeira. It has thus extended relief to 
the armies and navies of our Allies, and is carrying a practical 
message of hope and relief to the friendly peoples of afflicfi'd 
Europe and Asia. 

Judge Whitney, chairman of the Civilian Relief division, 
reported its organization and methods of work by its various 
committees on all the main islands of the group. This branch 
of relief work esinip luto being in the eavlv part of this, vear, 



oi'R iiKD .CROSS }yonK lay 

Hiid wliilo iinpossible to tell the exact imiiiber of families served 
or visits made, it is estimated that from four hundred and 
fifty to five hundred families per month are ^-isited throughout 
the i^^lands. 

Jliss Beatrice Castic, supervisor of wonion'ri work foi- the 
Ked Cross, reported on the local activities on the various islands 
an follows: 

Owing to the fact that war relief work was already estab- 
lished in Hawaii before America's entrance into tlie war, the 
relief committee merged into tlie Red ('ross Auxiliary in Sep- 
tember, 1917, and the auxiliary became a part of the JTawaiian 
(^hapter early in 1918. This auxiliary on Oahu shipped lf)0 
cases of supplies before the end of December, 1917, 

The department of women's work is divided into four sec- 
tions — first, surgical dressings department; second, hospital 
supply department; third, knitting department; fourth, refugee 
department. 

Each one of the Islands has worked valiantly in these lines. 

An inspection tour of Red Cross activities was made to all 
«{ fhe islands by the supervisor of women's work. Everywhere 
— ill tlie principal towns, on the plantations, in country dia- 
iricts — profound interest was shown in the Red Cross. All 
nationalities mingled in the great cause of humanity. 

On Maui this work is carried on in seven main districts 
under the able direction of Mrs. F. F. Baldwin, and a very 
creditable record has been made. The head<]uarters of the Ha- 
waii branch at Hilo is under Miss Ivy Richardson's supcr- 
-^ i^ioll. Work is distributed to willing and capable aids in the 
>.:i(inii^ tllstricts, which is executed with entire {?>od will by 
itll nationalities, so that regular monthly shipments come to 
headquarters each month. Kauai work circles the "garden 
island", the eastern section in seven divisions, of which Jfrs. 
Chas. Rice is director, and the western section of four divisions 
luidcr Mrs. Eric Knudsen. Under their enthusiastic Icailcr- 
siiip a splendid showing has been made. 

Oiihu. with its iiiiiny women. TIawaii;in^, Chinese, .lajiiuiosc. 
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Iji'irijili. Kfiiii-li. AmiTicaii and still othev iiatiorialitic-. wi-.n- 
tup; till' oiiiMciii oi' the Ked Cross, has sent its siiare of --in-iiii-iil 
.Ircssiiifjs ami f>;aniK'iits to the soMiors and refngeps. 

Twciity-diic hospital supply units sew imfailiiii>ly ;iiid 
'■lici'i'f'iilly. Thirteen surgical dressings nnits fold puv/.v ;iii(l 
mako ihiiwlin liamlages; hundreds of wniiiiii knit: ktyettc- uvc 
forwin'<lr<l to rlie liahies in Europe, 

The Thriini' J!<miii and hospital supply i!i'|jartiiHiiT ar^^ 
i'linstiiutiy tilled with women who are giviiij; tlieir inm- ami 
sireiigth am! sympathy to the work. In the Territory ■>{' Ha- 
waii the spirit of the Ke<l Cross has touched all initiuiialiiie>. 
Tlie Hawaiian Cliapler, under tlio jurisdietiou of the 14tii 
Divisiiui. works not uidy for the soiiliers -over there" liot for 
II ekiser understanding of all peoples. 

SiTieo dniiie 30 many knitting units have lte;'ii nriiaoized. 
jis also Jiew units in the other departments, wlieri'hy the work 
in -^vuvnd luis inereased, 

Thi^ seeond Knr fund drive was fur a gran.l ti>tal nf $H)i).- 
tH)(),(HIO.()0 and the quota allotted Hawaii was $2oO,l)ni». In 
aiidition to this amuiiiit our Ch!i]>ter needed locally, aei'iirdiii^ 
to estiinates arrived at iiv Mr. (I. Jt. Carter, then clininoaii, 
ap[)roNiniately $l(iO,(iOO, thus making the total ammmt re- 
.juired -$410,000 for the year ending December 31, l!)!^. The 
s)>leTidid results of the drive hardly need comment or rejietitioti 
here. Ft was ushered in hy what was, lieyond question, the 
Tijost inspiring; parade that ever passed along our streets: the 
Ihoiisands of faithful wouieu workers elad in their Tied Cross 
iniiforms luv^ented a sp<rta.-le thai eaii never I.e for-.itteu. 
This para.lo <irove houie to the lu^arts of everyone whip wit- 
ne'^sed it, md spr<>ad throughout tlie 'i'erritory. (lie m.-reiful 
message of the lied Cross. 

The sum of $(5r7,2fi5.85 was realized as a resuir nf the 
<lrivp, thn.f oversidiserihing the nnpiired amomit hy $:!tI7,- 
2t!,'),82. Seventy-tive per oent. of the amonnt rea)ize<l at the 
drive, as also of dues eoIl<>eted, goes to the Itepartment in 
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RETROSPECT FOR 1918. 



HAW.Vll liiis IkmL iirobaliiy. tlir )iin-r sln'iuiuus ycjir of 
li.T <Aist,.iK.,., .hie l;n-,.|y U. th<> w;(r i-oiMili<ni. »- vx- 
l>.'riciK-,-.l Hscwhcrc. T\u- .Iriiiaiuls n]mii tiic time. 
Tiilciit ami wciilili <if licr <'iriz('iis in patriotic, liiiuiJiiiitariaii, iiml 
liliilaiilliropic lines liiiv,' lu-i'ii oiml-iuuoiis, yi-f the carui.iiiini.-f 
li;ivo l)i'<ii met witli n lil)cr»l rcs|,<ms... as will W- slii^wn ,n,<\vv 
their r<.st,c(-tive in-a.ls. 

The <'allii]- iiil.i scrvi..,. uf uiir hnliti^i ; the ,]r;iftin,- nf rlm-e 
^■V)-y\\A< fnr way |iiin">s(.s, tir-^t fnuii i' I lo :i ! years nf a-e. and 
MiL-r^lueut reui-rnilinii f.,r ilrafi mider llie -Man Power .\el" 
Inmi If^ le 4.^, ims iiarnrally atf<rfed all ii.diistries and \ni-\- 
iK>s iiirerests tlir.iiifrh.mt tlie terrilory. Wliat with a lal".r 
^ti<nT!ii;v, rlic snfrar. ri^'c, ijiiie!ij)|ile and eotfce ^rewer^ liave 
I'eeii i;ti(l are seriously liaudieHpjied, and niily under irreat 
[tve>Mire were slii]iiiiim t'aeilirie.'^ attVirded Hawaii to relieve 
nverer.i\v<led warelionses to forward their prmhiels to a waiting 
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Passenger iiio\-(>meiit8 liave also Ijeeii lianipere<! in hotli 
iivrivak and depart vires, not only in lapk of aecommodation 
liiit by conflicting and contradictory rHportod requirements of 
imssport or travel permits, so that flie tourist traffic has been 
\irtualiy suspended. In years to eome researchers will note 
tli(! absence in our papers of niarine intelligence, so essential 
in a sea-port. There will be difficuUy in checking np arrivals 
iind departures of vpwupIs, or of passengers. This worked a 
hardship on an isolated (wnimnnity in the "Cross-roads of the 
Pacific" while the official ban was on, as a necessity of the war. 

Another war condition imposed, affecting every hostelry and 
lionsebold, is tlie "Ibiovcrizing" of all food and other products, a 
measure which is licing lived up to quite generally, with few 
bipi^es, so far, and fliese less from willfulness than otherwise. 

I'OLITICAL. 

The gathering together of delegates to the mimiiiatin,ii om- 
veiitions owing to M-ar conditions lacked much of the political 
excitement or enthusiasm of fonuer years, attendance bcim:' 
hirgcly by proxy, and the local planks of the party platforms 
varied so little as to fnmisb tbc excuse rbiat eaeli had stoh'n flic 
t'ther's thunder. 

The spice of this year's campaign was the entry of Dr. 
.Tjis. H. Raymond, of JIaui, to contest with L, L, McCandless 
in his aspiration as delegate to Congress in o])position to Kuhio, 
Ihe Republican stalwart, but. contrary to general expectation, 
lie fell short of the nomination. 

At the primaries, for senators and representatives for tbc 
cinniug legislature for Oahu there were ten candidates for the 
llii'ce senate vacancies and 43 aspirants for the twelve seats in 
I he lower house, 'i'he other islands doubtless bad a like ex- 
perience. 

At the general election, Xovcuilier 5th, the returns showed 
a sweeping Republican victory on all the islands save Oahn, 
which gave five scats in the lower bouse to the Democrats, In 
the race for delegatesbip, Kuhio again won ox^er McCandless, 
the total vote boing: Kuhio, r54S ; McCiindiess. ijl-TI 
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A ^ij.ocial icfiislalivo session wa- i-.mwwd Mjiy 14th <-Moi\ 
to pniviilo I'uiids fell' llftwaii \<\ ri'iiaic , Iut stm-jii <Iiini;mvs. 
The stwsioa held tiftet'ii davs, at an ix|ii'ii-^c <-t $1S,(HI(I; ir 
jiassed a few timely measures and titlilnl n inmiluT of fimlish 
ones sidmiitted under the guise of palrioiism. 

1'he ])oiitical complexion of the coming legislature is as fol- 
lows: Senate, all Kepubliean ; TIousc, twenty-fouv Republieans 
and six Democrats; their names appear in tin,- Jtegi.-^trar and 
Dircctnry division for their several islands. 

CAItXIVAI. SEASON. 

Carnival period, February 21-'2;!, tliis ycur. was what wa- 
termed a '"home affair" compared wiih foniii>r i-fforts, hikI for 
various good and valid reasons, viz., it was war time, which 
was niH (tonduoive to the carnival spirit; Red Cross and other 
deman<ls on the time and purse of the eommnnity was felt, aud 
tlie withdrawal and uncertainty of steamers had stifled passen- 
.tKT traffic and brought the tourist business practically to a 
ilose. Xot withstanding, Washington's birthday was fittingly 
■ ihi-ervcd by the largest military parade yet seen here. This 
wii-: ]ircfrfli'd hy open-air dance festivities the evening before 
at the Kxeciitive grounds. A children's song pageant at the 
I'uuahou campus by pupils of the public schools, the first day, 
was a STiocea.sful event, as was also the hibiscus exhibit on the 
rloi^ing <lav. 



ICaineliaincha Diiv memorial oxcivisi's wwc hf'ld Sunday, 
the 0th, at Kawaiahao church as usual, in which the various 
Hawaiian Societies participated. Prince Kalanianaole gave 
the adilress and outlined the importance of next year's observ- 
ance whicli will mark the hundredth anniversary of Kameha- 
lueha's death, and the introduction of christian civilization. 

The day itself, the 11th, -was merged into the Fair attrac- 
tions, after the customary morning parade and decoration of 
the Kamehameha statue, a summarized account of which ap- 
tiears cUewhere. ,— i 
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Jiilv lioiinrr<l ill liis hrirf .-tiiv (nul .■iijovinciit of his i.-ttr nf 
.-i^filseciii-. 

Hon. Kfuiiklin K. J-aiie, awvetary of tho iiiti'i'ioi' mihI pariy, 
iiiiivcil for 11 close ubservatimi and iiiveatigatiuii of vjtrions lia- 
wiiiLHij jifdLIcm*, iiotaliiy land and homestead uiKftcrs. whicli 
Hmk hiiLi Hiroufxir Hk' firoiip in liis iirst-haud iiiqiiincs, Iliiwaii 
will bciietit, from siicli official acqiiaintaiieeshiji, I'x'fni'i- di'- 
piii'tiii-i' lie ]iiii-rici|]iir(^l in thf inaii^uratioJi of (lOvcni'T I 'lias, 
.r. M<'(';irl!i,v iiiid took part in tlie opening pxiTciscs of tlic l'"itii-, 

(Ion. Paul (iiTard Pan, head of the FraiHi mission m A,is- 
Iralia. ami parry, iiiadi' a day's stay in Honoliiiii, .\iii;-ii:-t u'<>tiu 
I'll rniite for till' Colonies, dnriiig wMcli lie tonvid llic city and 
ciijoyHl llic rourtcsics extended, for wliidi lu- ha, >iiir,. ro- 
liinied a note of ajipreciarion. 

Sir Joseph Wan!, i^rcmii-r of Aiislralia. and llmi. W. U. 
Masscy. pvemiec of A'l'w /niliind, as also Sir I'anI Chau-r, of 
IIoiii,4onif, from ttieir brief calla here on their missions to and 
fi-o, ;ire a]iprociiitivi' co-workers in the Pan-Pacific iiiovenient. 
Pesidcs these iln're have Iwen a nnmber of edncational, eoni- 
iiicrcial. and other representative bodies, ineluding jonnialists, 
]iassiiig fhrongli Avho improved their opportnnity for a better 
aeqiiainfance with Hawaii. 

Another distinguished visitor wa.-. Pj'im-e Lvoff, wIk. passed 
ihroiiftli from Knssia aii<l Siberia, eii route to Wasliin,s;iuii, in 
till' intfi-ests of Jiis sfvi(d<eo eoiinny. 

ol'Kli-lAr, rllAMiKS. 

Hon. (.'has. J. ileCartliy, territorial treasurer, was the 
chosen one of several aspirants to succeed Lucius E. Pinkhani 
a« (iovcrnor of Hawaii, and was sworn in by Chief Justice 
Coke, June 22d. which occasion was distinguished by tlic jires- 
oneo aii<l partieipalion of secretary of the interior Franklin 
]\. Lane. Several cabinet changes naturally followed. 

..Mr. D. J-:, iletzgi'r was appoiiitct to succeed ^^_^1^i^^pr, 



IIKTIKISI'Kcr Fill! nil!, 

«ml L. II. «ig,'l.nv »iK-,<.„k W. K. Il,.l,l,v ,i 
of jmliliu w<irks. 

Attoniev-gciipi'Ml I. -\1. Sraiiiiiiick hiiviiiu 
liiis l)een 8iicceede<J bv Hai'rv Irwin. 

Hon. Jas. L. Coke was pvoiiH.totl to ilic 
carl.v in the year to siieceed Iloii. \. (i. \\. IJol 
S. S. Paxson was appoiittctl In siiceood l)i. .1 
].resi(!oiit of the boai-d of healtii. 



Last wiiiter's rain tl.rn„^],„„t tl.r iji |) »a, liciirr.I and 

alicjve normal ffotii alioiit llio Miiild!,. of Xoveiiilipr. .More 
ilLiinder storms pi-evailod <hiriMi; this |tcrio<l rliaii usual. Sri'ong 
\. E. ivimls rarrii-il tliroiiplr .laooary nitli fiv.|iiri)t rai.is. 
wliile Felir.iarv is rn;«;\n\ ,ts storoii-, osiicciiill v so oo .Maui 
ami llinvaii on t«o ois'asioiis, with mnrli rain wlmvliy tli.;v 
iiiateriall.y recovered tlio ill-ett'ei'ts of last summer's dvoo^hl. 
lleav.v rains fell llarcli 11-12, 16 and 2.i, l.eins more sivere 
on tlie southern islands and eaiisiiifi miadt dania^e. .V like 
e.\])erionee is the record for April, with several hridites canie<l 
away on windward Oahn and in the Ivohala district of Hawaii. 
These months, fnrthermore, were eooha- than nsiial. 

Onr Slimmer rains, conveniently iiiosity iiii^ht sljo\vci>. were 
aliove tile normal for each month on nearly all llie i-lao.ls. 
with warm wcadier holding off till tlie latlcw iiart of .\iiim-t. 
-inee whi.di time tlie aiii-icnltiiral and pastoral ...saioN- are 
fd.ling the dry s|«.|l with the temperature aliove iiorioal. .Ul 
ill all it has 1 n a year of favorable wcallier. 

lAdlowinir a series of snccessfnl llisbts around "aim. as 
also to Jlolokai and retnm Ifarcli l.-.tli, .Ma.ior Harold .M. 
(lark of the .\ero Sipiadron of Fort Kamehamebii, acc.,iii|iii- 
iiied by Serjrt. Roht. ]'. Oray, set out at tl:!.'. a. in. May nib 
for a sea-plane flight for llilo. via ^laiii. I.andin.a' at Kaliii- 
liii about noon, tben flying around the base of llaleaksl. I,,v 
way of Tlnpalakna at about .Slllni feet delation lie -iiiiek 
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across the eiianiiel for Hawaii, where he met with dense (■loiid- 
hiinks and fog, forcing a change of course over the island 
wlici-phv he hocanie Inst, and landed late at night in the tree- 
tops of the upper Kaiwiki forest, Ililo. 

-Mneh anxiety was felt at their non-arrival, and search 
|)flrties set out from various points to find them and render 
aid. Two days passed without a trace of the lost men or their 
iiiaciiinc, when they emerged from the woods above the Kai- 
uiki homesteads fo rim into a Iwdy of searchers, having left 
their damaged plane and picked their way through dense 
jnnwlo and down cliffs and streams, and without food or sleep 
tlip wlioJe way. Word of their safety I'eached Hilo about 
■'i p. in. May 11th, and was quickly wirelessed to this city to 
the ffreat relief not oidy of tlieir iiiili|-ary companions but rhc 

SUIFl'lNCt 11]S11.\1'S. 

Till' T. I\. K. freighter Shinyo Mam 11 arrived off port 
■faiiiiiiry fith wirh cargo afire since morning of the 2d, con- 
voyed by a ('. S. Iransport, which had picked up her S.O.S, 
uiesij^age and went ro her aid. The fire which had gained rapid 
licaihvay, was under control on arrival and by the 7th was 
i|iiirc extinguished. On examination, her cargo of cotton rags 
juii] caustic soda had suffered much damage. 

Br. stmr. Cfiolgardie, from Xewcastle for San Francisco 
with coal, making port February itth too late to enter, ran on 
the reef Ewa\\ards of the harbor entrance. Several tugs went 
to lier aid and got her off during the night, with some damage 
whieli necessitated drj'-dock repairs. 

Schr. AUjerf, Meyers broke from her moorings afc KahuJui 
in mid-JIarch and rlrifted on the beach, but with the aid of the 
rus i'ame off with but damaged keel and rudder, for repairs of 
which ilte came to this port, 

Schr. CiiroUiie, Inmberdaden, jiudioriiig at entrance of tiie 
liarboi' ^fay lifith. dragged her aiicliors inuf struck heavily on 
lia> reef for several lionrs, Promjit aid rescued he(;^,^,,lv^(,fljl;^4he 
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l<.-s of iiHK-li nf l!ir koi'l. iis wa^; l<-nnic,i uii ,|,„.M„- f,,,- n- 
].aiL's. 

Thii-tcciL ^'^l■vivurs. iiu-ln'liiif'' tlio wif.^ inid iwn vlnKlrni i>f 
llir Cii|,taill of 8<.'iir. .!(/;(,> /.(m-r),, Nvliicli Irfl Wm Alien. ICa- 
AUii, April 2il, for Talilti to load vopra. wfi'c iiroiiirlit ru rliis 
port tlie latter part of August, tlic: vessel liaviug liceii wri'ckcii 
on Maiden Island in the Soutli Seas, and wlicre \\iv\ iind ilic: 
wrecked crews of Sehr. Baxter and bark John Miirmij wcro 
some two months before being rescued. 

ScUr. Ysahel May, 11. Jones master, A\as ut-ei'kcd on 
t'liristinas Island, August 1st TImj Captain and ilirw men 
reached Fanning Island a week later in a small open boat for 
succor of his remaining crew. The Yuabd Maij. a three-mast- 
ed sehr. of 135 tons, left this port Ju!y .... for the i^^huvl of 
lier doom to load copra for San Francisco. 

Stmr. Santa Cruz on entering this pint (Vtol)ei' L'Uih, 
strnck on the Waikiki side of the ehanmd. liv the aid of tngsi, 
after some I'oiir honrs' effort, she was tlnateil otf witli'mt iiia- 
terial damage. 

Captain O. Borrison and four of liis men. Mifvivoi'^ of .tlitp 
Dnmanir, destroyed liy lightning Oefober Ititli, shortly after 
leaving Guam for Manila, were rescned from their improvised 
raft after several days' drift and exposure by a passing i-essel 
and brought to this port Xoveraber 7th. Forty-one other mcni- 
bers of the crew left in two boats, both of which bav<' reaelied 
safety. 

jrAWAll A DJIY ZU-Mi. 

At least for a season, and it is hoped for good, tlie territory 
is enjoying the long-sought-for blessing and benefits of pro- 
hildtion. As a war measure President Wilson signed an execu- 
tive order March Hh, making Oahu a dry zone, effective 
April 10th. Subsequently full prohibition for the territory 
was obtained by Act of Congress which went into effect 
-\ugust 20th, for the duration of the war and a lianited period 
thereafter, when a local plebiscite on the question will decide 
for or against the \»»m having come to stay. 
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'J'lic W. S. S. campaign orgaiiizi'il wiih rccoijit of rlie first 
^iqiply u£ war saving stamps earlv in tlic mir, Hawaii's tpii>tn 
for tlie pui'cliase of this class of l)al)y bonds was placed at $5M 
pi'r capita, to realize the sum of $4,500,000, sirbsetjiientlj re- 
duced to $2,000,000. A lirivc in its interest opened Maj 18th 
with a parade of the children of public and private schools, 
some 7000 in number, all fla;:; bearers, and each one a stamp 
iiivt.-sior. Tliev marched from Aala Park to the Executive 
frri>in!(ls, where musical exercises and addresses were given. 
Fln;if> iiiid !)and music helped the inspiring scene. This cam- 
5)iii!;'n will I'io-^c \vitli the vcar. At the au\ of October flu- 
-a]r- mm.uiitixl tn i^lA V.\,:,m.-27. ll<'(-. -!■]. ii -.n|i|iicmc]ihiry 

The sc-cuii.l Pu'd CmsK drive opi^i.i-d y]-.>y illli witii n parade 
.leni-.nstrafion of its army ,4 w.irkeis u. >,:nu-v llinvaii's .prnta 
■ <f MUVUMI. Tjie smn .d ^\'77.-2ii:>.^-2 was realized, Tbi> 
was t'oilnwed a iitcle later by a Salvation Army cani]iai,i;ii in 
;u'\ '.f its war work' to secure $:>O(),O0r) as onr proporthnial 
f^bare. 

Tbe Bcliiiaii lielicf work i. .till meeting witli response to 
its ipiiet appeals. A recent pnlilished j'epurt showed that over 
*;;il,Oni) bad been forwarded since the start of its jdea for aid. 
Tbe Harry Lander fnnd secured $:>,:!:>:{, mainly fi-oni "brirlH-r 

Scots- Ibroiigb riie islands, to whom the call for this war 

aid came. 

The third Liberty lomi caiu]iaign opened here April r>t)i. 
Hauaii's ([Uoia of which was !|;;.l>l(l.:U'r. After a very strenn- 
<ms week tliroiigbout the islands 17,11)4- snbscribi-rs were en- 
lertd here for $4,809,0011, exceeding our quota $l,T.IS,(iS:!. 
Otlicial tignres ou the Coast crcdil us uitli fi!).'! more subscrib- 
ers for $10,8.')0 additional, |tr<pl)al.ly sid.seriptions from here 
tbroHsb Wasbiiigtoii. 

'i'he fonrtb loan campaign to riuse onr <piota of $(;,7r..-..l)(Hi 
wa- cmered open Seplend.er :iO au.l closed October !l)tb witli 
of *l.:!l>7.t;:)n. J',v islands., tbe siiLserib- 
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nurnoKrHrr nm mix u:, 

HIT a. fi.llows: 

Third Uxi'i lunirll, I.mu, 

'slaiiils: Subrs. Aniniint Snbrs. Aniuiiin 

H*"".. 't-424 ^03'.-«>o i7.R-'4 $6,3gr,iai 

"»"■•" «S9 «0.;c» 1.600 ;.,.,oo 

^■"". - '■^'-^4 2,15.l;?o ,5,549 58«.ow 

Kdjuii ,1,197 jS_vj.^o ,.,066 454,001) 

'!""'■'' ''-'"4 S4.f^oi),ooo 45,o,w $8,06,1.650 

Uiioti, ,1.6io.,ii7 6.765.0^ 

Ovoi-.^uliscriptioiis J Si.igS.6ll,i Ji.4i)-65'i 

Tlio latpfit iiiiiini'iiil mil wiis in aid i,f ruin,! War AV.ok 

fi.r til,. Iimrfil of llii- V. M. ami V. W. ( '. .\„ Natiuiial War 

Coiuii-il. War Caiiip Cmii ih,v Sorvi,-,., .Irui.l, Wolfaiv 

lliianl. .Salvalinii .\riii.v. sml .Vmori,. .iUrarv ,\,.Miriati.„i, to 

"■!■'•'■■■ "'<r i| » iilaciM at sfil.^l Thi, liojil fnaii X..v - 

lior 1 I to L'll, clii.iiii.r will, ,1 i.,.„li»ili„i, „f tM7.-i^n.:,s, ,,s,.,.,,,|- 

Slill a„atl„,r aiijaail i. |ir,«„„,l. i half ,,f ,]„. - Kail,,.,.- 



1,,«. ,4,i|,l,i.ii „f Fran,-,.," 
.\,«. .-liPil, will, iivi-r Stl.l 






Til,, iiifi'iwily „f till. a,.ti,ili,.s ,,f til,. .\ ■i,.aii l!i.,l Cr,," 

,ii..2aiiizatiiiii, ,is \\a> sluiivii in 11, ir last iasiii.. liavi. Iimi inivMinl 

till Kli""t this .viair u-illi iiii.riaM.il vig,,r mg all 111,, luiil- 

i.f til,, variiiiis i.slaiiils. Soioral iirffiil ,.alls liav,. I i.,.,.,.l,.,.,l 

f"r - .ial sii|,iili,.s from tiiiii. t,i tiiii,.. t„ all ,if wliii-li tli,. 

11,11,1,. I, anil i.f s,,lf-s«,.rifi<.iiig ,v,iiii|.ii hint tlii.ir rrsinnisiv,. 
,.i„.riii,.s ,111,1 in ,1,1,. fiiii,.. ill ,.n,.|i oaao, »lii|,|ii.,l f.invaril tli|. 

ai.tiiiii,... Till, iviirk „f tl„. U,,,l Cniss lias ii.caii, ,,iitgi.„wii it> 

I, l,[,iart,.i.\ ,.ii|ia,.it.v 1 tl,,- f,,n tlinnn-i., „f ill,. ,.x,.,.ii- 

tivi. I,i,il,lins.). anil llii-.v liavo ninvoil iiili. llio «]iaoi,,ns |iri.|„i-,.s 
„f tl„. rnivirsil.v Cliili, liinill.v assiijioil timii for tlioir ilniri- 
talil,. Ial". IS. .\ siiiiiiiiarv iif the .voar's activitios ii|i|i,.,ir.s 'U- 
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J■'iJ■('^ hiivc iircu forlniiiitclv fow find fiii' iH'twccii siiu-o our 
last iasiip, the more iiotaWf bi'iiig as tVillmva: A Ji^^roe blazf' 
ucourred in the TJiilon Bakery, Wolter's block, Deo. 14, 1017, 
\vliH'}i W'as fortnnatf'lj got under in time. Chief Thiii'stcni 
aiid five of his men n-ere badly hurt in their labors thereat. 

March 17, 191S, fire from supposed spontaneous combus- 
tion broke out in tlif store of Hall & Stiu, Ltd., corner of Kiiij; 
iind Fort streets, doing damage to tbo auinniit of some $7,000. 
(.-overed by iDSurance, 

Love's Bakery, on Xnuanu street, susfcaiiii'd considerable 
damage to machinery and stock in a nigbt fire July 17th, sup- 
jiosed to have caught from the furnaces, causing a brief inter- 
ruption to business. 

One of the Royal Grove cottages, with its fine furnishings, 
was lost by fire May 1st, the adjoining homes nan-owly escap- 
ing like fate. The property was insured for $5,000. A dwell- 
ing in the McTnemy tract with its furnishings was also entirely 
<-oiisunicd, during suiiiniev, on wbicli was a total insurance of 
$2,200. 

The grocery store and dwelling, corner of Kiuaii and 
r.iiiialilo streets, was badly damaged by tire August ritb; cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Ililo has been equipped this year with a Seagrcve Ceufrifn- 
gal Fire engine, the first of these efficient agents for tiic big 
island's safety. 

EKAL KS'l'ATt:. 

Activity in real estate has not been pronounced, as a rule, 
though a number of transactions of magnitude are recorded, 
among which may be mentioned the following: 

'J'he Mormon colony of Laie have secured the Koolan proji- 
erty of the late -Tas. B. Castle, coveriug the eane planting, rail- 
road, and water-right interests in the Koolau Development Co. 

.1. D. Sprcckels is said to have purchased a 750-acre tract 
of land at Kilauea, Kauai, at S^.ljOOO, part of the property 
being under cultivation. GoOqIc 
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Business property, eoriii^r o/ iviiii;' iiml Smiili r.ir<'c(-., miiik> 
13,000 sqiiarp feet, sold to a Chinc^o tinii for .$0.-.,l)(iO. Tiir 
Irwin l)]()ck, Evva side of A'miiinn strci'l, Ix'low Kiiij;. has iici'ii 
purehaaed by Robt. Hornet- fov tli(^ sum of .$4:i.i)00. l.);ivi.':^ 
& Co. secures the Hendrick projiprty, cnnicr of .Mcrcluuit and 
Alapai streets, whereby they obtain title to the eiitii'e block. 

Tlie federal government secures Ford island for additional 
military purposes in Pearl Harbor, coiiipriwing IS;J+ aere^;. for 
$170,250. 

The California Packing Apswiatioii Ji('(|iiii'cs a tract at 
Iwilei, below the old prison, pnrcliasing tlic iiilin'csts nf two 
parties therein for $80,000. 

A residence section on School jukI Xiiuanii, comiirisinfi' 'U!i 
lots and <'ottige« cliang'ed hands to the Chine'se Inveitment Co 
at $50 000 Pht Snsaiina Weale} Homi King stn_et ht's 
been bonj'ht foi $S ~0{) to Ik Mibdmdfd into cottage lots 

TnAImdi ii|ijili \iniuiu iinl i IJui nbiHlnii sctiuiis i 
iimiiUi (d ti iiistd ot boiii.-v lu i.p<ai('l 
B(iii)[%r( MirLs 

'1 li( miiditiipiis Jnnditdppmg all binldnu niliipiii i 
uieutiondi m mii last issue, ha\e betn nion suiim \\ tilt 
throMgbont this >eai, and is nniked b\ tli< abientt ot tin w\\ 
work of magnitude btmg enteied ii]ion Np^eitluld'' theie 
lias been much dom in suburb in ind totfitre [nam buildiiic 
of moderate das'* besides the actnitifs ol ilu : itum iinl ii 
pairs inevitable lot the ctt\ s n])k(iii 

The various structures in prepress at our last ri'|"in lin- 
iwhed in due course, save a few, and adds to the city'-; sci'viiT 
and attractiveness. The new power-bouse of the llinviniaii 
-Electric Co. is progressing in spite of difficulties met with in 
its foundation requirements, and its rising walls will sunn 
show the magnitude of this enterprise. The only new liasincst^ 
structure of note is the office building in stone and cnniirtc nf 
the Bishop Estate, on Kaahninanu street, though tiinv ai'O 
a iiiiinber yet in abeyance. 

The Honolulu Preserving Co. are .■xleiidiug theii' i^hnit 
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l>y tlio addition of tiircr new struct urea id rhi- LwiJci di^trii'f. 
«r a cost of $13,700. in school buildings i* noted the addition 
of H lipw two-Btory concrete and frame addition to tlie Xoi-njal 
seliool at a cost of $29,995, having six rooms on eacli floor, af- 
fording space for 500 pupils. This was completed in time 
for tlif fall opening. A targe addition has also been niadi- to 
tile Kaulmvela school hnildiiig, costing some $27,(101). 

'J'lic movement to ovcrconic tlie tenement evil is rc-iilfing 

in the erection of manv sinuW nir(a,i.;e I es to lake tin' plaee 

of crowded unsanitary sErui-titres. 

Hangars for the etpiipnienr of i'ord Island aviallon sla- 
fion, for which pnrposc this property was so<'iire<l, are aii'eady 
conipieted. 

'Die concrete ])ier woi-k i 
finished and awaits the plai 
In conformity with this is 
wlnirf, now in progress. 

]Jishop street estension has heen carried through and pa\'ed 
fr'>m King street to Allen street, at the water front. Kala- 
kana Avenne and Diamond Head road to the Light-honse are 
greatly improved and concreted. Work im the i-ecliuiiation of 
tliC M'aikiki marsh lands is .'-ind ti> he in Ihe near fntnre. 

Lahaina is to be aided Ijy the improvement of its landing. 
Wasting of its reef to modify its tlitticnity and danger being 
under way. At liana a new am! concrete wharf and landing 
is ill |>regre-s, to take tiie ]i]aee of the old storm- wrecked stnu't- 
nrc. 'riie new wliarf is lo ho l\jO x 43 feet and will cost 
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I'lifiiiy apt, and Ix'COming a fnll-ficdg<i.l AmcricaiL-owiiod ami 
I'OiitrolIpfl concern, in corpora ted as tlio Anioriciui Kactors Co. 
thivmfrli the custodian of -aVwu iirHjxTty. I'tKlrr tlic ^;iin<' re- 
orfraiiization its ln-aii<'li. li. V. Kld.T> i: {■".. W-<-*nnv^ llic l.lli- 
erty House. 

The llntiial Telephone <o. of tiiis city secures <-outrol of 
the Mani Telephone Co. on the liasis of pxclirtufre of shufi's; the 
transfer is said to represent a value of !fSr>,(»KI. Kollowiiij^ 
federal control of the Wireless, the Teii-phnne service ;ilsn 
comes under its jurisdiction. 

The Union Grill closes its doors owing; to the wjir, after 
a twentj- years' existenee. \Vaikiki Inn, or lleinie'a Tavern, 
has gone under the auctioneer's hammer, pieeetneal, and hank 
niptcy proceedings has dosed the Wailnku (Jrand Tlotel. 

Femandez & Correa have Ijonght out Whitney & Miir-^h 
interests and merged the two dry goods concerns. 

.\^ano interests of Tokio are reported to liiivc ]iiircliascd 
eniitrol nf the Paeiiie (Japanese) Bank, Ltd., uf tiiis city. 

FoUowing the Pacific ^Mail's severance of connection witli 
Ihu-kfeld k. Co. last year, the T. K. K. Steamship Co. have 
n])ened a local office here in the former Promotion Committee 
nwms of the Yonng JTotel, in ]i!ace of its late agency with 
( 'astle & Cooke. 

Oahn Tee Co. have piirciiaserl the property ami goml-will 
>if it'* rival, the "Barnhart lec Co. 

eiMiAl'l'LE IXTEIiKSTS .\[l-;lllil .\(>. 

The following changes have occurred in the I'iiica]i]>li' 
Companies Since our eoinprehensivc tahle in last issue: 

The Hawaiian Islands Packing Co. was ahsorhcd l.y t]ie 
Hawaii Preservinir Co, in 1917 and the latter al)sorh<'il and 
ili-^solved hy the California Packing Corporation in UMs. 
A. W. Kames is manager of their ITawaiinn intev<>st-i. 

The :\fani Pineapple Co. ,nu\ the ITaikn Fruit i I'ackin- 
C'). have consolidated flOlSi luider the Mnu~ of the hitler 
c.^mpany. IfiiroM W. Tiiee is manager, .\. V. Tavaro -.eere- 
TLiry. luul W. A. ihddwin sH|ierinteudeHt <>f tield work. 
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'I'lic Thomas Pineapplo Cu, Ji;h lu'cii ulism-lii'd liy i.ibliv, 
ilcXt'il! & Libby, Chicago, but rctiiiii tin; old iiniiic. 'I'bt'v 
art; r('i)ri*sciitfil h<T(' lij ('. il. iieitciilt' liiaiiiijivr. 

UKK.vrKK n.i.\or.i],r. 

A jiioveiiioiit looking to the material enlargement of Hono- 
lulu harbor ami increase o£ its wharfage facilitiea is having 
serious (jonsideration. Plans and spceiJications have been sent 
to Washington of our possibilities on that, line, calling for an 
estimated expenditnre of somo $9,000,000 to meet the pre- 
paredness demand on tliis Cross-roads port of the Pacific con- 
fidently looked for in the near future by the rapid expansion 
of the merchant marine in this ocean. Public attention to this 
situation vvaa drawn by a request of the director of the 
shii>piug board that Ilonoluhi harbor be set in shape for llio 
]iros]iet-tive commerce expansion following the war. 

In k-<H?ping with the above movement, which is but a devel- 
opment of fonner enlargement projects presented, is the revival 
of the frt'e port idea, which has gained many adherents since 
I'l'of, AV. A. Uryan's paper thereon in the IIawaitax Axxitat. 
for 1913. A recent address by him on the subject as applied 
to Hawaii, before the Conmtercial Club, has been circulated by 
the Chamber of Commerce to elicit various view-points on the 
important question. 

VKM'K. 

Among the la.-^r, but iiiosi iiiiportHut in this record of 
events for 191S, comes the glorious news of victory for the 
Allies and the end of the war by tlie entire submission of 
Gernaany to the armistice terms for cessation of hostilities, as 
liad Austria, Turkey and Bulgaria each done before her, vir- 
tually ail unconditional surrender, followed by the abdication 
o£ Kai.wr AViJhehn and his flight to Holland. 

Sunday night, Nov. 10th, was made joyous on receipt of 
the glad tidings all through the city, the streets quickly filling 
with hearts eager to voico their thankfulness. Monday ini- 
j>romptu groups gathered and hasty arraiigome:^e^"^fd^l^arado 



nmAc. f<,r whiWi :> liiilf-liuliiliiy was d.vhircil, Imi ^u■t ^M■nt\H■v 
\n<vi-tviv.\ m tliat ilir .la|>iuusr Imileni ],nr.uh- wn. laa.lc llir 
tVatin'e fof 'J'nesdHv evfiiiHK, aiii.! was a liriiliniii sni'cc.-^s. 

Tlianksgiviiifi acrrico-' were lickl Tlmrsidav cvciiiiii; by tiu' 
j^rvcral denominations in a miiini service at (Viifi'al t'liinn 
eluireh, presided over liv lli-luiv iie^tariek. Uev, A. \V. Paluin- 
tlelivering the addre*.-. 

Thp joy of tlic week eiiliiiiiiiileil Sa1iii-day iii-iit in ;i \'ie- 
tiiry lionfire op|)osite I'alace sijiiai'c, anil ilio exeeiitinu of liie 
etti^ies of tlie kaiser, the civm-ii jn'inee and ei^ht etliei-^. V]»m 
foniial trial they were cunilrmned and sentenced In lie ■^Imi, 
lianjied and bnmed, jMaym- P\tu ]ier-<iiii!ih\i^' Me|>lil>loplieles, 
aetinjr as diief exoentov. 

Tiiercsa Wileox lielliveaii and diis. iCeiiiolia, ii|"mi jiii-y 
trial, were fonnd f;iiilty of eonspiraey in eonneetimi ^ifli a 
piirpnrted will of I.ilinokalaiii. which exjierts .leelared to lie a 
hn-iivvy. whieli se<-nred a three years' prisiai .-^entenee, wliiidi is 
ai^iealed fronj. Anuther jiarty to the frandnleiit .hK-iiiiient, 
Saiiil. Kaniakaia, tnnie.l state's evidence an.l save.l his liai'en. 
SnliMi|ue]it]y the ^irineipal in this ease senfjhl. lo secure nexl 
of kin ri-l,fs lo the e,sUite. ehuiiiini; descent fn.iu Ki-^^liokuiole, 
mother ef the late ,|ueeiK This was also deei.led ai^aiii.t !ier. 

I'hm- other allejrcd near kin riainifi have been indove the 
eonrt, to signally fail, the last being that of ^frs. Nawitliie, 
whieli lasted several weeks. This ease appeals for a jury trial. 

The various (.xeiises Cor iiroeiitimiiii;' exrra lielidays to tlir 
already too liberal list nnder legal authority, has at lasl drawn 
a jii-otest at the pnblie waste, bnsiness ini'onveiiieiu'e ami iiijiis- 
Mee to wage-earners. The climax is readied when the Mayor 
as-ii!iies to declare a holiday regardless of ex|iresse.l jiiihlie 
"pillion in protest which the Governor i-espeetid.. 

AFJiOPLA?;*: FAT-Vr.lT^'. 

The inland's first aeroplane fatality is to be recorded in the 
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(k'Hth of (,'orpl. ifark H. Gra<.'e vi the (ith Aero Squadron, 
Kt. KmiK'liaineiia, whid:i wnirred. Xov, 19th, by a fall of liif' 
])iaiic at 10 a. m. within the fortification from a height of 
;!,500 feet, through faihire to come out snccessfnlly from a 
"tail-spin'' maneuver. He ivaa accompanied in the fliglit hv 
iSceoiid Lieul:. Cary Crowdes, as jiilot, who miraculously es- 
caped with but comparatively slight injnriea, while his com- 
panion was pinned beneath the machine which was wrcckol 
Ijy the fall, causing him external and intxTnal injuries, fi'uui 
which he died toward evening. 

TIIIXGS MII.ITAKl". 

At the opening of the year Hawaii had 200 volunteers in 
active service over seas, and in a report, in May, the British 
Club volunteer list showed 175 men had gone forward. 

The National Guard of Hawaii was called into service 
fi-oni the various islands June 1st to Itecomc the island garrison 
for relief of the regulars, and within a few days they moved 
into camp at !Fort Armstrong. 

Honolulu deliglited to honor with an Aloha parade the 
ileparture on .Tune 7th of the Hawaiian Company of volun- 
teers, members of tlie Engineer Corps. As they marched 
from the Executive building to the wharf they were luct by 
Prince Oonnaught, with the governor and staffs, who iuspirtcd 
and felicitated thpMi at ibeir embarcation. 

Agiiiu ;nv we called to rccoiy] a long list of departures of 
well-known residents, a nunilwr of whom died abroad. Since 
our last issue have occurred the following: 11. S. Riciiard 
(00), Rev. Hans Isenberg (62), Mrs. Y. J. Lowrey, E. S. 
Cunba (66), Major F. J. Green (.i4), Mrs. P. A. Paruielee 
(70), Jno. D. Paris (63). F. C. Smith (46), Mrs. Henry 
Davis, Miss M. Ella Snow, C. 1. Hopkins (64), Richard 
Tvers (5.^), J"as. B. Castle (60). B. F. Dillingham (73). 
■Judge F. S. Lyman (80), Mrs. J. G. Spencer (60), Mrs. E. 
y. Hall (71), H. C. Carter, Cal. (38), Mrs. M. E. Alexander. 
Oakland; F. A. Hosraer, Mass. (64), J. P^,Q.j^,<^7), (Jenl. 
Edwd. Davis (72), M. T. Clegg. Jas. L. Torlvert, Cal. (r>r,). 
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Ml-. K. K. Wii,!,.,' |S7|, ,\irs. S. li. l)ol(' (7111. .\1. T. M^- 
iHtvn.. Hr. (TS). A. S. I'm^.„tt (44). Kvy. F. W. M^Trill 
(i;i), Mrs. O. L. RoiTCiisoii, A". V.: Mrs. "R. S. ,h,liii-.i,.u. {■»].: 
{'has. >:. AVright (r,5), Mrs. H. M. iU■^>\mm. Cnl,: Mi- C. S. 
CraiKN (.'al. (36), Ur. C. 11. Tnilliiifri-i- (4:*). A. II. F. iini- 
roi!. (.'ill. (36), Ales. CVkhiini (Tn), IF. Ciiiu-n. C^il. (40), 
K. .]«■ Ilaiw (71), W. ]i. Ilnuox. Sr. (,-,7). K. W. Urcol^nn. 
^r•^}. Mr.s. -Tare Jlist (78). 

Local made M^iut'iit ajiaiii l.ioiiis up „s a iiossiliilil v l,v rho 
IfK'arin^ of a gravol pit of iiiatcvial similar to that of Foi-thnji! 
(■(■iiiciit. With the success of ilani's etfort in prfxliii-iii^r a 
tirst-claRS sirtielp, anil the increasing need of thi.'s pi-odiiet in 
iill eonsti'uction and road work would seem lo warrant the 
('.itablishinent of this new enterprise. 

Daylight saving plan wag again agitated for these islandf 
ilie early part of this year, Hnd, in April, on official order.s 
from Washington, the navy deiiartnient here «?t their chK-ksJ 
forward an hour, bnt it did not last long, ('iilting a fmit nff 
the end of Pat's blanket to add to its head was foioid tu liiic 
no greater length or warmth. 

Dedication of the new Hongwaiiji Uuddhiat tcm|ile, nu 
upper Tort street, began its services August 3rd, lastiug sev- 
eral (lays, and on September 15fh the Daijinjn Shrine ni tlic 
Sun God, on Liliha street, was dedicated. AiiMrlier nu lung 
"Street beyond Pawaa is nearing completion. 

Olaa Plantation has contracted for a paper mill jjlaitt at 
an expenditure of $185,000, for the manufacture of mulching 
jiaper for its own use from its bagasse, of a capacity of sixteen 
totis per day. 

The decennial census of the United States will take jdace 
next year, though it may not include the Philippine-^, aevfinb 
iug to the bill before Congress in !\farch last. 

Hilo was visited bv a five-foot tidal wave SeptemLir 'illi, 
but fortunately doing little material damage. 

The Civic Convention which M-aa tOHlia!> 
^fani this year was jiassed over o"'ing to war activities. 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, IN TONS, 1913-18. 



From Tables Prepared for Hawaiian Planters' Associat.ioi 
its Bureau of Labor and Statistics. 



Islands. 


iai3 


1914 


191.^) 
240,785 


1916 
197.654 


1917 


1918 


Production of Hawaii 


197,415 


317.654 


233,132 


163,193 


" Maui 


124.819 


144.940 


160,283 


150,312 


147,648 


137,786 


•' Oahu 


134,228 


133,560 


139,997 


136,966 


145,550 


162,152 


■' Kauai 


100,336 


120,884 


115,380 


108,551 


119,244 


113.712 


Grand Totai 


>4fi,798 


617,038 


646,445 


393,483 


644,574 


576,842 


Hawaii Plantations. 










Waiakea Mill Co 


13.076' 14.923 


16,141 


14.484 


14.876 


8,259 


Hawaii Mill Co 


2.855 , 3,e01 


3,793 


1.845 


3,653 


2,203 


Hllo Sugar Co 


14.033 I 18,937 


17,905 


16.450 


3 6,150 


12,834 


Onomea Sugar Co... 


16,887 1 19.600 


21,320 


18,732 


21,067 


16,923 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co.. 


8,931 ; 9,806 


11,948 


9,345 


11,040 


8.381 


Honomu Sugar Co. . . 


7,004 1 8,567 


9,852 


6,557 


9,676 


6,685 


Hakalau Plant. Co... 


15,402 16,863 


19,337 


15.951 


20,235 


14,369 


Laupahoehoe Sgr. Co. 


9.671 1 11,193 


11,730 


10,174 


11,302 


14,626 


Kaiwikl Sugar Co,.. 


5.140 ■ 6.932 


6,849 


5,013 


7,191 


4,625 


Ktikaiau Plant, Co... 


2,078: ) 










KukaiauMiUCo 


1,385 1 )3,225 


4,672 


3,118 


5,056 




HamakuaMillCo,... 


6,845 i 7,057 


9,261 


7.661 


9,926 


■■5,873 


Paauhau S, Plant. Co, 


9,958 


10,767 


10,073 


7,859 


10.868 


5,140 


Honokaa Sugar Co, , . 


10,103 


7,272 


8,613 


7.232 


9,031 




Pacific Sugar Mill.,. 


5.938 


6,250 


7,253 


5,656 


7,970 


4,713 


Nluili Mil! and Plant, 


2,803 


2.700 


3,098 


2,110 


2,556 


2,102 


Halawa Plantation,., 


1,641 


2,087 


2,840 


1,705 


2,559 


1,310 


Kohala Sugar Co.,.. 


5,675 


4.475 


7,780 


4,170 


6,427 


4,349 


Union Miil Co 


1,769 


2,608 


3,437 


1.966 ; 2,392 


1,169 


Hawi Mill and Plant, 


6.4S9 


6,745 


9,426 


6.461 9,045 


3,659 


Kona Developm't Co, 


2,943 


3,477 


3,444 


144 1 4,555 


1,762 


Hutchinson S, PI. Co. 


5.510 


5,909 


6,781 


9,723 i 6,647 


5,645 


Hawaiian Agrl, Co... 


12.856 


17.890 


16,407 


13,818 1 12,385 


13,067 


Fuahea Plantation, .. 


839 


1,035 


1,429 


963 I 937 


690 


0!aa Sugar Co 


27,399 


25,736 


27,406 


26,476! 26,698 


20,212 


Puako Plantation,... 


185 













197.415 


217,654 


240,785 


197,654 '232,132 


163,192 



■i.;, Google 
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HAWAIIAN SUGAR CROPS, 1913-18— Continued. 



Maui Plantations. IfllS 


1914 


IStir, 


1916 


lilI7 


1918 


Kipahulu Sugar Co. 


1,408 


2,'12e 


2.699 


848 


T.510 


1,240 


Kaelehu Plant. Co.*. 




6.225 


6.605 


6,721 


6,240 


6,512 


Maui Agrl. Co 


24.633 


33,660 


39.620 


34,011 


35.795 


30,627 


Hawn. Coml. & S, Co 


50,310 


56.500 


56,780 


59,035 


53,812 


57.750 


Wailuku Sugar Co.. 


13.988 


16.100 


19,177 


15,094 


15,038 


10,271 


Olowalu Co 


1 1,738 


2,027 


2,173 


1.850 


1,974 


2.000 


Pioneer Mill Co,, Ltd 


1 27,804 


28,302 


33,229 


32.753 


33.279 
147,648 


29,386 


il24.S19 


144,940 


160,283 


150.312 


137.7SG 


Oahu Plantations. 1 












Waimanalo Sgr. Co. . | 1.387 


5,133 


5,260 


5,018 


4.953 


5,303 


Laie Plantation 


977 


1.600 


1,171 


1,641 


1.178 


1.89] 


Kahultu Plant. Co.. 


6.215 


8.193 


7,823 


6,534 


8,317 


7,830 


Waialua Agrl, Co.., 


29,751 


30,298 


31,156 


31.227 


29,941 


33,251 


Waianae Co 


5,326 
29,512 


0,083 
29,563 


6,400 
29,502 


4,626 
32,045 


6,115 
34,748 


5.815 


Ewa Plantation Co.. 


33,841 


Apokaa Sugar Co.,, 


381 


925 


356 


793 


939 


690 


Oahu Sugar Cn 


' 28,142 


33,474 


29,619 


.33,625 


37,211 


50.005 


Honolulu Plant, Co, 


! 1*1,337 


20,154 


18,233 


20,586 


21.562 


22.042 


Kooiau Agrl. Co..., 


400 


1,137 


487 


971 


586; 


1,484 


124,228 


133,560 


129,997 


136,996 


145.550 ■ 


162,152 


Kauai Plantations, j 










Kilauea S. Plant. Co 


! 5,451 


6,426 


6,733 


5,216 ■ 5.924 ' 


5.335 


Makee Sugar Co.... 


7,418 


10,660 


10,944 


5,138, 13,S09 


11.641 


Lihue Plantation Co 


19.81!} 


22,065 


21,492 


20,168 1 20,17*: 


18.424 


Grove Farm Pintn.. 


3,695 


4,415 


4,007 


3,569 i 3.S36i 


3,790 


Koloa Sugar Co 


5.886 


8,572 


9,502 


7.955 :' 9,206 | 


9,400 


McBryde Sugar Co.. 


14,509 


16,346 


15.458 


15,598 17,407' 


15.639 


Hawaiian Sugar Co. 


22.308 


26.826 


24.706 


23,194 23,534, 


22.673 


Gay & Robinson 


! 4,821 


5,172 


0,259 


4,650 ' 4,510 


5,661 


Waimea Sgr. Mill Co 


1 1,610 


2,258 


1,404 


2,054 ; 1,965 ■ 


3.203 


Kekaha Sugar Co... 


14.008 


17.] 53 


35,078 


36.1071 18,354' 


17,986 


Estate ot V. Knudsen 


j 811 


992 
120.884 


795 
1 ir>,380 


902 1 925 ■ 


960 


Total 


[l00,336 


]08,.i5t 


119.244 


113.712 



• Formerly Hana Plantation. 
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TERRITORIAL REGISTER AND DIRECTORY 
FOR 1919. 



TERRlTORIAZ-i OFFICIALS. 

':hu!i. .7. Moriirthy. Governor 

C. P. ruiTken Secretary 

H. Irwin Attorney General 

I'. !■:. MelKSci- Treasurer 

I., li. BiBelow Hu|it. Public Works 

B. G, Rivenburgh Coinr, Pub. Lands 

K. W. Kinney .. Sup t. Public Instruction 

Slanley K. Hopkins Auditor 

W, P. Jarrett High Sheriff 

-Nilin F. Stone Seerelury to Governor 

.loiiali K. Kalanlanaole 

Delegate to Congress 

LEGISLATIVE BODY. 



i— H. A. Baldwin, Geo. P. Cooke, 
I. W. lilce. 

Li— Chas. E. King, C. K ChillinR- 
lortli, S, P. Correa, M. C. Fiicheco, 
;. W. Shingle, Jno. Wise, 
■li — .T. H, Coney. Chas. A. Rice. 
REPRESENTATIVES. 



.. Josejih. M. 



H. K. L. Castle, .laa. K. .larrett. A. 
Lewis, Jr., Wm. T. Rawlins, Robt. 
Ahuna, Geo. H. Holt, Jr., J. S. Kala- 
kiela. Jonah Kumalae, D. M. Kupl- 
Ilea, B. K. FernandeB. 
::iuHi— M. K. Aguiar, Jr.. .1. S. Chand- 
ler. Saml. K. Kaaliii, .las. Werner. 

NATIONAL GUARD OF HAWAII. 
. McCarthy. . 



. .Governor and CommaniSer in Chief 
Department Staff. 



. Hayw 



.Ad3t.-( 



-. -. - - Adjt.-Gen. 

Mai. Arthur G. Smith. .Judge Adv.-Gen. 

Miij. Leopold G. Blackman 

Inspector-Gen, 

MhJ. Jno. W. Short y. M. Gen. 

MaJ. Henry Van Oieson Q. M. C. 

Capt. Jasper L. Pittenger Q. M. C. 

CaiH. Edw. M. Bolton Q. M. C. 

Maj. F, L. Morons' Med. Corps 

'-• '•-■■* "-— '. De Tuncq. Med. Corps 



. Gordon Potter (Hilo). 



Department of Judiciary. 

SUPREME COURT. 

' -lostice Hon. J. L. ( 



. .Hon. 



Second Judge Ist Circuit, Oahu..... 

Hon. Jno. T, De Bolt 

Third Judge 1st Circuit, Ootiu 

Hon. Wm. H. Heen 

Second Circuit, Maui... Hon. L. S. Burr 
Thtrd Circuit, Hawaii 

Hon. Jas. W. Thompson 

Fourth Circuit, Hawaii 

Hon. Clement K. Quinn 

Fifth Circuit, Kauai. Hon. Lyle A. Dtckey 

CLERKS OF COURTS. 
Clerk Supreme Court... J. A. Thompson 
Asst. Clerk. Supreme Court 

Robt. Parker, Jr. 

Stenographer, Supreme Court 

Miss Kate Kelly 

Bailiff and Librarian Supreme Court 

. ., Jesse Uluihl 



Edith Mossman, BllKabeth Halli 

Circuit Court. First Circuit. 
Chief Clerk and Cashier. . .Henry Smith 



. 3rd . 



Sibyl Davis 
!'wildeK' J!'Cullen 

. E. Restarick 



— W. Heen. Eva A. Robinson 

Stenographers J. L. 

Horner, H. R. Jordan, O. P. Scares 
Clerk, Second Circuit, Maut 

H. C Mossman 

Clerk, Third Circuit. Hawaii 

John Hills 

Clerks, Fourth Circuit, Hawaii 

Thos. J. Ryan. Thomas Pedro 

Clerk Fifth Circuit, Kauai. D. W^m. Dean 



DISTRICT MAGISTRATES. 

J. B. Lightfoot Honolulu 

Alesr. D. Larnach, Second Honolulu 

S. Hookano Bwa 

B. P. ZaWan Walanae 

J. L. Paao Koolaulo^i 

E. Hore Walalua 

Wm. S. Wond. Second - Waialua 

.1. K. Paele. . . . , . .t . *^i^n[it-KooIaupolio 
Henry Gobi^ Adfc(nVstWg(i!VKoolaupoko 



nKiUSTER -LVD DUll-JCTORV 



J D McVeigh 



Second Hana 



DEPARTMENT OF ATTORNET 
GENERAL. 

Attorney -Gen era! Hurry Irwin 

let IJepiity Atty.-Qen J. L. Uehtfoot 

and Deputy Atty. -General 

Cornell S. Franklin 

Clerk of Deiit Irmgard L. Braeli 

StenogTHpher Miss 1). Dunn 

High Sheriff Wm. P. Jarrett 



Jos S Ferry 
'h H Haaheo Second 
Walter H Hayselden 
David K Bakei 
Robt Makahaiupa 



Kalvil SecQi 



Wm Huddi 
r B Hofeaard 
J K K^punlil 
R Puukl 



Hamakua 



Walmea 
Kawaihau 



Maui — Wm. Hennlns. G. Freeland, J. 
Hawaii — O. J. Ship man, Julian Mon- 



surer Delbert li. MetKger 

„ str:ir of Public Acctfi..H, C. Hapal 
Dep, Reg. and Bookkeeper, .T. Treadway 
Dep. Bank Examiner, .W. H. Drummond 

Stenosrapber and Typetvrlter 

Edith Jordan 

rks. M. K. Harrison. Frank Ahi 

BUREAU OF CONVEYANCES. 



DEPARTMENT OF SECRETARY. 

Secretary C. P. laukea 

Chief Clerh of Dept L. Sterllnj; 



FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES. 
Portugal — Consul General 

Senhor A. Cunha Pes 

Italy — Consul (acting) .. .B. L. 8. Gordon 
Auatria-Hungi 



i Gul 



Netherlands. , 
Norway— -Consul . . . 

Denmark 

ettng). . 



en Gil, in charge 
...H. M. von Holt 
.,,!,. M. Vetlesen 
. .C. J. Hedemann 
■. F. F. Hedei " 



Germany Luis Guillen GU. in charge 

Peru Bruce Cartwrlght, Jr 

Chili— Conaul J. W. Waldron 

(acting) W. I-ajiz 

Rreat Britain — Consul. . .E, L. 8. Gordon 

Bel Kium— Vice -Consul A. Marquea 

Sweden — Consul 

Luis Guillen Gtl, in charge 

Spain— Consul Luia Guillen 

Spain — Vice-consul T. F. Sedgwick 

France — Consul A. Marques 

Tapan — Consul -General. , .Rokuro Moroi 

China — Consul Tsz-.'ing Woohuan 

Panama — Consul A. Marques 

Panama — Consul, Hilo R. T. Guard 

Brasil A. D. Castro 



Hawi 



Tlil-^Asri^ 



Weight. C. R. Shaw, 
"ilcox. .1. M. I.yilsHte, H. 



l■;pAKTM)^:^ 



ASSESSORS AND COLLECTORS. 



Chas. T. Wilder 

r. J. Jarrett Deput: 

H, Sing Fook, V. Fernand 
botlle. Ti Milo. Joht 
Chas. Girdler, R, B, 
Nye, W. C. Wilder, R. 
ties. Honolulu. 

K. H. Hayselden Ewa 

R, W. Holt 

Henry Cobb Adams 

Koolauloft ar 



W Hennlng 

J I Halemano 

J M \mbrose B 

Third Diilsion 
O T Shlpman 
D 'W Braneo 

Geo Mundon 

W H Lainaholo 



lokal and Lanal 



North HilO 
'jouth Hilo 



e.i)« 



HAWAIIAN ANNUAL 



Fourth Division, Kauai. 

W, k, Waiwalole K 

J. K. Kapunlal Wai 

C. .1. Holt Li 

V. T, Barclay 



, , Kavii 



AUDITING DEPARTMENT. 



T OF PUBLIC WORKS, 

Chfer Clerk of Depl Manuel K, Cook 

Clerk B. K. Ka-ne 

Stenographer Mra. M. G. Solimidt 

Harbor Master, Honolulu 

Capt. W. R. Foster 

Assistant Capt. H, T. Utarttn 

Fllota, Honolulu— Capts. M. A. MaHsen. 

J. R, Macaulay, J. F. Haelund. 

Harbor Master and Pilot, Hllo 

Capt. F. Mosher 

Pilot, Kahulul Capt. E. H. Parker 

Port Allen.. Capt. Geo. B. Leavltt 

BOARD OF HARBOR COMMISSIONERS 

Chairman (ex-offlcia) L. H. Bigelow 

Secretary Norman Watklns 

Jas Wakefield, W. H. McClellan, D. 

B. MetzRer. _ , 

Frank C. Poor Clerk 

Miss H. Bertleman Asst. Clerk 

Marv Premiergast Stenographer 



GOVERNMENT 



INQ CORPS. 



Thos, J, K. 



lao ". "....'. DE-aughtsman 

A, F. Bertleman Stenographer 



om mi Bsi oners — A. H. Rice, President; 

H M. ion Holt, W. M. Glffard, J. 

M. Uo«rf.fttt, A. L. C. " 
Division of Forestry, 
. a. Judd— Supt. Fort 



Joseph F. Rock Consulting Botanist 

Bro. M, Newell. In Charge Nuraery, Hilo 
W. D. McBryde 



Division of Entomology. 
K. M. Bhrhorn Supt, of 

Entomology and Plant Inspector 
D. B. Kuhns. . . 
Bro. M. Neweil 



Division of Animal Industry, 
Victor A, Norgaard, V. S 

...Supt. and Territorial Veterint 

Dr. L. N. Case 

Dr. J. C. Fitzgerald, Dep. V, S Maut 

Dr. H. B. Elliott, Dep, V. S..,E. Hawaii 
Dr, A. H. Rowatt. .Dep. V. S. W. Hawaii 

Dr, A. R. Glalzyer, Dep. V. S Kauai 

Cyril Golding Asat., Kauai 

J. Richard. .Dairy and Live Stock Inaptr. 

Miss M. T. Kelly Clerk and Stenog. 

Miss Florence White 

Stenog, and Librarian 

Danfel Logan Bt 

O. B. Lig-htfoot 

Supt. Territorial Mar 



FENCE COMMISSIONERS. 
Honolulu — John Markham, Norman B. 
Ewa and Waianae— E, -W. White, C. A, 



Ilenniiig, J, 

E. Fires, 
Hamakua — W, J. Rickard, A. L. Moses, 

J. K. White. 
N. Kohala— W. S. May, Ernest K. Kane- 

haliua, B. K. Akina. 
N. Kona— A, S. Wall, Thos. Sllva, J, Ka- 

elemakiile. 
S. Kona— E. K. Kaaua, L, P, Lincoln, A. 

Halle. 
Kan — Geo, Campbell. John T. Nakai, 

G. J. Becker. 
Puna— H. J. Lyman. G. D. Supe. 
Molokai— S. Fuller. James G, Munro, 

H. R. Hitchcock. 

LIQUOR LICENSE COMMISSIONERS. 
City and County of Honolulu. 

C. A. Long. Secretary 

R, A, Cooke. J. O. Carter, L. M, Vetlesen 
County of Maui. 



County of Hawaii, 

John T. Moir Chairman 

R. T. Guard, T. C. White, -Saml I. 
Woods, J. A. M. Osorio. 



llEdlSTh:!! AX!) PI lUCCntl!)' 



enrv Peters First Clerk 

ni. J. Coelho Translator 

. L. KinBlea, S. F. Paua, K. W. Arm- 



lahu . . 



1 R. Tates 
Hayselden 
'. O. Aiken 



Miss B, Hunaiey, Asst, 
Division of Hydrography. 

C, T. Bailey 

Chief Hvdrographer and Engineer 

r. K. Stewart Office Engineer 

n. A. B. Austin. .Asst. Engineer (Maul) 

R. D, Kllse, W. V. Hardy 

Assistant Engineers 

.' Kaheaku Computer 

f:. E. Goo : Clerk 



irown Secretary 

. Waldron, W. H, C. Campbell, 
i. W. Carter, E. Henriquea. 



i-liairman ex-officio C. F. laukea 

Tom miss loners — A. G. M. Robertson 
M. Scott. 

[.ibrarian R, C. Lydecker 

Translator Stephen Mahaulu 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTIOM. 

.fupBrintendent H. W, Kinney 

Commissioners. 

L. G. Blaoitman, Mrs. Theo. Richards 

^^aui D. C. Lindsay 

Hiiwaii E. D. MeGuire, W. H. Si ■■ 

Kauai E. A. Knii 

'iispector and Statistician. W, C. Avery 

Super vising Principals — 
Oahu — James C. Davis. 
Maul— Geo. S. Raymond. 
Hawati, East — Bertha B. Taylor; Hawaii, 

Weat^Eugene Horner. 
Ivauai— Eernlee Hundley. 

.-ecretary Miss Daisy Smith 

Asst. Secretary C. K. StlHman, Jr. 



liistrlal Schools. 



BOARD OP HEALTH. 

President H. S, Pbxhoji 

-■ mbera— Dr. F. E. Trotter. Dr. \V. C, 
Hobdy. H. Irwin (ex-offlcloj. G. P. 
Denison. -Ino. Markham, G, J. Wal- 
ler, Jr. 

:retary K. B. Porter 

-„..iUary Expert .las. T. Wayson 

Chief Sanitary Officer, Oahu.C, Charlock 

■ ■ , Tuberculosis Bureau 

Dr. Ruth McKellor 

Registrar Oenl. Births, Deaths and 

Marriages Mlas M. Hester Lemon 

ief Clerk W. K. Slmeraon 

--..It, Clerk H. Markham 

Stenographer Miss M. Weir 

Food Commissioner and Analyst 

M. B. Barnes 

Supt. Insane Asylum. Dr. W. A, Schwallla 
Supt. Leper Settlement. . . .J. D. McVeigh 
Resident Physician. . .Dr. W. J. Goodhue 
Chief Sanitary Officer, HawHll— Albert 

Christian. 
Chief Sanitary Officer. Maul — Geo. 
Telght. 



Cook. 



Of fie 



Kauai 



H. Wood Walalua 

R, J. McGettlgan Bwa and Waianao 

Dr. H. B, Cooper Aiea 

C. Buffett Koolauloa and Kooluupoko 



, , Lahalna 
and Kula 



Dr. A. C Hothrock.. 

Dr. Geo.'L.Broadrup 

Wm. Osmers Walluku 

P. L. Sawyer Puunene and Klhei 

C. P. Durney. .Kiila and Upper MaKawao 
Hawaii— 

B. D.' Bond . ." . .'.■.'.■.■.',■.'.".'. ..... N. Kohala 

R. G. Miller... Hamakua and S. Kohal.~ 

L. L. Sexton 

W. D. Whitman 

Frederick Irwin 

Dr. A. T. Roll 

Kauai— 

A. H. Waterhouse 



Hilo 
N, Hilo 



Board of Examiner;.. 
• C. Avery, Geo. S. Raymond. 
Eugene Horner, James C. Davis. 
Cyril O. Smith. Bernice Hunt 



INDUSTRIAL ACCIDTCNT BOARD. 
■■Itv and County of Honolulu — R. B. 
Booth, A. J. Campbell, F. O. Boyer. 



uj__W. H. Plelc 



KSt%fcr 



HAWAiijy .\\.\r.\L 



Webster. H. A. Truslow. 
Kauai— J. H. Moragne, H. H. 
M. L,y.leate, K, B, Mahliir 



Dr. F. F. Hedemi 



Pharmacy — H, H. Morelieafl, Dr. F. F. 

Hedemann, A, J, Gignous, 
DentBl — O, K, Wall. M. E. Grossnian. 

I", K. Cliirk. 
Veterinary — V. A. Norgaard. W. T. Mon- 



COMMISSIONERS OF INSANITY. 

L. J. Warren Chairman 

Drs, C. 8. Cooper, G. Herbert. 

PUBLIC UTILITIES COMMISSION. 
Established 1313. 

Chairman W. T. Garden 

.Member A. J. Gignoux 

CHAMBER OP COMJUERCE OF 

HONOLULU. 

Reorgajilzed May 27, 1914. 

W. F. DUlingham Prealdent 

V. C, Atherton First Vice-President 

A. Lewis, Jr Second Vice-President 

Raymond C Brown ......Secretary 

rurectorn — J. J. Reiser, E. A. Berndt, 
W. W. Chamberlain, J. L. Cockhurn, 
R. A. Cooke, G. P, Denison, J. H. 
l>rew. W. F. Frear, A. J, Glenoujt. 
John Guild. F. D. Lowrey, L, Tenney 
Peek, H. E. Vernon. ,T. T. Warren, 
John Waterhouse, Q. P. WlWer, J. N. 
S. Wililams, 

MAUI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

I'refident R. A. Wadsworth 

Vloe -President H. W, Rice 

Secretary D. H. Case 

Treasurer C. D. Luf kin 

HILO BOARD OF TRADE. 
Organized .... 

President G. H. Vicars 

Vice-President B. N. Deyo 

Secretary B. C. Stewart 

Treasurer E, F. Nichols 

KAUAI CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
Organized 1913, 

President T. Brandt 

Vice-President R. D. Moler 

Secretary J. M. Lydgate 

Treasurer J. I. Silva 

Auditor W. N. Stewart 



ION COMMITTEE. 



HAWAII 

B. A. Berndt. . 

J. D. Mclnerny, 



HONOLULU STOCK AND BOND 

EXCHANGE. 

OrganlBed Atig-ust 8, 1S9S. 

President W, A, Loi, 



. ,D. L. Conkliti 



HAWAIIAN SUGAR I 



Re-organlzed Nov. 18, 1B9B. 



Secretary and Treasurer, , . .W. 6. Smith 

Assistant Sec-Treaa L. J. Warren 

Auditor J. W. Waldron 



EXPERIMENT STATION OF PLANT- 
ERS' ASSOCIATION, 
Station Staff. 



R. C. L. Perkin 



Otto H. Swezey, F. Mulr..Entomologisis 
P. H. Tlmberlake, F. X. Williams., 

Asst. Entomologists 

H. L. Lyon Pathologlel 



, M. L. Hartn 



Werthmueller Asst. Chenils 

P. Melanphy Fertilizer Sampl 

. .^. Verret, R, S, Thurston, R. M. 



HAWAII R.\TING BI^REAU 

. M. Macconel Pre-'-ldp 

v\n Benner Vice-Preside 

narrt Frolseth Secreta 



HAWAIIAN CHEMISTS' ASSOCIATIO." 
•.,.C..O.tM[e Btiref 



iu-:ai:<TEn asd direvtduy 



BOARD OF MARINE L'NDEHWKITERS | HOSPITAL 1-I.OWER SOCIETY 

—AGENCIES ! President 

Boston C. Brewer & Co. 1 Vice-Preaident, .'.*,' ,'.■.'. .Mrs. K. H. Mp. 

Philoiielphia C. Brewer & Co. [ ^^o ■"«'!"■)■ Mrs, A. J, Gtsnoi 

New York Bruce Cart wrlght Treasurer Mrs. W, F. tAoy 

Liverpool Tlieo. H. Davlee & Co. 

Lloj'ds, Lonaon, . ,Theo. H, rtaviee & Co. , 

San Francisco Bishop Ins. Agenci' I SAILORS' HOME SOCIETY. 

' Organized 1BB3. 

Meets annually In December. 



BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS OF 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

Jno Waterhouse President 

/. K, Myers Vice-President 



Audit Co, of Hawaii^. . 



HAWAII RATING BUREAU 

M. Macconel President 

1 Benner Vice-PrsBldent 

FrolBeth Secretary 



QUEEN'S HOSPITAL. 
Erected in 1860. 

ITesident Geo. W. Smith 

Vice-President A. G. M. Robertson 

.secretary John Guild 

rreasurer Geo. C. Potter 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

Resident Physician. . .Dr. R. J. Mermod 
■Superintendent Dr. H. T. Hollmann 

i Helen Macfarlane 
—i Marlon Rowland 



Bookkeepei . . 

Head Nuraie'. ....^„ ..«...„,. ,.u- 

Houeakeeper Mrs. P. KuhlL 

"■■"■a— A. J. Campbell, G. W. Smith, 
. Potter, Edgar Henriquea, .iohn 



Robe I 



LEAHI HOME. 
Organized April i, 1900. 
isident A. A. Young 






. . .C. R. Hemenway 

-.^-..^.c, A. W. T. Bottomley 

Auditor G. P. DenlEon 

Medical Supt..A. N. Sinclair, M. B. C. M. 

Aest. Supt Robt. Anderson 

Matron Mrs. A. B. Chamberlain 

'^ui'sea Miss McBryde, Miss Ford 

'-'«'1< L. J. Fagg 

CHII 



DAUGHTERS OF HAWAII 



























































Mrs G C 


Potter 



LIBRARY OF HAWAII. 



C. H. Atherton 

Rev. H. B. Restarick A 

.1. F. Blake Treasurer 

Rev. W. D. Weslervelt Secretary 

A. Lewis, .Jr., Mrs. L. I.. Mct'andless, 
A. Gartley. 
Library Staff. 

Edna I. Allyn Librarian 

Maud Jones, Alice C Burnham. , -AESta. 
Mary F. Carpenter Cataloguer 



Carrii 



HAWAIIAN HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

Organized Jan. 11, ISSS. 
Hreaident S. B. Dole 



■sldent. . 



, Mott-S 



itth :■ 



• n-e-Preaid 

?;ccre(ary im.^b ^. duu« 

Tr^Burer W. O. Smith 

Auditor Audit Co. of Hawaii 

J-uperlntendent Miss J. N. Dewar 

Iriisiees— S. B. Dole, W. O. Smith, T. 
-*. Balch, A. P. ■\Vilcox, Atien Her- 
bert, Geo. B. Isenberg, E. A. Mott- 
Smlth. 



llecordlng Secret 



. D. Westervelt 



KAUAI HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

President , , , . .Vm. Hyde Rice 

Vice-President '■ , letrili^^- L.yiea.le 

Sec.-Treas '.*W!!j&,fe N. Wilcox 



l/AWAIf.W A.WMWL 



■'. Hmlth. H. Holmes, R. H. Trent. 

Museum Staff, 
iam T, Brlgham. A, M., D. So, 

. . i.'ph. 
John F. O. Stokes. 

....Curator of Polynesian Ethnology 
C. Montague Cooke, Jr.. D. Ph 



> H. Swi 



. ..Hon, Curator of Bntoniolog; 

Miss B. B, Htgfflns Llbrariai 

Miss t,. K. Livingston L,iltrary Aiiai 

Mrs. H. M. Helvle 

. . .Superintendent ot Bxhibitimi Hall 
J. W. Thompaon Artist and Modele 



Seeretnri 
Sunt Junior s 


R \ 


Peck ZdT ^Int. 
Julius Unger 

F \r rhr*l?orn 

A I (.ooke 


Y At C 


A. CH 


ESS CLUB 


Organ i 


ed Oc 


IT. 1913. 


Prenldent 

Secreiarj' ' 

TreE\aiirer 




...C. H. Me-lcatf 
..H. W. Vaughan 

H. C. Jewell 

..H. B. Campbell 



HAWAIIAN MEDIC\L ASSOCl \TION 

Organized Mav St 1895 
> resident H H Blodgett 

Mlp Ptesident 11 H Putnam 



HittMlVN SOCIETi SOt^S OP THE 

AMERICAN RC\OLtTrON 

Organized June 17 1895 



rev L L Louflioi 



ALOHA CHAPTER, DAUGHTERS OF 
THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

Slate Regent Mrs. A. Franct.'i Jud.l 

<;nai-,t. Resent Mra. Hermann Hugo 

Vice-Regent Mrs. J, M. Atlierton 

Recording Sec Mrs. H. C. Goodknight 

Treasurer Miss Charlotte V. Hall 

Registrar Mrs. C. B. Andrews 

Historian Mrs. J. W. Caldwell 

Cha|)l,iin.. .Mrs. .le.sslCH PiiwVKr 



HAWAIHN EV.VNGELICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 
Originallj- Organlaea 1823. 
Constitution revised 1863. Annual Meet- 
ing June. 

President F. J, Lowrey 

Vice Presidents 

...A. C. Alexander, Waller F. Frear 

Cor, Hecty Rev, H, P, Jud'l 

Ree, Secretary Rev, J, L. Hopwood 

Treasurer Theo, Bfcharda 



WOMAN'S BOARD Ol" MISSIONS. 
Organised 1871, 

President Mrs. Theo, Richards 

Vice-Presidents — Miss Alice Knapp, Mrs. 

H, P. Judd. 

Recording Sect; Mrs, R. D. Willi-in.a 

Home Cor, Secty Edgar Wood 

Foreign Cor. Seety Misa A. E. Judd 

Treasurer Mrs, B, F. Dillingham 

Asst, Treasurer Miss C, C, Varne> 

Auditor W, ,7, Foi'bf^ 



MISSION CHILDREN'S .SOCIETY. 
Organized ISSl. Annual Meeting Juns 

President Gerrit P. Wil'l»f 

Vice-President W. w. Chamberisiiii 

Secretary Mrs. R, W. Andrews 

Recorder R. W. Andrews 



YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION, 

Organized 1889. Annual Meeting April. 

Preskient W, G. H;ill 

V ice-President Ed Tow.-'- 

Treasurer R, A, Cookf 

Rec. Secretary Chas, F, demon- 

Ijxetutive Secty Arthur E, Larimei' 

Membership Secty Richard Vilii' 

Eiiainesa Seoty Floyd H. Emman- 

Educatlonal Secty Rolla K. Thoma" 

Community BQy,s'.,SetE^yOTiSlS^' ^'*^''" 
Boys' Itept. Seciy,: W(3w, Sliarv..^ 



i:ei:isti:i; asd ninHcrnin' 



NAVY T. M. I 



'akefielci. chfiEritian: F. D. Lowrey, 
,_ James A. Morgan, John 



Executive Officers 
O'llliams. . . Super vial ng- 



TOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

Organised 1900. 

.n. President... Mrs. B. P. DUllngham 

esident Mrs. W. F. Frear 

. A the r ton 



. .Mr.x. C. M. 



..Mrs 



I. J. Shepherd 



ARTEN AND CHIL- 
DREN'S AID ASSOCIATION. 
Organized 1S1>5. 
;ident Mrs. F. M. Swam 



Mrs, «-, F. Frear. Mrs. Theo. KichardK 

Recording Sect;- Mrs. I. M. Cox 

Trea.tvirer Mrs. E. A. Rain 

Audiior J. L,. - - ■ 



atiil Manager. . 



. Aiier 
F. WA•^ 
'. Pottt 



STRANGERS' FRIEND SOCIETY. 
Organized 1S52. Annual Meeting Jane. 
President Mrs. A. Puller 



..Mrs. E. B. Waterhouse 



IMTISK T 



.H. B. Slnclai 



■Auditor J. O. Young 

l^^ent Miss M. L. Smith 

■■'>u. Agent Miss Lucy K. Ward 



O.AHU CEMETERY A3SOCl.\TION. 

'resident p. j. Lowrey 

■ice-President S. G. Wilder 

lecretary h. H. Walker 



■sldeni Akaiko 

!S. Honorary. Mrs, J, M. Whitney 
y Geo. W. Paty 



£SS 


iilent 
denl . 








PACIFIC CLUB. 



B below Here I an la. 

A. .1. Camplrell 

!■]. 1. «|)aldfOK 

W, H. l.ewers 



President , . 
Vlce-Presiii 
Vlce-Presiii 



COMMERCIAL CI.UB OF HONOLULU. 






BRITISH CLVB, 



2nd Vfce- 



"u*'iH"'COl,'^le' Buttolph 



HAWAIIAN ASSUAL 



OUTBIGGER 


Ct-tB 


O ream led 


Ma 




President 
Vice Preaidenl 
Secretary 

Caplaln 






WOMi-tM s 


^UX 


ILIAB^ 


President 


Mrs 1 M Swanzy 



HUI NALU (Surf Club). 
Organized 1911, 

Preslfient Harold Castle 

Vice-President Al. Caetle 

Secretary Robt. McB. Purvis 

Treasurer George I. Brown 

Commodore Duke Kahanamoku 

Captain J. K. Evana 

Auditor Thos. Tredway 

HAWAIIAN ASSOCIATION. A. A, U. 

President W. T. Rawllna 

Vice-President Geo. W. Dyson 

itPFlstratlon' Com.— J. F. Soper, W, 
T. Rawlins, G. C. Jackson. 

KONA IMPROVEMENT CLUB, 

HAWAII 

Organized 1S13. 

l!ev. Albert S. Baker President 

P. R. Gveenweil Vice-President 

W. t). McKillop Treasurer 

i.. Macfarlane Secretary 

Eeicutlve Committee — Rev. A. S. 
Baker, Chairman; L. Macfarlane, 
W McQuald. T. C. White, R. Wal- 
lace. A.L.Greenwell, W. D. "- " 



AD CLUB. 

President C. R. Frailer 

1st Vice-Presli3ent P. M. Pond 

2nd Vice-President ThoH. Sharp 

aecretarv Fred. Halton 

Treasurer C, K. Medcalf 



ed as" volunteers till March 1, IS93. 
when it was changed to a paid dept, 

Chlet Engineer— C has. Thurston. 

AsBt. Engineer— Wm. Blalstlell. 

Engine No. 1 — I,ocation Central Station, 
cor. Fort and Beret anla streets. 

Engine No. 2 — Location, Central Sta- 
tion, cor. Fort and Beretanla Sts, 

Chemical Co. No, 1 — Location. Central 
Station, cor. Fort and Beretanla Sts. 

Hook and Ladder Truck — Location. Cen- 
tral Station, cor. Fort an" 

Engine Co. No, S— Location 
aventie and Pllkoi street. 

Engine Co. No. 4 — Location King street 

Knglne Co. No. 6 — Location Kalmiikl. 



. Wilde: 



OAHU COLLEGE. 
Administrative Officers. 

Arthur F. Grlftfths, A.M Presidt 

Levi C. Howland Ast. to the Pr 



Academy Teachers. 

^iiHHn riark, Charlotte Dodye, 
. . Eter, Marie Johnston, 

Catherine Johnson, Edith Knights; 
Arthur GrlfflthB. Mrs. Edith Guild. 
I« C. Howland, O. B. Loewen, H, M. 
Luquiens, Wm Mather. \V. J. Mac- 
Neil, C. P. Schmutzler, Mrs. Eda A. 
Kchmutzer, Mrs. Ruth Thompson. 

Junior Academy. 



Elementary School. 
:[ssea Emima Barnhard, Gertrude 

Lucy Doggett, Florence Jackson, 
Anna Johnson, Mrs. O. B. Loewen, 
Misses Frances Mowrey, Madeline 
McMahon, Gladys McRae, Beatrice 
Perry. Edith Phillips Anna M. Rian. 
Maurine Samson, Claire Uecke. Bes- 
sle Walthall. Mary Wlni 
Wlnne, Ruth "---'----■■ 



[iss Margaret Clarke, Mrs. Edllh Clay- 
bourne, Misses Helen Coles. Mabel 
Hawthorne, Mrs. P. S. Ideier, Misses 
Emily Parrish, Helen Spaulding. 
Genevieve Springs ton, Aileen Jl. 
Thompson. Margaret Way, Lt. Harry 
C, Smith, H, Q. Wootten, Frank Bar- 



Wallace Fi. Farrington Chairiii.a" 

Arthur L, Dean Secretary 

Regents — Alonito Gartley. C. R, Hem- 
enway, Mrs, J, R. Ashford, A. G. 

The Faculty. 

Arthur L, Dean, A.B., Ph.D 

Pres. and Prof, of Chemlstri- 

John S. Donaghho, A.B., A. M 

Prof, of Math, and AslronoinV 

John M. Toung, B.S.. M.B 

Prof, of Engineering. College Engr. 
William A. Bryan, B.S. .Prof, of Zoology 
Wm. C. Furer.,Prof, Civil Engineering 
Frank T. Dillingham. B. S 

Prof, of Chemistry 

Arthur L. Andrews. B.L„ M.L.. Ph.D 

Professor of Bnglie^i 

Vaughan MacCaughey. B.S.A 

Professor of Botany 

Herbert S. Walker, A.B 

Professor of Sugar Technolor: 



};Eiii!<TKi! AM) Dun-y/ony 



I.. .\. Henke. B.S...Prof. of ARronomv 

,ro!^eph F, C, Rock Botanist 

Minnie E, Chiimian 

..Professor of Ceramics and Desicn 

Arnold Roml>erg. B,S.. Ph.D 

..Professor of Physics 



i I„ Crawford, : 



r of Entomology 



Professor of Household Science 

illWred M. Toder. Ph.B 

Instructor tn History and Economics 
HI rs. M, W. Hendry 

...Aset. Prof, of Modern LanguaBCS 



instructor In Agriculture 

E. Harbaug'li 

. , . .Aast, in Drawing and Ceramics 

lieth L, Bryan, Sc.D Librarian 

,Vni, Rarnhart. B.S 

Commandant S. A. T. C. 



"IFIC rNSTTTI-TE OFFICERS,: 



Faculty of Mills School. 



(. L. Al>ell, Mrs. Oeorce Andrus, Miss 
Flizabeth Appleton, Bruce Cumming, 
Edmund A. Gilbert, MlHS Rutli U 
«rlswold. Earl V. Harlow, Misses 
Edna Lochrldge, Nola M. Magruder, 
Reulah A. 8tebno. Bessie B. Wood. 
Hazel Woodruff: Arthur K. Wyman; 
Miss Elizabeth J. Jones. Ruel K. 
Mathls, Ma Winer Yue. S. Nildate. 



Faculty — School for Roya — Pre- 

MlSR Alice R. Knapp Princlnal 

Mrs. Susie E. Davis, Misses Mildred H, 
Ayres. Nevada Moore, Maude Post. 

Miss Bertha L. Van Auken Matron 

Miss Lena Babcock Asst, Matron 

Misses Alberta Worthlngton, Esier Ma- 

helona. Emily Keapo, Katlierlne 

Groves, Adolph G. Hottendorf. 
Faculty—School for Girls. 

Miss A. H. Newton Principal 

Misses S, K. Burgner, O. N. Carnahan. 

C, E. Church. E. P, Fisher. B, t). 

.Tohnaton. F. A. Lemmon, W. E. Love, 

Moore. O. L. Saunders, A. D. 
Schwartz. 
Misses M. C, Tiower, A. W. Gilbert 

Assistants. 
Misses n. H. Bell. L. Bi-ay,E, K. Nalnoa 

PRINCIPAL PUBLICATIONS, 

.Sunday Advertiser, Issued every Sunday 

I morning by the Hawaiian Gazette 

Co,. Ltd. Edwd. P. Irwin, Editor. 

I The Dally Pacific Commercial Adverti- 
ser, Issued by the Hawaiian Gazette 
Co. every morning (except Sunday). 
Edwd, P, Irwin, Editor, 

The Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Issued every 
evening (except Sundays), by the 
Honolulu Star-Bulletin. Ltd. K, A. 
McNally. Editor, Semi-weekly Issued 
on Mondays and Thursdays. 



? Mary _ 

* Mary P, Camobell Matron 

^es Elizabeth Nlemeyer, Ruth Myl- 
■ole. Hazel M, Abell, Dorothy Good- 
■ich, Roselle F. Fanst, Mary F, Var- 
ey. Edith V.. Currier; Dr. Emily F. 
Veils. Mrs. ShIda. 



The Friend, Organ of the Hawaiian 
Board, Issued on the first of each 
month. F, S, Scudder. Managing 



\rrLTT AND ASSISTANTS OF 
KAMEHAMEHA SCHOOLS. 
Faculty — School for Boys, 
i-st C. Webster . President of Schools 

I. Watson Principal 

e G. Bartlelt, Edwin E. Baty, Ralph 
. Borden. Milton E. Crosman. C, H, 
iitchcock. R. N. Hudspeth. ,Tohn 
■lengel, D. H, Reamy. Uldrick 
'tionipson. Miss Emma R, Wlnslow. 



Rt. Rev. H, B. Resta 

The Paradise of the Pacific, 

monthly, Mrs. E. A. Langton- 
Puhllaher, 



? .losephine E. Marfinardt Nurse 

rge Hitchlngs. J, F, Llveaey. Nel- 

ion G. Smltli. Mr. Beney. 

« Winifred Schaeffet-. .Stenograiiher 



he Mid-Pacific Monthly, 
descric ■ 



in illustrated 
Alex, Hume 
Id Publisher. 



e Co.. Ltd. .Solom 



urday. J. T, Ryan, Edit. 



IIAW'AIIAX ASXIAL 
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«). issued 
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Tow Shin Bo 
-weekly, Chin 


(The LI be 
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ty News) 



(antler Liholih 



Honolulu Loage, No. iOS. F. £ j 
meets at Masonic Hall every i 
Monday of the month. 

Leahi Chapfer, No. 2, Order of the 



; Kwock Bo, tri-weekly. Chi- Lei Aloha Chapter, No. 3, Order of Ihe 
Eastern Star: meets on seconfl Sat- 
urday of each month In Masonic Tem- 

Harmony Chapter. No. 4, Order of tne 
Eastern Star, meets on third Satur- 
day of each month In Masonic Tem- 
ple, at 7:30 p. m. 

Excelsior Lodge, No. 1, I. O, O. F.\ meels 
at the hall in Odfl Fellows' Building, 
on Port St., every Tuesday evening. 

Harmony Lodge, No. 2. I. O. O, F,: meelB 
each Monday evening In Odd Fellows' 
Building, Fort street. 

Pacific Desree Lodge. No. 1. Daughters 



vs, issued weekly a 



e Garden Island. 1 



fourth Thursdays of each month, 
live Branch Rebekah. No. 2. I. O, O. F.; 
meets first and third Thursdays each 
month In Odd Fellows' Building. 



IE HAW 
and Publishei 



IAN ANNUAL. IsH 

: of December for 

ThoB. G. Thrum 



>NOLULU LODGES, 1 



day in each i 



Honolulu Chapter, No. 1 
in Masonic Hall on 
day of each month. 



month. 
..M.; meete 

Knights 



[onolulu Commandery, No. 1 
Templar; meets in Masonii 
second Thursday of each month. 

lyslic Shrine. Aloha Temple. No 



^ Thursday of e 



t, first and third Frtdaj 



anton Oshu, No. 1, P. M,. T, O. O. F.i 
meets second Friday each month in 
Odd Fellows' Hall, Fort St. 

[yatic Lodge. No. 2, K. of P.: meels 
every Friday evening at Pythian Hall, 
cor. Beretania and Fort Bireets. 



Wm. McKinley Lodge. No. 8, K, of P.; 
meets first and third Tuesday even- 
ings in Pythian Hall. 

Hawaiian Tribe, No. 1, I. O. Red Men; 
meets on first and third Thursdays 
of each month at Odd Fellows' Hall. 



Durt Camoes No. SllO, A. O. F.r meets 
second and fourth 'Tuesday evenings 
of month in San Antonio Hall. 

heo. Roosevelt Camp. No.,1. Depl. of 
Hawaii. U. P., m ViSlf^W' and ihirii 
Saturdays, in 'th&i'Mgrt.s'^ 



UEUh<TET! AM) ])ll!E<-rni:Y 



N"eB[ No. 1766. Order of Oii'ls.; 
jnlhe second and fourth Tues- 
C each month at 7:B0 p, ni. in 
( Hall, Visiting Owls are re- 



CBpt. Cook Lodg-e, 



, and 7:30 j 
tool meets at 9:1" 
iting ^'ednesday e 



t Pj-lhlan Hall ' 



. held nightly 



oiirt Hawaii. No. 37S9. Independent Or- i 
rier of Foresters, meets third Monday 
of each month. 

iamien Council, Young Men's Institute; 
meets second and fourth WedneEda.ys 
of each month at Catholic Mission 



lonolnlu Lodge, B. P. O. Elhs, 616:1 
meels every Friday evening in the 
Elks' Building, King street near Fort. , 

{(inoliilu Aerie, No, 140, Fraternal Order j 
(if Eagles, meets second and fourth ! 
Wednesdays each month in K. of P. I 



I Catholic Church, Fort street 
t. Rev. Libert 
naems, tiisnop of Zeugma, Se' 
every Sunday at 10 a. m. ant 



Sundays and 



street, near Berelania. Rt. Rev. Hen- 
rv Bond Restarick, Bishop of the 
Missionary District of Honolulu: Rev. 
Wm. Ault, Vicar. Holy Communion. 
7: Sunday b "" ' 



Tonolulu Lodge, L. O. O. M., No. ROO, i 
meets second and fourth Thursdays i 
of the month in Pylhian Hall. 



Services on Sunday at 
Id 7:30 p, m. Evening 
■ Wednesday at J p. m. 



Harbor, No. 64; 

of each month at 7 p. m. in Odd Fel- 
lows' Hall, 
liirine Engineers' Beneficial Assocta- 

foiirth 'Monday nights at K. of P. 
Hall, 



■tor; Itev. C. H. Tra 

Epiphany Mission. Kalmulti, Ri 
Eteson. priest in charge. 



luikeaouli Lodge, No, 1 ( 
on first and third Frida 
in San Antonio Hall. 



PLACES OP WORSHIP. 



Minister, Rev. 

Ker vices every Sunday at 11 a. m. 
:ind 7:30 p. m. Sunday school meets 
one hour before morning service. 
F'rayer meeting Wednesday evenings 
•It 7:30. 

K^.lihl Union Church, King street, Ka- 
lihi; W. B. Coale. A,B,, pastor, Sun- 
iliiy school at 9:45 a, in. Gospel ser- 
vices at 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 

^lethodist Episcopal Church, corner Ber- 
etania and Victoria streets; Rev, L, 
L, Loofbourow, pastor, Sunday ser- 
vices 11 a. m. and 7:30 p, m, Sunday 



! Christian Chinese Church, Fort street: 
' 1 Rev. Tse Kel Yuen, acting pastor, 
■ ; Services every Sunday at 10:30 a. rri. 
and 7:30 p. m. Prayer meeimg Wed- 
nesdays at 7:30 p. m. 
German Lutheran Church. Beretania St,; 
I Dr. A. Hoermann. pastor. Services 
On Sunday at 11 a, m.; Sunday school 
at 10 a, m. 
Portuguese (Protestant) Mission; Rev, 
A. V, Scares, pastor. Services every 
Sabbath at the usual^hour. Suniiay 



school at 3 p, m. Chapel slti 
corner of Punchbowl and iui.c. 

Reorgantned Church of Jesus Christ 
Chapel on King street, near Thomai 
Square; Sunday school at 10 a. m. 
preaching in Hawaiian at 11 a. m. 
In Bng-llsh at 7:30 p, m. 

Seventh Day Adventlsts: Rev F, H. Con 
way. pastor. Chapel, 767 Kinau sireel 
Sabbath school Saturdays at 10 am 
nreachtne at It." Wednesday praye. 
and mlsstonj^ryW^ng at 7, SO p, m 
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walian Board Missions); Re- 
rl, pastor. Hold services at 
Preaching at II a. m. and 
m. Sunday services. Prayer 
Ise meeting; Wednesdays at T 
1 Methodist Church, Rev. I 
ig, pastor: Punchbowl St. 



bishop Memorial Chapel, Kamehameha 
Schools. Rev. E. E. Touta. Chap- 
lain. Morning services at II. 



Japanese Methodist Church. 
Co'llege, 



Hold services 



Services In Hawaii; 



Ing Wednesdays 
Kaumakaplll Churcl 
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FEDERAL OFFICIALS. 



DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE. r. J. I.avat 

U. S. DISTRICT COURT. , ;j ■ v,*^*'- Office Dep. U. S. Marsli.i' 

A. E. Harris Clerk 

H. W. Vaughn I Judges U. S, Wm. L. Rosa Deputy Clerk 

i. Polndextei- 1 Dlst. Court Geo. S. Curry, F, J, H. Schnack 

;. Huher U. S. Attorney V. S. Commlssloiiei •• 

. Banks Asst. V. S. Attorney H. L. Grace Ref&ree In BopkrupK"' 

. Smiddy U, S. Marshal J, A. M. Osorlo lV- ^''C/><ilbnr., Hil-^ 

r. Heine, .Office Dep. V. S. Marshal R, T. Forrest Referee, ml' 



j,'i-:t:is'/'h'i: a\i> DiUKcriinv 



<: D. Lufkln Referee, Kahului 

Regular Terms: — At Honolulu on the 

second Monday In April and October. 
Special Terms; — May be lield at such 

times and places in the district as 

the Judge may deem expedient. 
MispeH A. 1.. Winchester. Margaret 

Rawley Clerks. (", S. Attorne}- 

H, F. Neltert U. S. Court Reporter 

Mrs. Sara Holland — Sec re tars' to U. 

S. District Judgres. 
r. S, .Tiiry Oommi «isi oners— -i. K. Har- i 

(is, W, H. Smith. 1 



1,. H'. l)ain§erfield Med 



HAWAH EXPERIMENT STATION, 



lector and ChleC Examiner. 

. B. Inealls Examiner and Qauser I 

.>l.n W. Short.. Chief Liquidating Clerk ii 

iV |.. Wilder 1 >ei). Co!, anil Cashier 

■- L, Berlnger, R. H. BemroBe, B. H. 

Boyen, C. J. Cooper, R, Frieders- 

liorff Examiners 

. B. Gibson. P. M. Nalual, M. J, 

^canlan, ,liis, 1, Arcla 

,. Deputy Collector and ClU. 



i....Supt, Extension Work 

.\sst. Agronomist 

B Glen wood Substation. 

Asst. Chemist 

. Agronomist 



A. HillH 

. A. K. Willi! _ 

■Im A. Akana Night Ins. 

. C. Lindsay. .Dep. Collector, Kahului 

". V. Kolb Dep. Collector, Hllo 

Madden. . . .Dep. Collector, Mahukona 
P. Leavltt Dep, Collector, Koloa 



iXTERNAL REVENUE OFFICE. 

Mi.ivartl Hathaway Collector 

^^ G. Ashley, Jr Chief Deputy 

i-e Sing Stamp Cashier 

K. K. Kekuewa Asst. Stamp Cashier 

l-ie-ntrlfe ^f. Sorenson, Minnie Rude- 
beck. Adelaide I.*val. Margaret 

McCarthy Deputy Colls. 

>■'- s. Hlshimoto Messenger 

1^ C. Hapa! Chief Field Deputy 

' bira C. Dodd. W. N. Hauna. J. S. 
, Mackenzie .^.Division Deputiea 



PUBLIC HEALTH, UNITED STATES 
SERVICE. 

F. R. Trotter, Surgeon, U. S. P. H, 3., 
Chief ijuarantine Officer. 

L, K, Hooper, P. S. Surgeon, U. S. P. 
H. S. 
. .Ciel-k A. N, Sinclair, Acting Assistant Sur- 
— - geon U. S. P. H. 8. 

W. F. James, Asst. Surg., U. S. P. H. a. 

G. I. Van Ness, Pharmacist U.S.PH.S. 
Emma P. Smith, Med. Insp., U.S.P.H.S 
L. L. Sexton. Act. Asst. Surgeon, U. S. 

P. H. S., Hllo, Hawaii, T. H. 
Wm. Osmers, Act. Asst. Surgeon, D. S. 

P. H, S., Kahului, Maul, T. H. 
Franklin Burt, Act. Asst. Surg., U. S. 

P. H, S., Lahalna, Maul, T. H. 

A. H. Waterhouse, Act. Asst. Surgeon, 
U.S.P.H.S.. Koloa, Kauai. T. H. 

B, D, Bond, Act. Asst. Surgeon, U. S. P. 
H. S., Mahukona, Hawaii, T. H. 



"'js. T. Howard, Hazel C 
l"'imiKo katsuiiunia. 



WAR DEPARTMENT. 

U. S. ARMY. 
Engineer I>epartment, 
olonel R. H. Raymond, Corps of En- 
gineers U. 8. Army, In charge of 
works for defense of Honolulu and 
Pearl Harbor, and of the Improve- 
ment of Honolulu, Htlo and Kahului 
Harbor. 
. Capt. S. H. Ware. Corps of Bngrs., 

■ - ' to Dlst. Engr. Officer. 
'. S. F. Burbank, Richard Qulnn, As.slst- 
ant Engineers. 
„ K. Sliepard, Chief Clerk. 
■. M. Bechtel, S. M. Temple,. Geo. I' 



I S. 



'ahu. Clerks. 



. Ha> 



, Rei 



"e:;,f!.-Y'" 
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NAVY IIEPARTJIKNT 
nri'TCKRa ATTACHED TO ]4th XA- 

VAI, iilSTRrOT. 
Hear Admiral Rolwrf M. Doyle, Com- 

llnsliTi A. P. Hiiynes, Alil to C'onnlt. 
LleuL-Comdr. W. H. Stroud, Captnln of 

the Yard. 
Boataw. EdwHrd Burnett, V.S.N., Yard 

Oonidr. Geo. A. McKay, T.S.N., Public 
Works Officer; Lieut. It. U Martin, 
U.S.N.. Enstfin R. J. Strasser, U. 



■ndr R. E. Carney 

[r. Officer; Lieut 
Paul, U.S.N.R.F., Enslen J. 
~ J.S.N.R.P. '"•—' 



;.r.. Bnsien 
I'.H.N.R.F., 



ieut. B. L. Kenipton. i;.K.N., Con. 
Htruction Officer; Carpenter Martir 
R. Aden. I'.S.N.. Asst. 

^C. H. Breyer, I'.S.N., Sup|H^ 

t. F. Harrlngto 

B Coaling Plant. 
ileut.-Comdr, A. A. Garcelon. I'.S.N.. 

Commflndlng Officer, Receiving Shtp 

lit Peari Harbor; Lieut, (je) W. H. 

Abbey. U.S.N., Supply Offrcer; 
lieut. O. J. PhlllipE U.a.N.. DiHburs- 

InK and Aee(K. Officer: Enfl^n W. 

A. Anderson, It.S.N.R.F., Acts. 

pay Clerk C. S. Baker, U.S.N.. 

Pay Clerk J. W. Caum, U.S.N., 

itpt. T. A. BerryhlU, U.S.N., Coiu- 
mandlne Offli-er Hospital: Lieut. T. 
O. Anderson, I'.S.N., Lfeut. H. B. 
Lehntberg, U.B.N., Aaat. Surgeons. 

ileut. (Jg) A. E. NleholH, U.S.N.R.F., 



Pharma 



laclst. 



. .r. M. 



'eder. I'.f 



.N., 



Baleh, I'.S.N.R.i-'.. 

icHtlon Supl.; Gun- 

-„ W. R. Qorapf, U.S.N.R.F., 

in Charge of Naval Communication 
Office; Enslgm W. A. Aldrich. r.R. 
N.R.F., Enelgn C. E, Bence, CS. 
N.R.F., Nav. Com, Office. 

Gunner E. E. Blalock, I'.S.N., High 
Power Radio Station. 

TJeiil, S. A. Crosby, IT.S.N.R.F., Ho- 
nolulu Naval Station. 

Lieut. William Todd, U.S.N.R.F., En- 
sign C. M._ Herbert. l.'.S.N.R ■" 



. (Jk) L. H. Rassler, U.S.N. 



Kberwine, U.S.N. <Mon- 

P. Blake. U.S.N.R.F,; 

n. U.S.N.R.F.: EnslKna 

iwer, r.S.N.R.F.: E. C. 



retired. 
Lieu!. Ij.g.) h. G. W. Cooper, USNRi". 

OFFICERS 1'. B. MARINE CORPS. 
Lieut. -Col. .John 1'. Beaumont 1' . S , 

M.C, Comdg. Officer Marines. 
Capt. W. G. Gunn, U.S. M.C. 
Capt. J. S. Snow. U.S. M.C. 
lat LJeut. Thos. H, Raymond, U.K.M.i'. 
Capt. C. A. Smith, U.S. M.C, 
1st Lieut. H. Gund, U.S. M.C. 
Capt. Hans O. Martin, U.S. M.C. 

Capt. T. A.' Tig'he, U.s'm.C." 

and Lieut. C. F. MorriBon, (-.K.M.'-. 

LIQHT-HOrSK ESTABLISH.MENT. 
Arthur E. Arledge, Superintendent IHIli 
Lighthouse rilBtrict, tn charge of uU 
light-house affairs In the Hawaiian 

I'Yedk. A. Edgecomb Asst. Supt. 

,r. A. ShBdlnger Chief Clerk 

Thos. Wood W, A. Inman ClerKM 

K. Kalawaia 

Keeper. Light-House Uepoi 

Light.House Tender Columbine. 
F "^ Warrfner, Captain. 
R. a. Alenwed, First Officer, 
r. H. Jensen, Second Officer. 
A. P. Lederer, Chief Engineer. 

T. S, ARMY. 
HEADQUARTERS HAWATI.\N fV.VV. 

Honolulu, H. T. 
Brig.-Gen. -Tohn W. Heanl, I'.S. ^.. 

Commandlne. 
1st Lieut. James A. Gibl^ 1st Hj.v. 
Infty., Alde-de-Camp, 

Personal Staff. 
Ist Lieut. Cornell S. Franklin, 1st Hav.. 
Infty., Aide- de-Cam p. 

Department Stiiff. 
Chief of Staff: MaJ. Edward F. Wit- 
sell. Slg. Corps, Acting. 
Dept. Ad]t.: MaJ. Albert C. Belh.mv, 

A. Q. Dept., Acting. 

Dept. Inepector: Maj. Edward C. Wi.l- 
llngton, Insp.-Qenl. 

Judge Advocate: Moj. Ingrtim M. Stain- 
hack, J..\.G. Dept. 

IJept. Quartermaste-; Col. Gonxalei: ". 
Bingham, Q. M. Corps. 

Motor Transport Officer: :Mhj. Hiuij 

B, Murray. M. T. Corps, 

llept. Surgeon: Col. William I'. Ke?'- 

dall, Med. Corps. 
Dept. Engr.: Col, Robert R. RayniDnl. 

Dept. Ordnance Officer: Col. Kenne'.n 

Morton, Ord. Dept. 
Dept. Signal Officer: Capt. Harry ■■ 

Jordan, Sfg. Corps. 
Mllltla Officer: Maj. James I>. l>oiii4»- 

erl.v, Q. M. Corps. 
.Mr Service Officer/— MaJ. i Hugh -1- 

Knerr, J. Jfto=^,biJtjE)OglC 
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ij. Richard BoHon. Q.M.C., .' 
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)raft < 



Q.M.C 
Selective 



iR.i. Prank B. Baldwin. Mea. Corps, At- 
tending Surgeon, Dept. Hdqrs. 

Hpt. Paul S. Roper, Coast Artv.. Aset. 
to Uept. Adjt. 

iipl. William H. Griffith, C. ot E., 
Asst. to Dept. Bnsineer. 

:itil. Herbert R. We^cott, Q.M.C.,ABSt. 
(0 Dept. Q. M. 

iii't. Lloyd K. Case, Vet. Corps, 
lo nept. Surgeon. 

:i|>l. William G. Allen. Q.M.C, 
to CoiiHtructinB Q. M. 

ii|.i, Philip E, Bpaldtns. 1 Bt 
liifty.. AHBt. to Chief of Btafl 

ii(H. Hamuel H. Ware. C. "S i:., 
to riistrict Eneineer 
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